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MONEYERS IN THE 1130 PIPE ROLL 


SIR IAN STEWART 

SINCE the coinage of Henry I, for long largely neglected, has recently been the subject of 
renewed debate, it may be useful to collect together the relevant information from the one 
surviving Pipe Roll from the reign. Although Andrew noted many of the entries in his 
‘Numismatic History’ ninety years ago, they are scattered through his text and not 
considered collectively. 1 In consequence, they do not seem to have received the attention 
they deserve. The Pipe Roll is the earliest extant document of its kind in the English 
records, indeed the only one from the Norman period, and contains accounts of the king’s 
revenue for the twelve months from Michaelmas 1129 to Michaelmas 11 30. 2 For the 
numismatist it could hardly come at a more interesting time, since major monetary changes 
took place in the later years of Henry I and there has been a wide divergence of views 
about the chronology of the fifteen coin-types of the reign. 3 

Several chronicles record an assize held in Winchester, at Christmas 1124 according to 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, to investigate the conduct of moneyers from mints throughout 
the kingdom. 4 As a result of this, many of them are reported to have suffered punishment 
by mutilation for abuses of the coinage, although the numbers involved vary in different 
sources. From the names of mints and moneyers on the surviving coins it appears that more 
than half of the fifty-one mints known to have produced type XIV were not operating 
during the issue of type XV. 5 These were mainly the lesser mints, of which only one or two 
moneyers are recorded in type XIV, but there was also an unparalleled degree of 
discontinuity in the names of moneyers at those mints that remained active in type XV. It is 
natural to see the wholesale replacement of moneyers, although not necessarily the closure 
of the lesser mints, as a consequence of the Winchester assize, and it has accordingly been 
suggested that the introduction of type XV should be dated shortly after this, with type 
XIV as the issue current up to the time of the assize. Type XV was undoubtedly a longer 
type than all or most of the other issues of the reign, but whether it can be allocated a span 
of more than ten years, from early 1125 to the end of 1136, is a question that requires 
further consideration. Although the Pipe Roll entries do not themselves answer it, they do 
supply some interesting evidence about a number of moneyers of the period. 

Despite the intensive work done on the late Saxon and Norman coinage in recent years, 
we still do not know the mechanism by which the periodic renovatio monetae , the central 
feature of English coinage from Edgar’s reform in the 970s to the end of the Norman 
period, was implemented. 6 Dolley assumed that within a limited period from the 


1 W.J. Andrew, 'A numismatic history of the reign of 
Henry I. 1100-1135’ NC 4th ser.. I (1901). 

’ Pipe Roll 31 Henry J. edited by J. Hunter (1833); for a 
recent discussion of its contents see J.A. Green, The 
Government of England under Henry I (Cambridge. 1986). 
especially chapter 4 

’ For a valuable survey of evidence and opinions, see M. 
Blackburn, ’Coinage and Currency under Henry 1: a 
Review'. Anglo-Norman Studies XIII (1990), 49-81. which 
includes comprehensive references to the relevant literature. 

4 For documentary references to the Winchester assize, 

see G.C. Brooke, BMC Norman Kings (1916). 1. cxliv-v. 

Symeon of Durham, who died r. 1 129. puts the assize two 
years later. Green (see n.2). pp. 18 and 89-90. suggests that 


'wlvat finally goaded Henry to lake action were the 
complaints of his mercenary knights in Normandy about the 
poor quality of the coins in which their wages were paid', 
citing Robert of Torigny's interpolations in William ol 
Jumieges, Gesla Normannorum Ducum , p. 297. 

? I. Stewart, 'Tvpe XV or Henry SC Mil Nov. 1989. 

259-64. 

* For recent discussions of the renovatio system see I. 
Stewart, 'Coinage and recomage alter Edgar's reform', in 
Studies in Anglo-Saxon Coinage, edited by K. Jonsson, 
Numisntaliska Mcddehinden 35 (Stockholm. 1990), pp. 455-85 
and M Blackburn, Aethclrcd's coinage and the payment ol 
tribute', in The Battle oj MaUlon, A.O. 99/. edited by D.G. 
Scragg and M. Dcegan (Manchester. 1991). pp. 156-69 
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introduction of a new type all citizens were required to take their old pennies to the nearest 
mint and exchange them for new ones. Others have suggested the recoinage was the 
practical consequence of a provision that certain official payments such as taxes should 
only be made in the current type of coin, or that sheriffs had to account to the exchequer 
for the returns from their counties in coin produced by their own moneyers. But, whatever 
the mechanism, the type XV system would have constituted a radical financial upheaval 
(although seemingly one put into reverse soon after Henry’s death, when most of the 
smaller mints were revived). There would certainly have been consequences for royal 
revenue, perhaps in respect of taxation itself, but even if not, through loss of farms, fees or 
seignorage, for which the crown could be expected to have sought some compensating 
remedy. Whatever the reason had been during the previous hundred and fifty years for 
having a comprehensive network of mints, county by county, it can no longer have applied 
during the currency of type XV, or at least not in the same way. The reduction in the 
number of mints and moneyers after type XIV therefore goes far beyond the necessary 
process of replacing dishonest moneyers with new ones, but why such far-reaching changes 
were introduced remains unexplained. It is, however, against that background that we 
need to consider the occurrence of the names of moneyers in the Pipe Roll. 

Moneyers had figured in English official documents since the time of Offa, and there are 
many instances in the Saxon period to suggest that they were persons of rank and 
importance in public affairs. 7 When the exchequer and other records become plentiful, 
from the second half of the twelfth century, there are frequent references to men described 
as moneyers, and it is likely that others named include persons who at one time or another 
were responsible for coinage. Most of the names of moneyers in the Pipe Rolls of Henry II 
find mention there at approximately the dates when they were signing coins, but there are 
entries which imply that the moneyer concerned was not currently exercising the office, 
many of the entries repeated from year to year being of this kind. More than twenty of the 
names recorded under Henry II can be identified as moneyers of Stephen, mostly not 
continuing after 1158, and many of these entries must therefore fall some years after the 
persons concerned had ceased to be named on the coinage. 8 One should not be surprised to 
find the same thing happening under Henry I. Fines or other debts were often carried 
forward from year to year, as is evident from the repeated entries in the period where the 
rolls survive continuously. In the case of the 1130 Pipe Roil, because it stands alone, this 
unfortunately means that we do not know when such debts were first incurred, or how 
much of the original debt had by then been discharged. 

A further problem in relation to the reign of Henry I is that our record of mints and 
moneyers is so incomplete. Because of such large hoards as Bournemouth, Lincoln, 
‘Beauvais’ and Watford, from the later years of Henry I’s reign or the beginning of 
Stephen’s, we must know the great majority of mints and moneyers’ names in types XIV 
and XV, but even in these two types the ‘Beauvais’ hoard contained surprises, adding the 
mints of Pembroke and Sudbury in type XV, the latter particularly unexpected as making 
Suffolk the only county in the kingdom to have had three mints active during the type. Of 
the first thirteen types of the reign it is clear that we know only a selection of the mints and 
moneyers, and new hoards can be relied upon to increase their number substantially. Thus 
the Lincoln hoard added no fewer than fifteen new moneyer/type combinations for the 
Lincoln mint from types VII to XV. Any discussion of the careers of individual moneyers 
can therefore only be of a most provisional kind, and is liable to major revision in the light 
of subsequent discoveries. The table appended hereunder of the types recorded for the 


7 1. Stewart. ‘Minis.tr> and MonetariiL RN 30 (1988), Elmore Jones, 'Stephen Type VIL. BNJ 28 (1955-7), 537-54 
166-75. (see p, 547). 

M D.F. Allen, BMC Henry 11, pp. Ixv-lxxi and cv-cvi; F, 



moneyers mentioned in this article should accordingly be treated with appropriate reserve. 

Although only four persons are actually described as moneyers in the 1130 Pipe Roll, 
several others can be confidently identified as moneyers because of the nature of the 
entries, and in a number of other cases there are coincidences of name and place that point 
to the possibility, indeed often the likelihood, of identity between men named on the 
coinage and in the Roll. For example, a moneyer Edric coined at Stafford, Bristol and 
Hereford in the later types of Henry and the first of Stephen, while an Edric is found 
standing surety in Staffordshire in 1 130 . 9 In Essex an Edward accounted for 36s. 8d. (of 
which he paid £1), 10 and there was an Edward minting at Colchester in Henry’s type XIII 
and Stephen’s type 1. The reeve (propositus ) of Thetford, who owed £35 2s. 8d., was called 
Fulchard," surely the same man as the Folcard who struck coins of Henry I type XIV in 
that borough. Another Thetford moneyer, in type XIV and earlier, was Godwine, perhaps 
the Godwin of Wichingeham who paid 40s. in Norfolk on the plea of Richard Bass ‘de 
Tietford’. 12 In Nottinghamshire one Suein de Porta owed 100s., 13 and a Swein coined at 
Nottingham in the 1130s. A moneyer called Wibert was in office at the same period at 
Gloucester, presumably the Wibert Savage who features in the Gloucestershire return. 14 
Odard, the vicecomes of Carlisle (also mentioned in the Roll in connection with his 
brother-in-law in Gloucestershire), 15 w-as the son of Hildret, one of the lessees of the 
Cumberland silver mines, and is perhaps to be identified with the Hudard whose name 
appears on some rare coins of Carlisle in Stephen’s name. Even in the case of Driu, named 
under Carmarthen in the Pipe Roll, 16 there must be a chance of identity with the Hereford 
moneyer of the 1 150s, despite the interval of time. But perhaps the most convincing case of 
all is that of Boneface, whose estate was the subject of an entry under Sussex 17 - such a 
rare name, occurring only this once in the Pipe Roll and only once on the Norman coinage, 
that it must refer to the moneyer who worked for Henry I at Hastings. 

The foregoing examples are sufficient to demonstrate the general tendency of persons 
who acted as moneyers to find mention in the exchequer accounts for one reason or 
another. Systematic study of the roll would no doubt reveal other cases. Thus, Mrs 
Nightingale is probably correct in identifying the Tovius, described as an engineer, who 
was excused from taxation, as the moneyer Tovi, who signed coins at Oxford and Stamford 
in type X and Twynham, Winchester and London from type XIV to Stephen type I. 18 This 
astonishing range of mints does indeed suggest that Tovi was no ordinary local moneyer, 
but held some unusual role in the king’s administration. Also excused from taxation was 
Theoderic, son of Deorman, one of a long dynasty of moneyers, who is quite possibly to be 
equated with the Stephen moneyer who signs as Tierri D. 19 

The four persons described as moneyers in the roll were Brand (Honour of Arundel), 20 
Gillopatric (Pembroke), 21 Saiet (Hampshire) 22 and Ulchetell (Norfolk). 23 In the cases of 
four others the entries relate to minting offences - Algar, Spracheling and Godwin 
Quachehand, all at London, and Saiet’s nephew Alvric under Hampshire. Most of these 
are immediately identifiable on the coinage. The name Spracheling is not found on coins of 


* PR p. 75. 

10 PR p 55. 

11 PR p. 98. 

12 PR p. 93. 

13 PR p. 9. 

IJ PR p. 77; D C. Douglas and G W. Greenaway. English 
Historical Documents, II (1953), p. fill. 

13 PR pp. 79. 140 and 142; Andrew, p. 140. This 
identity would not be valid if Odard of Carlisle was the 
same as Odard of Bamburgh, who died between 1130 and 
1133 (Green. Government of England, pp. 15fi, n. 7fi, and 
264). 


16 PR p. 90. 

17 PR p. 69; Andrew, pp. 206 and 209. 

,!i P. Nightingale, 'Some London moneyers. and reflec- 
tions on ihc organization of English mints in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries'. NC 142 (1982). 34-50 (at p. 43); PR, 
p. 152. 

1,1 Nightingale, pp. 35ff; PR. p. 41. 

20 PR p. 42; Andrew, pp. 153 and 156-8. 

21 PR p. 136; Andrew, pp. 213 and 216-17. 

22 PR p. 40; Andrew, pp. 462-4. 

23 PR p. 94 (pecunia - probably ‘chattels'); Andrew, pp 
327 and 331-2. 
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Henry I, but there was a Spracelinc at Winchester in the 1080s and 1090s and a Sperling or 
Sperlings at Hastings under William II and at London under William II and Henry I. Since 
Spracheling is bracketed in the roll with Algar, an undoubted London moneyer of Henry I , 
in respect of a coinage offence, there are good grounds for following Andrew in identifying 
him with the London moneyer Sperling. 24 Although it would imply a minting career of up to 
forty years, it is even conceivable that he was the same man not only as the Hastings Sperling, 
but also as the Winchester Spracelinc, since Winchester had frequently exchanged moneyers 
with the Sussex mints before the Conquest. 25 Sperling was a London alderman and Algar a 
canon of St Paul’s. 26 Godwin Quachehand (is it too fanciful to interpret his byname as 
referring to the loss of his right hand by mutilation?) is probably to be identified as the 
GODPINE GV on a unique coin, of illegible mint, of type XV, since G is sometimes used for Q 
on late Saxon coinage, and there was a Godwine at London in type XIV. 27 

Brand’s entry provides what appears to be the only direct reference to the Winchester 
assize. He accounted for £20 ‘ne esset disfactus cum aliis monetariis’. He had paid £4 into 
the exchequer in 1129/30 and still owed £16. If he had been paying off his debt at the same 
annual rate since 1124/5, his original fine would have been £40. Brand was a prolific 
moneyer at Chichester up to type XIII, but he is known from only a single coin of type 
XIV.- 8 Chichester, like all the other Sussex mints, was closed during type XV but there is a 
coin of Stephen type I of this mint with a short moneyer’s name ending in D, 29 which seems 
to suggest that Brand briefly returned to office sometime after 1135. One wonders whether 
Brand can have been alone in being allowed to pay a fine by way of penalty instead of being 
mutilated with the other moneyers. Given the attractions of revenue to the crown, it could 
have been an option offered to quite a number of moneyers adjudged guilty provided that 
they could demonstrate the prospect of being able to pay. The Pipe Roll of 1124/5 would 
no doubt be an illuminating document on this score. 

Although not referring to the payment of fines in lieu of mutilation, many of the other 
entries relating to coinage offences are likely to date back to the Winchester assize. While 
that was very probably not the first or last occasion in the 1120s on which a moneyer was 
fined or otherwise punished, it was clearly much the most drastic and comprehensive, and 
presumably lies behind an entry such as that under Pembroke. There the moneyer 
Gillopatric accounted for £4 ‘pro foris(facto) veteris monete’. He had paid 40s. in 1129/30 
and still owed 40s. If paid at £2 per annum since 1124/5, his original fine would have been 
£14. Gillopatric’s coins are known between type X of Henry and type I of Stephen, and are 
all very rare, as befits the output of a very small county mint where he was the only 
moneyer. The nature of his wrongdoing in relation to the old coinage is not stated, but if it 
was similar to Brand’s the difference in the amount of their fines could have been due to 
the fact that the scale of Giliopatric’s coinage was less. 

Algar and Spracheling, though not described as moneyers, are entered under London as 
owing 10 marks for an offence of false pennies (‘pro foris(facto) falsorum denariorum’), 
which sounds like something close to forgery. Algar was a London moneyer in all types 
from X to XIV of Henry I, and several earlier. Although not known from official coins of 
type XV, he reappears in type I of Stephen. Andrew suggested that he may not have 
learned the lesson from his punishment, since there are some plated forgeries combining 
an obverse of Stephen with a reverse of Henry’s type XV that appears to carry his name.™ 


2a PR p. 148; Andrew, pp. 275 and 282-4. Surprisingly, 
Brooke (BMC p, cxiv)saw no reason to suppose' that Algar 
and Spracheling were moneyers. Dr Conte advises me that 
Sperling is now also known for Northampton in type X from 
a coin in the recent M a ns lie I d- W ood ho u s e find. 

25 I. Stewart. ‘The Sussex mints and their moneyers', in 
The South Saxons , edited by P, Brandon (1978), pp. 89-137. 


26 Nightingale, pp. 41, 43 and 48. 

27 PR p. 146; Andrew, pp. 282-3 and 300; again Brooke 
(BMC p. cxlv, n, 2) is sceptical. 

28 BMC 120. 

29 Glendining, 14 Oct. 1985. lot 50. 

20 Andrew, p. 283; SCB1 Mack, no. 1582. 
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Spracheling, if correctly identified with Sperling, does not feature on the coins after type 
XIII. Their fine, or at least the amount outstanding in 1130, was not unduly large. Also 
expressed in marks, but of gold worth ten or twelve times as much as silver, was the debt of 
Godwin Quachehand who owed four marks of gold in order that he might have pardon for 
a pladtum of the coinage ( monete ). 

Saiet’s debt was of a different order. He owed the huge sum of 278 marks (£185 6s. 8d.) 
for the fee or payment (placitum ) of two dies, while his nephew Alvric accounted for 24 
marks (£16) for ‘falso cypho\ of which he paid £4 and still owed 18 marks or £12. Whatever 
cypho means here, 31 Alvric had clearly been found to be dishonest. His coins are of the last 
two types of Henry I only, whereas Saiet’s career started earlier and continued under 
Stephen. Mr Seaby has drawn attention to the fact that only three of the Winchester 
moneyers of type XIV, Alfric (= Alvric), Godwine and Saiet, continued into type XV, and 
he sees this as corroborating the statement in the Winton Annals that all the moneyers, 
except three of Winchester, were mutilated. 32 Since Saiet’s debt is not stated to have been 
the penalty for an offence, it may have arisen for some other reason. There is no 
comparable entry in the roll, but as the equivalent of more than 44,000 silver pennies it is 
worth considering whether this could have represented the product of the two dies 
mentioned. As a punishment it would have been of exceptional severity for any offence, 33 
and if consequent upon the Winchester assize it would be odd that Saiet escaped 
mutilation. If, on the other hand, it represents some form of account, it could perhaps 
relate to silver provided by the crown for minting, since the Treasury was still held at 
Winchester at this date. 

In the cases of two of the moneyers mentioned in the 1 130 Pipe Roll, the entries relate to 
their estates. Under Norfolk it is recorded that Edstan owed 100s. ‘de pecunia’ of Ulchetell 
the moneyer (Ulfcil on the coins). Edstan himself was also a Norwich moneyer, through 
most of the reign of Henry I and into Stephen's. The Ulchetell entry does, incidentally, 
demonstrate the impossibility of the chronology proposed by Dolley, which allowed an 
unrealistically brief period of issue for type XV, 1 134—5, and put the start of type XIV in 
1131. 34 In this respect it is reinforced by the (defective) entry under Sussex recording that 
someone paid or owed money for title to the land of Boneface his relative, whose known 
coins of Hastings are of types X and XIV. Presumably Ulchetell and Boneface had died 
quite recently, although not necessarily in the year 1129/30 itself. The latest coins of each 
of them are of type XIV. In the case of Boneface this is not relevant to the date of the start 
of type XV, since the Sussex mints were all closed during that type. Norwich, however, 
took on an expanded role in type XV, and, unless suspended, Ulchetell might be expected 
to have contributed to it if it had been introduced before his death. This could suggest 
either that type XV began not long before 1129/30 or that the debt for his estate was 
outstanding for several years. Since Edstan and Ulchetell had been colleagues for a 
considerable period, and Edstan remained actively in office, the sheriff would presumably 
have endeavoured to collect the debt from him without undue delay. 

The roll does not name the moneyer Aedgar, but he deserves mention in a review of 
documentary references to moneyers in the later years of Henry 1 by virtue of his 
appointment as the abbot of Reading’s moneyer. The foundation charter of the abbey, 
which (assuming it is authentic) is dated to 1 125, had included in the privileges granted a 


11 If cyphus. normally meaning a cup, could here be used 
for aipellu, the small cup in which silver was inelled for 
assay, falso cypho could mean 'for false assay' or possibly 
'lor false (coin exposed by) assay'. 

M P. Seaby, Henry I coin types; design characteristics and 
chronology’; The Yorkshire Numismatist. I (1988). 27-43. 

However, some very heavy fines were sometimes 


imposed during the reign of Henry II: P.W.P. Carlyon- 
Britton. Historical notes on the first coinage of Henry II . 
BNJ II (1905), 185-242 (note especially the huge sums owed 
by Canterbury moneyers. pp. 188 and 220) 

u M Dolley. The Norman Conquest and the English 
Coinage (1966). 



mint and one moneyer at Reading. But by a writ of Roger of Salisbury, acting as viceroy in 
the king’s absence, addressed to Alberic (Aubrey) de Vere as sheriff of London, this was 
varied to the grant of a moneyer at London, the first holder of the office to be Edgar. The 
date of the writ has been put between 1125 and 1128 or 1129. Aubrey seems to have ceased 
to be sheriff by Michaelmas 1128, but Henry was abroad from July 1123 to September 1126 
and August 1127 to July 1129 so it cannot belong to the period Sept. 1126 - Aug. 1127. 35 
Coins of London with the name Aedgar are known only of type XV, but he minted at 
Ipswich in types XIII and XIV and again under Stephen. If the date of the writ could be 
established more closely, therefore, it might offer a useful clue to when Edgar ceased to 
coin at Ipswich and took up office at London (although there may have been an interval 
between the two). 

None of the foregoing is at all conclusive as to the date when type XV, with its attendant 
reform of the mint network, was introduced, but it does throw some light on the process. 
Strangely, none of the persons described in the 1130 Pipe Roll as moneyers or as owing 
fines related to monetary offences appears, on the evidence of surviving coins, to have 
gone out of office permanently at the end, or during the course, of type XIV. The only 
moneyer of this kind who is unknown on coins later than type XIV is Spracheling, if the 
same as Sperling, but his coins end with type XIII. If we can take the individual Pipe Roll 
entries as representative, some of those punished did not operate in type XV although 
their mints remained active, e.g. Algar of London, but in the case of others, e.g. Brand of 
Chichester, their mints were closed anyway, so they were not necessarily debarred from 
office. Some were punished but continued in office in type XV, e.g. Gillopatric at 
Pembroke and Alvric at Winchester. In the light of this, I find it difficult to see the 
reduction in the number, and change in the identity, of moneyers between types XIV and 
XV as solely a response to the dishonest practices punished at the Winchester assize. For 
instance, Aedgar of Ipswich would presumably not have been given such a respectable post 
soon afterwards if he had been suspended from office at Ipswich for misbehaviour. Three 
of the five Ipswich moneyers of type XIV reappear under Stephen, including Aedgar, yet it 
was the Sudbury moneyer Osbern who was drafted to Ipswich as sole moneyer in type XV, 
while he in turn was replaced at Sudbury by one Godimer, not previously recorded on the 
coinage. It is not obvious why such a complex reshuffle should have been due to the 
Winchester purge. Mr Blackburn has drawn attention to the administrative reforms, 
concentrated in the years 1128-31, relating to the functions of the sheriffs in connection 
with the royal revenue, 36 and one wonders whether the role of the moneyer may have 
changed in type XV sufficiently to need a different type of person in many cases. The 
ending of coinage in several counties and the concentration of minting in (mostly) larger 
centres imply a fundamental change in the way that the recoinage system was operated and 
the king’s revenue collected; and when the pre-XV system was, apparently, restored after 
1135, quite a number of the pre-XV moneyers reappeared with it. My impression - and I 
emphasize that it is no more than that - is that the type XV reform, although no doubt 
stimulated in part by the circumstances that led to the Winchester assize, was not a simple 
consequence of it, and went substantially beyond what was necessary to achieve the 
punishment or replacement of dishonest moneyers. More work is needed on this 
remarkable monetary reform, but any assessment of what it involved must take account of 
the moneyer entries in the 1130 Pipe Roll. 


Andrew, pp. 372-6. For the dating see B.R. Kemp , 800-1216: The Shaping of a City (JP75), pp. 206 and 372, and 

Reading Abbey Cartularies l (Camden 4th series, 31, 1986), J.A. Green, English Sheriffs to 1154 (PRO Handbook no. 
no. 177, pp. 145-6 (1125x9) and E.J. Kealey. Roger of 24, 1990), p. 58. I am indebted to Prof. Brooke for these 
Salisbury, Viceroy of England (Berkeley, 1972), pp. 243-4 references. 

( c . J 125-8): cf. C.N.L. Brooke and G. Keir. London y> Blackburn, 'Review', p. 75 citing Green, pp. 215-16. 
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Finally, two general observations about personal names are perhaps worth making. 
First, the ratio of Norman names, Radulfs, Ricards, Rodbcrts, Walters and Willelms, to 
English names is much higher in the roll than on the coinage of Henry I, even than in the 
last two types of the reign, when moneyers with Norman names begin to be found at many 
mints. Men with pre-Conquest names seem therefore to have held their ground in the role 
of moneyers more effectively than in the central financial administration of the land. But it 
is noteworthy that the major replacement of moneyers between types XIV and XV was the 
first occasion when Norman names occur in reasonable abundance on the coinage. The 
second point is the persistence of some particular names in certain places or areas. 
Glancing at the text of the roll, I have, for instance, noticed a Leovric Locc under 
Hampshire , 3 ’ and an Outi at Lincoln . 38 There had been a moneyer called Aestan Loc at 
Winchester in the late Saxon period, and one called Auti or Outi at Lincoln for Edward the 
Confessor . 39 


Moneyer 

Mint 

Pre-XIIl 

Aedgar 

Ipswich 

London 

111 

Alfric 

Winchester 


Algar 

London 

l-V, VII. 
X-XI1 


Southwark 

VII, X, XI 

Boniface 

Hastings 

X 

Brand 

Chichester 

VI, VII, X. 
XII 

Driu 

Hereford 


Edric 

Stafford 

X 


Bristol 

Hereford 

X, XII 

Edstan 

Norwich 

III-V, VII, 
X-XII 

Edward 

Colchester 

Sudbury 


Folcard 

Thetford 


Gillepatric 

Pembroke 

X 

Godwine 

London 


GV 




Henry / 

XIII XIV 

x x 

X 

X X 

X X 

X 

X X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


XV 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


Stephen 
I Later 

x II 


x 


X 


VII 


X 

X II 


X 

x VII 


X 


37 PR p. 40. 

™ PR p. 111. 

V) I am grateful for comments to Miss Marion Archibald. 


Mr Mark Blackburn. Prof. Christopher Brooke. Dr William 
Conte. Dr Judith Green, and Prof. Philip Grierson, with 
whom 1 have discussed the subject ol this a rude 
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Money er 
God wine 

Hudard 

Saiet 

Sperljnc 

Swein 
Tierri D, 
Tovi 

Ulfcil 

Wibert 
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Henry l 


Mint 

Pre-XlU 

XI! I 

XIV 

XV 

Norwich 


X 

X 


Thetford 

V, X 

X 

X 


Carlisle 





Winchester 

VII, IX. XI 

X 

X 

X 

Hastings 

I, IV, VII, X 




London 

I, VII. X, XI 

X 



Nottingham 




X 

London 





Oxford, Stamford 
Twynham 

Winchester 

X 


X 

X 

London 




X 

Norwich 

X 

X 

X 


Gloucester 




X 


/ Later 

x 

(x) 

x VII 

x VII 

II, VII 

x 



DATING STEPHEN’S FIRST TYPE 


MARION M. ARCHIBALD 

IN recent years, two dating schemes for Stephen's substantive types have been current. 
Both allow that only BMC types I, II, VI and VII were substantive (II and VI being 
confined to areas controlled by Stephen), and agree that BMC types III, IV and V were not 
part of the consecutive series, but were parallel local issues of the middle numismatic 
period of the reign. 1 They also accept that the introduction of the last type, BMC VII, 
followed the Treaty of Westminster made between Stephen and the future Henry II in 
December 1 153. 2 Where they differ is that what may be termed the short chronology still 
keeps to the traditional view - a few mutations apart - that type I began early in the reign, 
continued throughout Stephen’s captivity between 2 February and 1 November 1141, and 
possibly for a short time after his release, but that type II followed relatively soon 
afterwards. 3 The revised chronology, on the other hand, advocates a seriously extended 
period of issue for the initial type. This long chronology, first put forward in 1968, 
suggested that type I may have continued to be struck until 'the late 1 140s’. 4 The dating 
implications were more fully worked out in 1974, when type 1 was divided into periods 
distinguished by the presence of rex, re, R or nothing after the king’s name; each 
legend-group was given ‘suggested dates of issue' of about five years, ending with coins 
reading STIEFNE which were assigned to T 147-1 149/50’. 5 A long chronology was lent 
support by the proposal put forward in 1980 that the defacement of obverse dies of type I 
should be associated with the imposition of a papal interdict in 1148/’ 

What is at issue is essentially how long BMC I continued to be struck. While this paper 
will comment on aspects of the earlier chronologies as appropriate, its intention is to 
re-examine the evidence for dating Stephen’s first substantive type, as far as is possible, 
from first principles. The relative order of the coins will be considered first, without 
involving any discussion of their historical dates, and only when that has been established 
will an attempt be made to relate the resulting sequence to the events of the reign. 


1 In this paper Stephen's types arc described by the 

Roman numerals given to them in G.C. Brooke. British 

Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Norman Kings. 2 vols, 
(London, 1918) eg BMC type 1 or BMC I. Since these 

numerals no longer represent the chronological sequence of 
all the types, it is now usual to refer to the substantive types 
by brief descriptions of their reverse designs: BMC I. Cross 
Moline type: BMC II. Cross Pattee type: BMC VI. Cross 
Fleury type: BMC VII. Cross Pommee type. While this is a 
good solution lor many purposes, the writer found that in 
this discussion it was clearer to use the numerals. Individual 
coins in the British Museum are quoted by their Arabic 
catalogue numbet eg BMC 123 or, if they were acquired 
after the publication of the catalogue, bv their registration 
number. Details of all the coins illustrated are given in the 
index to the plates. Moneyers names are quoted as they 
appear on the coins and not in their correct - form. 

- This is essentially the scheme proposed in the latest 
detailed survey of Stephen's coinage by R.P Mack. 
'Stephen and the Anarchy 1135-1154'. BNJ 35 (1966). 
38-112, although Mack, while leaving the matter open, 
tended to favour the view that type VI was issued concur- 
rently with type II. 


' This was the position which was adopted by the writer 
in the exhibition catalogue English Romanesque Art 
1000-1200. Arts Council. Hayward Gallery. London 5 
April-8 July I9S4. 32(1-41. and also by G.C. Boon. Coins o) 
the Anarchy 1125-54. National Museum of Wales. Cardiff 
148ft. 

4 Michael Dolley in 'The Anglo-Norman coins in the 
Uppsala University cabinet', BNJ 37 ( 1968). 29-34. sug- 
gested (p. 34) that type II possibly began in the late 1 140s. 
His views on aspects of dating also featured in M . Dolley and 
K.A. Goddard, ‘The A.N. spellings "Stifne", “Stelne" and 
"Sticfne" found in the obverse legends of English coins o| 
Stephen's lirst substantive type', Prttv. Royal Irish Academy , 
Vol 71. Section C. Number 2 (1971). 19-34. 

' K.J Seaman. 'A re-examination ol some hoards con- 
taining coins ol Stephen’. BNJ 48 (1978), 58-72, expanding 
and revising his earlier paper. ‘King Stephen's first coinage. 
1135-1141'. Scaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin, February 
1968. 60-2. 

“ Peter Seahy. 'King Stephen and the Interdict ol 1148' 
BNJ 50 ( 19X0). 50-60. and ' The defaced pennies of Stephen 
from Sussex mints'. BNJ 56 (1986), 102-107. 
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I Relative Chronology 

Legends and style 

At the beginning of Stephen’s first type, as so often when a new coinage is introduced, 
there was a brief period of experimentation before a norm was established. The speed and 
unexpectedness of his seizure of the throne, and the disputed succession, may have added 
to the pressures for a new coinage in his name. It was evidently decided that the coins 
should have a right profile bust to distinguish them from the left three-quarter-face effigy of 
the last coins of Henry 1. The earliest surviving coins of Stephen, from a die used by two 
moneyers at London, Liefred and Smaewine, follow the previous type ( BMC XV) in 
setting out the king’s name in Latin, stefanvs R (pi. 1, 1), and in showing him wearing the 
same closed crown. 7 This crown is also present on coins of Bury St Edmunds reading 
STIFNE REX (pi. 1, 2-3) although the annulet at each end of band on the Stefanus R die is 
here replaced by a pellet. 8 The Bury die shows a lock of hair to the left of the face, present 
on the Stefanus R die but absent on other early dies reading STIFNE REX with the open lily 
crown used at Leicester (pi. X, 4) and Lincoln (pi. 1, 5). Such permutations of early 
features, including crowns decorated in various ways with annulets e.g. at Lincoln (pi. I, 6) 
and Norwich (pi. 1, 7), are indicative of the need to send out dies quickly at the start of the 
reign. An effigy was soon established which was to be the standard for the rest of the type 
(pi. 1, 8). The official dies were produced in the London workshop controlled by successive 
members of the Fitz Otto family who enjoyed the hereditary right to cut the dies used by all 
the moneyers of the kingdom. They were made from piece-punches and achieved a 
recognizable house-style throughout the type. 9 

Although coin-types can be issued over long periods with virtually no alteration in their 
inscriptions, legends often tend to become shorter with time, so the basic sequence of 
STIFNE REX, STIEFNE REX, stiefne RE, STIEFNE R and STIEFNE is certainly broadly 
correct. 10 The presence or absence of colon punctuation marks at the end of the legends 
subdivides this sequence further. The coins show however that the stages in this devolution 
of the legend were not always mutually exclusive or of equal duration, and that old dies 
(more usually the obverses which occupied the less vulnerable lower position during the 
striking process) were sometimes re-used out of sequence. The length of the obverse 
legends does not always establish the order in which the dies were cut or the coins struck. 
The successive loss of several letters from the end of an obverse legend may, in some cases, 
point to the relative longevity of the type concerned, but can equally well be the result of a 
high demand for coin over a much shorter period. 11 This was just the situation in the earlier 
part of Stephen’s reign when both sides required cash to pay mercenary troops. Thus, 
while the decreasing lengths of the legends on coins of type I are indicative of their relative 
date, they do not of themselves require a long chronology. 

The shortening of the obverse legend is accompanied by a decline in the style of the 
effigy: the neat detailed representation of the king’s bust on early dies of the substantive 


7 B.H.l.H, Stewart, ‘Stefanus R\ NC 7th senes 12 
(1972), 167-175. discusses several sinkings from this die by 
Liefred and Smaewine at London and suggests that it had 

been recut from one of Henry Ps last issue. BMC type XV. 
Tire writer does not see the necessity for this and, in view of 
the related coins discussed below, considers that it is 
unlikely. 

* BMC 7 and the double-struck BMC ft. both illustrated 

here (pi. I, 2-3), are from the same dies, although the 

identity was not noted by Brooke who recorded their 
obverse legends as reading differently. He did not draw 


attention to the use of the closed crown either here or under 
Liefred of London. BMC 68 (pi. 1, 1), the only coin of the 
Stephanus R group in the British Museum collection. 

* The Fitz Otto dies will be referred to hereafter as 
‘metropolitan', a useful description coined by G.C. Boon. 

■ ft Seaman, 1978 and Dolley/Goddard. 1971. There arc. of 
course, accidenltil misspellings even on official dies e.g. 
SIEFNE R (BMC 6. Gilebert of Bury St Edmunds). 

11 Henry I BMC type X rapidly devolved from HEN- 
RICVS REX ANGL to HENRlCVS RE i.c. up to five 
letters lost in a maximum of three years. 
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type was succeeded by increasingly devolved simplifications of the original design. Stylistic 
considerations are more subjective than the presence or absence of a letter, but the 
appearance of the effigy also passes through recognisable, if usually less clearly-defined, 
stages. Where vital parts of the obverse legend are illegible (even with several die- 
duplicates to hand), the style of the bust can be a valuable and broadly reliable indicator of 
a coin’s place in the official sequence. It can also alert the student to the possibility that dies 
may have been used in an abnormal order. 

Devolution of Stephen type I obverse dies 

The obverse dies of Stephen type 1 fall into two main groups. The first group all have inner 
circles and, although there is some devolution in the effigy, the deterioration in style is not 
very great (pi. I, 8-12). On dies with STIFNE REX (pi. 1, 8) the effigy is neat, almost half 
length; from dies with STIEFNE REX (pi. 1, 9) to those with STIEFNE RE (pi. 1, 10) it is 
tending to become wider with a slightly bigger head; on dies with STIEFNE R (pi. 1,11) the 
collar band is becoming flatter and on dies with STIEFNE (pi. 1, 12) the collar band is 
beginning to extend towards the sceptre. The features noted are again not mutually 
exclusive but, throughout, the dies exhibit a continuity in basic style and die-cutting 
technique indicative of their supply from a single source, the Fitz Otto workshop. 

There is a clear division between the dies discussed above, all of which have an inner 
circle, and whose style is essentially good, and the later type 1 dies, most of which have no 
inner circle, and whose style shows a marked decline and rapidly becomes even worse 
(compare pi. 1, 8-12 with 13-18). After a brief period at the start of this second phase 
when some care was taken, including the continued use of an inner circle and the revival of 
the initial R of the king’s title, the dies lose first the R. then the inner circle, and the effigies 
develop a gross, hurried, look with the collar band moving to the right and extending far 
beyond the line of the bust to touch, or almost touch, the sceptre. One series of these later 
dies is characterised by a pellet in a high triangular crown (pi. 1, 13-15), and another by a 
generally lower crown without a pellet (pi. 1, 16-18). Inferior in appearance though they 
are, their style is clearly still that of the Fitz Otto workshop. There is an overlap in the 
stylistic decline of these two groups which might indicate that they were the products of 
two different die-cutters, suggesting in turn that more dies than usual were required 
quickly at this time. One of the latest of these metropolitan dies apparently does not get 
further than STIEFN (pi. 1, 15). 

Another group of late dies, in a style quite unrelated to the others, is distinguished by an 
almond-shaped eye and a wide crown with rounded instead of the usual pointed fleurs. 
Known only of three London moneyers. Alvred. Brimar and Robert (from different 
obverse dies, pi. 1, 19-21), and on one of the defaced obverses used at Norwich (pi. 1, 22), 
they have an inner circle and read STIEFNE R. The letters of the legends, which are neat, 
but of abnormal style and irregular size, may have used some punches but are not in the 
Fitz Otto house-style. One die was used before and after a small crescent mark was added 
in front of the nose, both by the London moncyer Alvred (pi. 1, 19 and Boon no. 29). The 
moneyers’ names, in a pronunciation spelling, are different from those found on their Fitz 
Otto dies: Alvred instead of Alfred and Robert instead of Rodbert. Brimar i.e. Brihtmaer 
is also a pronunciation spelling, but this Anglo-Saxon name clearly gave problems even to 
the official die-cutter(s). and it appears in several different forms on Fitz Otto dies. The 
place of this group in the sequence will be discussed in the dating section below. 


Pereric 

It has been necessary to discuss the Stephen dies in some detail so that other coin-groups of 
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the type I period can be placed correctly in the sequence. The first of these is the Pereric 
coins. They are in all respects like other official coins of type I except that their obverse 
dies, also cut in the Fitz Otto workshop, read pereric m (pi. 1, 24) or PERERIC (pi. 1, 23 
and pi. 2, 1-3). They all have inner circles and the style of the effigy is similar to those of 
the better-style series, reading stiefne with an inner circle (pi. 1, 12; contrast with the 
later poorer-style group pi. 1, 13-18). 

It would be difficult, on stylistic grounds alone, to decide whether the PERERIC dies 
come before or after these STIEFNE dies. The forms of the mint-signature on coins of 
Lincoln, plentiful thanks to the large type I hoards from the north. South Kyme (Lines.) 
and Prestwich (Lancs.), are helpful on this point. 12 The Stephen type 1 coins of the series 
with better-style obverses have reverses with signatures of the NICOL type, whereas the 
coins of the later poorer-style series have signatures of the LINCOL type. 13 The sole 
pereric M obverse die at Lincoln is paired with a single reverse die of the moneyer Siward 
reading NICO (Mack 46), and the only known pereric die is used with a reverse of the 
moneyer Rawulf (pi. 2 , 1) similarly reading NICO. 

There is one apparent problem: on two coins from the Prestwich hoard the Pereric 
obverse die used in good condition by Rawulf is found in worn state partnering reverses of 
Gladvine and Renaut both of which read LIN (pi. 2, 2-3), Each of these two reverse dies is 
however found paired with a (different) late Stephen type I obverse of the poorer-style 
stiefne group with no inner circle (pi. 1,4-5), and for both moneyers, the reverse die is in 
a better condition than when it was used with the Pereric obverse. This shows that the 
Pereric die must have been re-used with two reverses of the later LIN series. The Gladvine 
and Renaut coins with Pereric obverses were therefore not struck in the Pereric period 
proper, but during a later phase of the coinage. Thus the coins struck at Lincoln in the 
Pereric period did indeed have the same NICOL-type mint signature as the dies of the 
Stephen type I better-style series, and the change in the mint-signature coincided with the 
break in the stylistic sequence. The Lincoln evidence thus shows that the Pererics follow 
the STIEFNE group at the end of the better-style series, and stand between them and the 
poorer-style series of Stephen type I. The multiple die-linking at this period at Lincoln is 
unusual as the normal pattern was of pairs of dies with no links between coins of the same 
moneyer or between those of different moneyers. 14 

Further confirmation of this position in the sequence for the Pereric coins comes from 
their presence in the Watford (Herts.) hoard which included stiefne coins of the 
better-style series with inner circle, but excluded all coins of the poorer-style series, 
whether with or without inner circle. 


12 The contents of the major hoards of the period are 
listed in detail with earlier bibliographies in J.D.A. Thomp- 
son, Inventory of British Coin Hoards, A.D. 600-1500, 
Royal Numismatic Society Special Publicalion No. 1 
(London, 1956), and in outline in Mack 1966. Both require 
some emendation, especially (or the important Nottingham 
hoard for which see E.W. Danson, ‘The Nottingham find of 
1880: a Stephen hoard re-examined', BNJ 37 (1968), 43-64. 
Seaman 1978 is an important review of the hoards' contents, 
especially for the attributing of ‘strays' For the Cocd-y- 
Wenallt hoard see G.C. Boon, Welsh hoards 1979-81, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff 19S6, pp. 37-82. A 
summary of the contents of the Prestwich hoard appeared in 
Coin Hoards I (1975), 91-2, no. 360. Small or early hoards 
such as those discussed by C.E. Blunt, F. Elmorc-Jones and 
P.H, Robinson, ‘On some hoards of the lime of Stephen’, 


BNJ 37 (1968), 35-42 arc less useful for the present purpose 
since they are too small or incomplete to be representative. 

L1 The importance of the Lincoln mini signature was 
recognised by L A. Lawrence in his publication of the South 
Kyme (Lines.) hoard, 'On a hoard of coins chiefly of King 
Stephen', NC 5th series 2 (1922), 49-83, especially 54-7. 
Recent finds, in particular coins from the Prestwich hoard, 
have complicated his sequence of mutually exclusive groups, 
but the chronological order of Ihe forms of the Lincoln mint 
signature on the dies which he demonstrated is still valid. 
The instances of the apparent use of the ‘wrong’ signature 
which have come to light, as in the cases discussed speci- 
fically here, are explicable on the grounds of the later re-use 
of cither obverse or reverse dies. 

H II.R. Mossop, The Lincoln Mint, c. 890-1279 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1970). pi. LXXXVT-VII. 
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Matilda 

The coins which unequivocally name Matilda are lighter in weight and in some cases baser 
than Stephen's regular issues. They were not struck from punched dies made in the Fitz 
Otto workshop, but from hand-engraved local dies (pi. 2, 22-3), so direct comparisons of 
the kind used above cannot be made. It is possible, however, in the case of her less 
idiosyncratic dies, to suggest broadly which of the metropolitan obverse groups provided 
their model. All Matilda’s type I obverse dies have an inner circle which shows that their 
initial inspiration must have been one of the later groups of the better-style dies of 
Stephen, or the Pererics. Stylistically, the neatest Matilda obverses are of two Bristol 
moneyers Turchil (who had previously struck coins there for Stephen) and Rodbert where 
the inscription is a contracted form of the Latin imperatrix , empress, alone (Mack 230), or 
with an initial M before it (Mack 233). The other Bristol coins from obverses dies of 
Matilda type I, which set out her Christian name at greater length and contract her title 
(pi. 2, 22), show some deterioration in style, but this was probably an independent local 
devolution rather than one dependent on fresh inspiration from Stephen’s issues. 

The locally-made obverse dies known of Matilda at Oxford, which all have an inner 
circle as usual, show an effigy with the collar extended and, on one die in particular, it is in 
quite advanced form (pi. 2, 23). This feature first began to manifest itself on some later dies 
of the better-style series, but the Oxford die illustrated seems to be closer to the earlier of 
the poorer-style dies with inner circle. Both reverse dies paired with these Matilda 
obverses were punch-made Fitz Otto products for the moneyer Swetig, no doubt originally 
used with official obverse die(s) of Stephen. Unfortunately, no coins of Stephen from these 
particular reverse dies, which might help to resolve the question of the obverse prototype, 
have been traced. The Matilda type I dies of better style from the other mints, Cardiff and 
Wareham, as their legends with long Christian name and short title would suggest, seem to 
be roughly contemporary with these and her main Bristol type I issues. The absence of 
Matilda coins from the Watford hoard also confirms their relatively late position in 
type I. 15 

Defaced obverse dies 

Some coins of Stephen type I were struck from obverse dies which have been defaced in 
various different ways (pi. I, 22; pi. 2. 9, II, 13, and 16-17). 16 Several dies are known to 
have been used at the same mint both before and after this was carried out. The dies which 
were defaced include both metropolitan dies made by the Fitz Otto workshop and 
locally-made dies of the sort used as an emergency measure by the official moneyers. The 
metropolitan dies include all the obverse groups from the early Stifne Rex to the latest 
Stiefnc without inner circle (pi. 2, 17), although the majority arc of the Stiefne R and 
Stiefne groups. As it is clear that all the defacements were done at the same period; old 
obverse dies had apparently not been returned to London before new ones were issued, 
but had been retained by the moneyers. and remained potentially re-usable, until the end 
of the type. 


The one coin (Mack 23S) which was attributed lo 
Matilda in the earlier listings of the Watford hoard can now 
be compared with three other coins from the same dies 
which show that it is irregular, and that the obverse inscrip- 
tion is likely to he a corruption of a Stephen rather than a 
Matilda legend. One of these additional coins was discussed 
hy B.H.I.II Stewart. 'A London penny ol Matilda?'. HNJ 


46 (1976). 76-7: the second is in the British Museum from 
the Prestwick hoard (1974. 2-12-67) and the third was 
shown at ihe British Museum in 19X1. The latter was without 
provenance hut. as in the ease ol the Stewart specimen, may 
originally have derived from the Prestwieh hoard. 

1,1 Mack 1966. nos 1.16-157. Scabv. 19X0 and 19X6. 
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‘Roundels’ 

Some dies of East Anglian mints, known as the ‘roundels’ series, have pellets in various 
configurations added neatly to the normal type 1 reverse cross (pi. 2, 19-20). 17 The 
obverses paired with these pelleted reverses also include dies of all groups from Stifne Rex 
to Stiefne with no-inner-circle (pi. 2, 19), again with the same later groups more common. 
The defaced-obverse group and the roundels group are thus contemporary. Coins struck 
from dies of these two groups must be later than most, if not all, of those from Stephen’s 
metropolitan dies of the type, and from local emergency dies also of this type used by the 
official moneyers . 18 Once again this position in the sequence is confirmed by the absence of 
both groups from the Watford hoard, and their inclusion in other major hoards such as 
Prestwich and Nottingham closing with later coins of type I. 

The relative chronological sequence of the substantive dies of Stephen type I and related 
issues (all with inner circles unless stated) is therefore as follows: 

Metropolitan dies Local dies 

Better-style series 
STIFNE REX 
STIEFNE REX 
STIEFNE RE 
STIEFNE R 
STIEFNE 
PERERIC [M] 

Poorer-style series 
STIEFNE R 
STIEFNE 

STIEFNE without inner circle 

Defaced dies with and without inner circle, metropolitan and local 


Matilda 

[ 

Matilda 


II The Historical Context 

The coins in this stylistic sequence are dateable in absolute terms only if stages in the 
devolution can be tied to historical events . 19 The changing fortunes during the civil war 
seem to offer many potential points of contact in the dates when towns with mints were in 
Royal or Angevin hands. This is less helpful than might be imaged. The numismatic record 
is incomplete, and coins may not have been produced during all, especially brief, changes 
in allegiance; more fundamentally, there is the question, to be discussed below, of the 
extent to which coins struck in a town necessarily reflected the political affiliation of the 
earl or castellan who held it. 


17 Mack 1966. nos 159-168. 

ls Locally-made dies were used by moneyers in an emerg- 
ency to strike coins of official standard. The main period of 
their use will be discussed in the consideration of the 
historical context. 

t ' J The publication of new editions of the major sources 
over the past twenty-live years has intensified interest 
in Stephen's reign and prompted a wealth of books and 
papers. R.H.C. Davis, King Stephen , 3rd Ed. (1990) 
provides a detailed chronological outline of the reign. 


with useful appendices on the narrative sources, and the 
careers and allegiance of the carls and other participants 
in the civil war; although extensively footnoted, this book 
has no separate bibliography. Marjorie Chibnnll. who has 
edited the volumes of The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic 
Vitalis (Oxford, 1969-80), has recently published The 
Empress Matilda (Oxford, 1991). which offers a new per- 
spective on the events of the reign, and provides an exten- 
sive bibliography of the original sources and secondary 
literature. 
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Pereric: national issue of Matilda 

The interpretation of the Pereric group is the key to dating Stephen's substantive types 
since it occupies a central position in type I. It is at present known from seven mints 
distributed widely throughout the country: London, Canterbury (pi. 1, 23), Bristol, 
Ipswich (pi. 1, 24), Lincoln (pi. 2, 1-3), Stamford, and Winchester. It is important to 
decide whether the mints now known are broadly representative of a restricted issue, or 
are merely a random selection from a much larger number of mints active in the type. 20 
The known provenances, with the number of coins present in each hoard given in brackets, 
are as follows: 


Mint 

Bristol 

Canterbury 

Ipswich 

Lincoln 

London 

Stamford 

Winchester 


Hoard 

Nottingham (1); Prestwich, Lancs. (1) 

Linton, Kent (1); Prestwich, Lancs. (2) 
unprovenanced, prob. Prestwich, Lancs. (I) 21 

South Kyme, Lancs. (6); Prestwich, Lancs. (33); Sheldon, Derbys. (1) 
W'atford, Herts. (2); Linton. Kent (1); Prestwich, Lancs. (I) 
Prestwich. Lancs. (5) 

Nottingham (l) 22 


Quite apart from the large number of Lincoln coins in Prestwich, there is some 
geographical bias in the known provenances. None the less, il cannot be accident that 
Prestwich included five, possibly six, out of the seven Pereric mints known from all 
sources, the missing one being remote from the findspot. This must mean that the current 
list of Pereric mints is fairly representative of the those which actually issued the type, and 
is unlikely to be expanded very much further. This point is underlined by the fact that the 
extant Pereric coins are the products of very few obverse dies, those in Prestwich largely 
duplicating the ones known before. This suggests that the dies were issued for a very 
limited period to relatively few mints. The equation of the Pereric M inscription with a 
form of the Anglo-Norman Empereriz , empress, followed by the initial of her name, must 
surely be correct, and these coins ascribed to Matilda. 23 As noted above, what appear to be 
the earliest dies of Matilda from Bristol similarly have her title, rather than her name, in a 
longer form, and one die has an M. although it is there placed before the title rather than 
after it. 

Many people have found it difficult to accept this attribution because it requires coins of 
Matilda to have been issued from places which were never under her control. Some have 
tried to solve the conundrum by suggesting that the legend was deliberately enigmatic, thus 
giving themselves a slightly wider choice for its period of issue. 24 Particular difficulty was 
presented by Canterbury, and now Ipswich, situated in Kent and Last Anglia, the areas of 
strongest support for Stephen, from which his wife and her supporters launched their 
counter-offensive after his capture in February 1141. 


’ !l W.J. Andrew is quoted by Brooke as suggesting that 
the issue may prove more extensive than is at present 
known' (BMC. p. Ixxxviii). 

:i Christies, 4 xi 1977. lot 70. purchased by the British 
Museum. 1977-12-5-1 No provenance was given, but the 
coin's appearance suggests that it might originally have been 
a stray from the Prestwich hoard. 

— The provenance of this coin was established by Seaman 
1978. p, 62, 

■' This explanation was first proposed by H.W.C. Davis in 
a letter to G.C Brooke, quoted bv the latter in •Pereric - . NC 
5th series 20(1920). 273-6. 


;l This was Brooke's position in BMC. and m the article 
cited in note 21. Il was also the writer's: in M.M. Archi- 
bald in lh'i>urinwiU of Coins wnt Medals. ,\Vie Acquisitions 
no. I ( /976-77J . British Museum Occasional Paper No. 25 
(1981), pp. 5tM . Medieval Series No. 27. I suggested that 
the limiting factors would he satisfied In locating the enig- 
matic Percries in 1137 when Roger Bishop ol Salisbury was 
in charge in England while Stephen was campaigning in 
Normandy, and the outcome was uncertain Further study 
of the detail of the coinage, especially work towards the 
publication of the Prestwich hoard, has made me change 
mv mind 
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Even if some allegiance to Matilda could, arguably, be discovered at all of the known 
Pereric mints, 25 they still make an odd list if they are deemed to reflect the presence of 
Matilda’s supporters. This is as true of the absentees as it is of those present. Why does it 
not include Chester, for example, whose Earl Ranulf had declared for Matilda in 1140? 
Chester coins of Stephen type I were almost equally plentiful in the Prestwich hoard as 
those of Lincoln, for which Pereric was heavily represented, and whose Earl William was 
Ranulf s half brother and also a supporter of Matilda. 

The difficulty in accepting the Pererics as an issue of Matilda has been increased by 
trying to equate them with her local issues from engraved dies which could indeed only 
have been struck in those places where she or her supporters were in control. The correct 
way to regard the Pereric dies is to see them, for a brief period, as the official regal obverse 
dies of the kingdom, sent in the usual way to all mints in the country which requested them 
from the Fitz Otto workshop. They must therefore have been issued at the height of 
Matilda’s success in the summer of 1141 , when the hereditary dje-cutter William Fitz Otto 
went over to her side. 26 

Matilda no doubt envisaged that this would be a national issue lasting for what she 
anticipated would be the brief time until she was crowned; then her title as queen would 
appear on, as was usual, a new type. It was naturally struck by the moneyers to the official 
national standard of weight and fineness that had applied to the previous coins in Stephen’s 
name. As it turned out, the time during which Pereric dies were issued was unexpectedly 
curtailed, and few were sent out. The political or personal needs of Matilda or her 
supporters may have dictated priorities in the provision of some of the new dies in her 
name e.g. those to Bristol. They also appear not to have reached, or to have been 
boycotted by, the mints supplying Queen Matilda in East Anglia, which preferred (Ipswich 
apart) to use locally-made dies in Stephen’s name. Even so, any mint in England which had 
ordered an obverse die from Fitz Otto at this time, regardless of which side was supported 
there, would have been sent a Pereric one. Those mints which had not requested dies, or 
which Fitz Otto had not got around to supplying during that short period, never saw a 
Pereric die, even if their lord was a supporter of Matilda. To sum up, the Pereric (M) dies 
named the Empress and were issued to all comers among the mints and moneyers for a 
brief period in the summer of 1141, 

Local issues of Matilda 

The earliest Bristol coins for Matilda seem to have been, as shown above, those with 
obverse dies of the (M) Imperatrix group. It is possible that they could have begun at 
Bristol before her departure for London in 1141, and thus have been the source of the 


2i Andrew suggested that although Kent was strongly for 
Stephen, the Archbishop of Canterbury had fell constrained 
to give his support to Matilda in 114], and so the Pcrcrics 
from Canterbury could have been struck for him by virtue of 
his ancient privilege. (His views reported by Brooke in BMC 
p. Ixxxviii.) 

:n Attention was first drawn to the numismatic signifi- 
cance of this charter by Davis in his letter to Brooke (sec 
note 23 above) The charier is now no. 316 tn H.A. 
Cronne and R.H.C. Davis, Regesht regutn Anglo- 
Normanoriun 1066-/154, Vol III. Regesttt Regis Stephan: 
etc. 1 135-S4 (Oxford. 1968). 120. Davis suggested that the 
confirmation of William Fitz Otto's lands at Bcnflccl in 
Essex was a rcwttrd for services already rendered. It is not 
known, however, when he went over to Matilda, although 


his case may have been bound up with that of Gcoflrcy de 
Mandevillc. Earl of Essex, to whom Matilda also granted a 
charter at this lime. At a council at Winchester eariv in 
April 1141 when Matilda was declared *l.ady of England 
and Normandy', the Londoners who attended its later 
sessions did not agree to receive her at Westminster until 
after two months negotiation (Davis 1990. 53-6). Fitz Otto 
could have been one of the Londoners there, especially as 
he also held property in Winchester. (Sec the discussion of 
the various William son of Oddos in M, Biddle ed., Winches- 
ter in the early middle ages, Winchester Studies ! (Oxford, 
1976), pp. 551-2.) It might well be that Matilda had come to 
some understanding with him, and that he had made prepar- 
ations in advance of Matilda’s arrival at Westminster in 
June. 
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metropolitan inscription. It would seem more likely, however, that the Pereric Matilda 
coins of normal weight and fineness by the moneyer Turchil preceded, rather than 
interrupted, the coins of lower standard from local dies including those of the same 
moneyer. If so, the legend was a Latin version of the Anglo-Norman Pereric which had 
been used by Fitz Otto, following the linguistic precedent of the form of Stephen’s name 
used on his metropolitan dies. The introduction of these Bristol Imperatrix coins thus 
probably followed Matilda’s retreat from London, in the summer of 1 141. The Pererics 
were then her first coins, and the others of type I at Bristol and elsewhere in her name from 
local dies followed after them. 

Matilda also produced her lower-standard coinage of type 1 struck from locally-engraved 
dies in Cardiff.- 7 These and her later Bristol coins of the type from local dies presumably 
continued to the end of the period during which the type was being issued in Stephen’s 
name elsewhere. Her later coins of different types from these mints 28 were probably issued 
after the introduction of Stephen’s type II. 

The coins of type 1 for the Empress at Oxford reading MATlLDl IMP were copied, it has 
been suggested above, from one of the earlier variants of the poorer-style group of 
Stephen’s type I coins with inner circle produced shortly after Queen Matilda’s entry into 
London in June 1 141. The Empress’s pre-London visits can therefore be ruled out as their 
context, as can her brief stay on her way back to Gloucester after her rejection by the 
Londoners. (This is confirmed by the absence of Matilda’s Oxford coins from the Watford 
hoard.) Her stay in late July 1141 when several of her charters were issued, 20 would have 
been an appropriate occasion, although it could have been on a later visit. All the Oxford 
coins of Matilda must in any case have been produced before Stephen rc-took the castle in 
December 1142 for Oxford was never out of his control thereafter. This means that the 
Stephen coins which were the prototype for Matilda’s Oxford coins must themselves have 
been no later than the autumn of 1142 which would in itself rule out a chronology for type I 
lasting to the end of the 1140s. 


Later coins of Stephen Type I 

The coins in a good style with almond-shaped eves, but not that of the Fitz Otto 
workshop (pi. 1, 19-22), may now be considered. A suitable place for them would be 
when dies were urgently required to strike coins for Queen Matilda when she was 
admitted to London in 1141, and before Fitz Otto had made his peace with her. This 
position is preferable to one immediately after Fitz Otto had gone over to the Empress 
because none of the London coins of this group was present in the nearby Watford hoard 
while Pererics were represented. (Coins of the group were included in all the other large 
type I hoards: South Kyme, Prestwich and Nottingham.) Further, one of the London 
moncyers involved was Robert/Rodbert who did not take part in the Pereric issue and is 
otherwise known at the mint only in the later poorer-style Fitz Otto group of type 1 (pi. 
I, 14-15) and in type II. The name is common,- 1 ” but he could be the Canterbury 
moneyer, even an itinerent palatine one, and might have come to the city from Kent in 
the company of Queen Matilda. Neither can this group be a parallel issue to ihe Pererics 
because one of the moncyers involved, Alvred/Alfrcd, also participated in that coinage. 
The small crescent added to his non-Fitz Otto die has been seen as a heraldic mark of 


Boon 1986. pp. 7S-6. P. Brandon, The South Saxons (London and Chieheslei, 

;<l Boon 1986. pp. 76-7 1978), p. 126 Table U seis oul the minis of the Stephen 

'See Matilda's itinerary. Regestu p. xliv. hut note that period with a moneyer Rodbcrl and diseusses the role ol 

not all listed there are specific to her July visit itinerent moncyers in this rciitn. 

Inn Stewart. ‘The Sussex mints and their moncyers'. in 
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Queen Matilda, 31 but since it has not been found as yet on any others of the dies, it is 
perhaps just an internal control whose purpose is unknown. Alvred and Brimar are also 
known at London in both the earlier better-style, and the later poorer-style, issues. 
Bri(c)mar apparently later joined the Empress in Cardiff. 32 The Norwich coin (pi. 1, 22) 
suggests that a few dies had been sent outside London, significantly to an area where 
support for Queen Matilda was strong. 

The poorer-style Fitz Otto dies of type I for Stephen which followed were apparently 
needed quickly and possibly required the services of two die-cutters. There is no 
documentary evidence for when William Fitz Otto changed sides this second time, but it is 
likely that he did so fairly soon after Queen Matilda arrived. She would have needed coin 
to pay the mercenary troops who had accompanied her to London, and who would fight for 
her husband elsewhere in the country. 


Stephen coins from mints in Matilda's area 

Coins were struck from the later poorer-style metropolitan obverse dies of type I in 
Stephen’s name not only in areas of the country which supported him, but also in places 
(e.g. Exeter and Chester) which were held by the Empress’s supporters. Matilda did not, 
possibly could not, set up a die-distribution network throughout the area she controlled 
along traditional English lines such as she had briefly enjoyed in June 1141. In her 
headquarters areas of Bristol and South Wales she was able to institute a coinage in her 
own name probably beginning after her return to the west from London in 1141. She then 
evidently forbade the continued production of coins in Stephen’s name which had been 
struck there from local dies between the ending of supplies of metropolitan dies from 
London and the institution of her own coinage at that time. Elsewhere, she seems to have 
had coins struck in her own name only in a few key places, and possibly chiefly when she 
was there in person. 33 

Just as Matilda’s Pereric dies were for a time the only official ones available from the Fitz 
Otto workshop so, after her departure from Westminster, the only metropolitan dies were 
in Stephen’s name. Even in towns whose lords owed allegiance to Matilda, moneyers still 
continued to obtain dies from Fitz Otto in London if they could; when they could not, they 
had local dies made, but their coins were still struck in Stephen’s name. It is not perhaps 
too difficult to accept that the moneyers for whom minting was a commercial enterprise 
chose to continue striking coins with dies which everyone would immediately recognise as 
official and trustworthy. The local castellan or earl, if not specifically ordered to ban coins 
in the name of the king, was apparently willing to condone their production, and use them 
himself. Matilda appears to have forbidden coining in Stephen’s name only at mints in 
which she was issuing her own coins. 34 


Boon 1988, pp. 33-4, no. 29. 

K Boon 1988, p. 21 no. 9 and p. 25, no. 15. 

Domesday Book records that when the king came to the 
city of Hereford it was the duty of moneyers to strike as 
many coins for the king as he required from his own silver 
(BMC p. cxlil). The light coins of Matilda suggest that she 
was short of silver. 

34 Matilda’s coins must have been discriminated against by 
hoarders when circumstances allowed, so the scale of her 


issues is difficult to estimate. The comparative dearth of site 
finds, and the way in which the Prestwich hoard again largely 
represents the range known from elsewhere, suggests, how- 
ever, that her English coinage outside Bristol was not 
extensive. Her payments to her mercenaries were likely to 
have been made largely in Stephen's better coin, although 
no doubt she tried to get people to accept her own less 
valuable local ones at par when she could. 



Coins from cancelled dies 

If the obverse dies were really defaced as a sign of the interdict of 1148, then a long 
chronology would be inescapable. 35 The first group of such defacements are said to have 
been made by hammering out parts of the obverse legend, not on the dies, but on the 
coins. Hammered areas in the obverse inscription are random (pi. 2, 6), and the same 
effect also occurs elsewhere e.g. at the same mint on an obverse of BMC IV (pi. 2, 7), and 
on a reverse of BMC VII from Lewes (pi. 2, 8). The hammer marks were in fact made 
before, not after, striking. They are evidence of an abnormal method of preparing the Hans 
which meant that the detail of the type was not fully struck up at the edges of the coins. 

The only die which was probably defaced by Stephen’s opponents was the one from 
Bristol which was almost completely obliterated (pi. 2, 18). Other defacements similar to 
those on dies used to strike coins of Stephen type I can be found on many other coins from 
Edward the Confessor onwards. The following are only a selection of those noted on 
obverse dies: parallel lines across the face (Stephen, pi. 2, 9. and Edward the Confessor, 
pi. 2, 10); a bar through, or nearly through, the sceptre (Stephen, pi. 2, 11, and Edward the 
Confessor, Boon 1988 p. 24, and pi. 2, 12); a large pellet (by the sceptre: Stephen, pi. 2, 
13; by the face: William II type IV/V mule, pi. 2, 14; in the field: Edward the Confessor, 
Mossop 1970 pi. LXXIV, 12). Small crosses are found in one quarter of the reverse cross 
on dies of Edward the Confessor at Norwich (pi. 2, 15) and Thetford, echoed by the large 
obverse cross cancellation with small crosses in the angles found on dies of Stephen also 
from these mints e.g. Norwich (pi. 2, 16). The reasons for such defacements of the obverse 
dies in other reigns cannot be an interdict or action against the king by his enemies. They 
must be explained as a sign of the official cancellation of the dies before they were due to 
be returned to London, and that some emergency in each case had necessitated their 
return to use. 36 This must also be the explanation for the use of defaced obverse dies in 
Stephen’s reign, and the idea that they had anything to do with the interdict of 1148 may be 
rejected. 

The regional nature of these different forms of cancellation in Stephen’s reign was 
identified in the proposed interdict context with the episcopal sees, 37 but in the context of 
the administration of the coinage, they may be seen as a system based on the counties, 
whose financial affairs were organized though the sheriffs (who were sometimes the same 
persons as the local earls at this time), or on wider areas as appropriate. 38 At mints in 
Norfolk (Norwich, Thetford and Castle Rising) obverse dies were generally cancelled by a 
long cross from side to side, with small crosses also used in some cases. This was possibly a 
traditional form of defacement in the district dating back to the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. 

At Suffolk mints (Ipswich, Sudbury and Burv), the practice at this period seems to have 
been that it was the reverse, rather than the obverse, dies which were marked, the dies 


" Sculiy 1980. The defacement of the dies has also been 
seen as political (see discussion by Brooke in BMC pp. 
Ixxviii— Ixx.xi), 

v ’ The writer discussed the technical reason for the 
'hammered out' coins, and the parallels from earlier reigns 
in support of the views set out here on their purpose in a 
lecture to the British Numismatic Society on 25 January 
1983. and on the subject matter of this article generally in a 
paper to the Society’s day meeting on Stephen in June 1991. 

17 Seatiy 1980, 57-60. Before his untimely death. Peter 
Seaby kindly sent the writer drafts of hts papers on the rest 
of the 'defaced' series, and on the following issues which he 
proposed were based on Stephen's earldoms; these papers 


had been given at various meetings of the Society and of 
BANS, and it is hoped that they will he published In many 
friendly and helpful discussions ol these matters with the 
writer, Peter Seaby maintained his view that the same kind 
ol defacements at different periods need not necessarily 
have had the same purpose. The writer, as outlined here, 
preferred to sec a regional administration of the coinage in 
operation earlier, and the pattern of cancellation marks as 
evidence of this. 

!K Tor a table of county officials, including carls and 
sheriffs (such as are known) sec Regexiu pp xxiv-v. and 
additions in Davis 1990. p. 169; lor the earls and earldoms, 
ibid. pp. 125-41 . 
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being cancelled by adding pellets to the cross. Norfolk and Suffolk shared a sheriff at this 
time, which may explain the use of the long cross cancellation on the obverse on one die of 
a Suffolk mint. Bury or possibly Eye 39 (pi. 2, 17), and pellets on one die of the Norfolk 
mint of Thetford (pi. 2, 20). This die was later recut, and the pelleted cross in the centre of 
the reverse converted into a plain cross (Mack 174, pi. 2, 21) such as would have been a 
more ‘normal’ cancellation at a Norfolk mint. It would appear therefore that when the 
moneyers returned their dies at the end of the type it was normal practice for only one of 
the pair to be defaced, not both. 40 

At mints in other counties, or groups of counties, different cancellation marks were 
added to metropolitan or local dies of type I. Bars were added to the obverses in Sussex, 41 
and a rosette of pellets in the Angevin-dominated counties e.g. the rosette on a Fitz Otto 
late obverse dies without inner circle reading STIEFNE at presumptively Cricklade, Mack 
184, and Exeter, Mack 185. 

There is no documentary evidence on the reason for the re-use of the cancelled Stephen 
dies, but the following hypothesis is put forward as to how it may have came about. When 
Stephen was released in November 1141 other affairs took priority, but he soon decided on 
a renovatio of the coinage. The current type I had been in issue for six years, and the 
circulating medium was in need of reform as it contained base or light-weight coins, and 
others struck with unofficial dies whose crudeness left the way open to forgeries; not least, 
it included coins in the name of Matilda. Orders would have been issued that all old dies of 
whatever date and status had to be returned, defaced on obverse or reverse in the usual 
way, and brought up to London to be exchanged for dies of the new type. Before Stephen 
could complete the procedures required (perhaps authorize the necessary writ to Fitz Otto 
or approve the new designs), he fell seriously ill, as mentioned in the chronicle sources, 
and was unable to take any administrative action for the whole of May and the early part of 
June 1142. 42 In the emergency, orders were sent out that the defaced dies could, contrary 
to normal practice, be re-used until such time as the King had recovered and authorised the 
issue of the necessary writs. When the time came, in the summer of 1142, he decided to 
restrict the new type to the areas under his direct control in the south and East Anglia, and 
excluding completely mints in Angevin-held areas since access to coinage was one of the 
means of promoting his rival’s war effort. 

Coins of ‘King Henry' 

Another argument which has been advanced for the late chronology has been that the 
coins from locally-made dies of BMC I with obverses reading HENRievs and REX AN (pi. 2, 
24), which are included in the later hoards of the type, should be attributed to Henry of 
Anjou and therefore must date to his 1149 expedition. 43 These coins were struck in mints. 
Malmesbury and Hereford, in areas under Matilda’s control, but coins cannot have been 
struck for her son with the title REX before his accession. If the Pereric coins are Matilda’s 
and date to 1141, then these coins cannot be as late as 1149. They must be regarded as 
‘evasions’ reusing the name of Henry I, many of whose coins were still current. 


w Scaby 1980. 52. 

40 The reverse die of William l, BMC VII, of Warcham 
found on the spoil from Billingsgate, London (acquired 
by the British Museum in 1989), had certainly struck 
coins before being returned to London, and it was not 
defaced. 

41 Scaby 1986. 

j: Davis 1990 p. 67, quoting John of Hexham in-Symeo/t of 


Durham 11 312. and William of Malmesbury, Hisiona Nova, 
para. 516. 

4 -’ Seaman 1978. 65-6; Scaby 1980. 55. If the chronology 
proposed here is accepted, even Henry's first visit as a child in 
the autumn of 1 142 was probably too late for these coins which 
arc present in the South Kyme and Prestwich hoards, as well as 
the just later Nottingham hoard. This does not rule out the 
attribution of later groups of coins to Henry of Anjou. 
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Hoards 

On the basis of this chronology, the Watford hoard, whose latest coins are the Pereric 
Matildas, is dated to the summer of 1141. South Kyme, Prestwich and Nottingham, 4 ' 1 all 
including coins from cancelled dies, are within a short time of one another and in that 
order, about a year later. 

Summary of the historical context of type I 

The better-style Stephen dies were issued up to Stephen’s capture in February 1141. The 
Pereric dies were produced for Matilda in the summer of 1141, and they were followed by 
dies of the poorer-style series in Stephen’s name during the rest of the king’s captivity and 
for six months after his release. A recoinagc was envisaged in the spring of 1142, but before 
the necessary orders could be completed the king was incapacitated. During his illness in 
May and June the coins from cancelled dies were struck. After his recovery, and 
presumably not long afterwards, the king put into operation his postponed plans for a new 
coinage. Matilda issued no coins in her own name until anticipating her coronation in the 
summer of 1141; these were the national Pereric issue, which was followed by coins from 
local dies in a limited number of mints in the area under her control. Coins continued to be 
struck in Stephen’s name until the end of type I at mints in the Angevin area not producing 
coins regularly in Matilda’s name. 


Postscript 

The discovery of the Wicklewood, Norfolk, hoard in 1989 made it clear that BMC type VI, 
of which there were 134 coins, was a substantive type of comparable duration to the 
prcceeding type II, of which there were 109 coins. This makes it unlikely that type II and 
VI were confined to the period 1 149/50-1 153. It is not intended to discuss here the dating 
of the end of type II, but given that type VI is less common elsewhere than type II, it 
probably had a slightly shorter period of issue. The types seem to have been intended to last 
six years each, type I lasting a little longer because of the king's various troubles, and type 
VI curtailed because of the need to mark the restoration of a national coinage, after the 
Treaty of Westminster, by a new type. The numismatic chronology of Stephen’s reign on 
this basis is: BMC I, 1135/6-1142; BMC II, 1142-c. 1148; BMC VI, c. 1148-53 and BMC 
VII, 1153-8. 


This date would not allow an association between the 
Nottingham hoard and the lire of 11-41. hut is not an 


insuperable difficulty as some unrecorded lire could have 
been responsible for I he burning of the hoard coins. 
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KEY TO THE PLATES 


Coins from the Prestwich hoard are quoted as P followed by the last digit of their British Museum registration 
number eg P 49 denotes coin 1974-2-12-49. Coins from the South Kyme hoard are similarly denoted SK 1 14 for 
1921-5-19-114. The moneyers’ names are set out as they appear on the coin, not in their 'correct' form. All the 
coins are in the British Museum. 


Plate 

1. 

1 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Liefred 

BMC 68 

2. 

Stephen 

I 

Bury St Edmunds 

Gi Hebert 

BMC 7 

3. 

Stephen 

I 

Bury St Edmunds 

Gillebert 

BMC 8 

4. 

Stephen 

I 

Leicester 

Samar 

BMC 45 

5. 

Stephen 

I 

Lincoln 

Aslac 

P 49 

6. 

Stephen 

I 

Lincoln 

Gladewin 

BMC 53 

7. 

Stephen 

I 

Norwich 

Oterche 

SK 114 

8. 

Stephen 

I 

Stafford 

Godric 

BMC 99 

9. 

Stephen 

I 

Canterbury 

^Edward 

BMC 9 

10. 

Stephen 

I 

Pembroke 

Gilpatric 

BMC8SA 

11. 

Stephen 

I 

Lewes 

Osbern 

P 47 

12. 

Stephen 

I 

Bury St Edmunds 

Gilebert 

P 21 

13. 

Stephen 

I 

Nottingham 

Swein 

P 77 

14. 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Rodbert 

SK 28 

15. 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Rodbert 

P 65 

16. 

Stephen 

I 

Chester 

Aimer 

P 23 

17. 

Stephen 

I 

Colchester 

Safare 

P 28 

18. 

Stephen 

I 

Ipswich 

Pagan us 

P 40 

19. 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Alvred 

P 59 

20. 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Brimar 

SK 16 

21. 

Stephen 

I 

London 

Robert 

SK 31 

22. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Norwich 

Otte 

P 140 

23. 

Matilda 

I Pereric 

Canterbury 

Willem 

BMC 232 

24. 

Matilda 

I Pereric M 

Ipswich 

Paien 

1977-12-5- 


Plate 
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Matilda 

I Pereric 

Lincoln 

Rawulf 

P 111 

2. 

Matilda 

I Pereric 

Lincoln 

Gladvine 

P 110 

3. 

Matilda 

I Pereric 

Lincoln 

Renaut 

P 112 

4. 

Stephen 

I 

Lincoln 

Gladvine 

P 51 

5. 

Stephen 

I 

Lincoln 

Renaut 

P 54 

6. 

Stephen 

I hammered flan 

Nottingham 

Swein 

BMC 229 A 

7. 

Stephen 

IV 

Nottingham 

Uncertain 

BMC 178 

8. 

Stephen 

VII 

Lewes 

Hunfrd 

BMC 195 

9. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Newcastle 

Willem 

P 142 

10. 

Edward C. 

Facing/Small + 

Thetford 

Atser 

1944-4—1-197 

11. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Lincoln 

Gladvine 

1955-7-8-159 

12. 

Edward C. 

Pointed Helmet 

Norwich 

Thurfuth 

BMC 1101 

13. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

S(Nottingham?) 

[]veng(Swein?) 

P 143 

14. 

William II 

BMC IV/V 

Canterbury 

Winedi 

1925-11-3-1 

15. 

Edward C. 

Hammer Cross 

Norwich 

Aelfwine 

1946-10-4-204 

16. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Norwich 

Oter 

P 139 

17. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Bury St Edmunds 

Gilebert 

P 129 

18. 

Stephen 

I cancelled obv. 

Bristol 

Gurdan 

1932-4-1-3 

19. 

Stephen 

I cancelled rev. 

Ipswich 

Osbern 

P 116 

20. 

Stephen 

I cancelled rev. 

Thetford 

Baldewi 

P 118 

21. 

Stephen 

I cancelled rev. 

Thetford 

Baldewi 

BMC 249 

22. 

Matilda 

I local dies 

Bristol 

Iordan 

P 145 

23. 

Matilda 

I local obv, die 

Oxford 

Swetig 

BMC 273 

24. 

REX AN 

I local dies 

Malmesbury 

Walter! 

1932-4-1-4 
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THE EARLY IRISH PENCE OF EDWARD I RECLASSIFIED 


J.J. NORTH 

IN a recent note the writer attempted to identify the coins struck in Dublin before mid 
1280.' Three varieties were examined as possible candidates, but the first two were 
dismissed as almost certainly being imitations. The third appeared to be from official dies 
although one could not be absolutely certain of this. However, shortly after publication of 
the note, another coin came to light having the crown, face and hair from the same punches 
while the reverse was of the so-called third issue (pl. 3, 3). Whilst this coin serves to 
confirm that both are from official dies 2 it throws some doubt on the existing arrangement 
of the Irish coins attributed to the period 1279 to 1284. 

Further doubts were raised by the coin (pi. 3, 15), which has a portrait with a pinched 
face and a spread crown. The earlier note illustrated and discussed a similar obverse (pl. 3, 
16) which was used with a normal reverse of Waterford. It was suggested that the crown 
was from the same English class 3g punch as the majority of the Irish coins, and in an early 
state, making the die very early. However the new coin has a very late reverse with the 
closed E and other lettering associated with English coins post class 5 and Irish pence of the 
rose-marked issue of c. 1292 or later. This appears to place this style of portrait very late, 
calling for a complete re-assessment of this variety and its position. 

The present classification of the Irish issues with a trefoil of pellets beneath the bust is 
based mainly on the stopping and lettering. 3 It may be summarised as follows: 

1. No mark at the head of the obverse legend or over DNS. Narrow waisted S. Dublin 
only. 

2. Pellet initial mark. Bar over DNS. Wedge tailed or, later, scroll-tailed R. Dublin and 
Waterford. 

3. Small cross initial mark. Roman E. Scroll-tailed R. Reverse: Gothic N and egg- 
waisted S. Mules both ways with class 2. Dublin only. 

This arrangement was primarily based on the premise that the letter S with an 
egg-shaped centre is later than that with a thin centre, as first noted by Burns in his 
footnote about the Irish content of the Montrave hoard. 4 He based this postulate on his 
classification of the English pence where A 16 and 17 (= Fox 3g), which he describes as ‘of 
a transitional character, marking the change from the slender-bodied to the full-bodied S’, 
are preceded by coins with the thin S and followed by A 18 (= Fox 3f) with the thick S. 
Thus there was a clearcut transition from the ‘early’ to the ‘late’ S with considerable 
‘muling’ in A 16-17 and some in A 18. However, as their designation indicates, the Fox 
brothers placed A 18 before A 16 and 17, 5 and, although some students have favoured the 
Burns chronology, the Fox arrangement appears to be confirmed by the emissions of the 
York mints for which coins of 3f but not 3g are known. In any case one can no longer 


Acknowledgements I am grateful to Sir Ian Stewart 
for kindly reading this paper and making a number of 
helpful suggestions. 


1 NCirc 99 (1991), pp. 79-80. 

- The identification of the face and hair punches on other 


irreproachable dies (figs 5 and 6) provided the final con- 
firmation. 

- 1 SCSI 10. Ulster Museum. Belfast Bart I, Anglo-Irish 
Coins: John - Edward III (1968). p.xlv. Subsequently refer- 
red to as SCBI, 

J F. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh, 18X7). 
p. 218 tn. 

5 It. B E. and J.S. Fox, ’Numismatic Hislurv of the reigns 
of Edward I. It and Ilf. BNJ 7 (191(1), I2.V5. 
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accept that all use of the composite S ceased on the introduction of the thick letter as there 
appears to have been a certain amount of overlapping. 6 

While the existing arrangement of the Irish series has the considerable advantage of 
simplicity, it does not seem to reflect the actual sequence of the series, as a close 
examination of the punches used to make the portraits on these coins reveals that the 
position is far more complex than it suggests. The following classification, into Groups A to 
D, has been based primarily on such punches as were also used in the preparation of 
English dies. However, the resulting chronology should be treated with caution as, 
although it gives some indication of the order in which the obverse dies were probably 
made, this is not necessarily the order in which they were all used. The pattern which 
emerges suggests random use of some dies, which may well have been stockpiled as they 
were received in batches from the die-sinkers. 7 


Crowns 

The crown punches of Group A do not appear to have been used in the manufacture of any 
English dies. They are tall with straight sides and bear some resemblance to some of the 
crowns in early class 3, although the side fleurs are more spread than on the English 
punches. Two varieties have been distinguished, the first of which is somewhat cruder than 
the second, which has neater petals to the fleurs. The general outline of the two crowns is 
very similar and it is possible that there is only one punch which has been recut. 

The two varieties of crown found on the remainder of the early coins are from punches 
used in the manufacture of dies of English class 3g. They are very similar, that of 3g 2 being 
thicker and heavier than 3g 3 which appears more spread. There is considerable variation in 
the appearance of the latter, mainly due to the manner of its insertion into the dies and one 
cannot dismiss the possibility that it was refurbished at some stage. A few dies have an 
extra petal to one side fleur. s This appears to be due to recutting the die, possibly because 
the crown had been inserted unevenly. 


Faces 

Although faces are perhaps liable more than any other punch to be distorted when inserted 
into the die or by the hair punches, it is possible to distinguish three (possibly four) 
varieties in this series. 

la. Narrow face with pointed chin resembling that found on some English coins of early 
class 3. Unfortunately this has only been seen on the coin illustrated (pi. 3, 2), which 


* An obverse die of English class 3d exists with a thick- 
waisled S while the thin composite S is recorded on an 
obverse of class 4a, ( SCBI 39, pi. 9 no. 21 1). 

7 Unfortunately we do not appear to have a record of 
where the dies for the Irish coins of this period were 
manufactured. It is evident that a few years earlier they were 
being made in England as Stephen of Fulbourne on his 
appointment as Treasurer of Ireland brought to that country 
in March 1275 two dies 'to make therewith the King’s 
money' ( SCBI 10, xlili). However, for the recoinage of 1300, 
Alexander Norman of Lucca. Master of the Mint at Dublin 
was ordered to find the engraver of the dies at his own cost 
(Red Book fo. 259 dd. 29 March 1300 in The De Moneia of 
Nicholas Oresme and English Min! Documents, edited by C. 
Johnson (Nelson's Medieval Texts 1956)). Later the entry 
states that 'the voyage between Ireland and England is 
perilous’ which may account for the dies not being made in 


London. However, it seems safe to assume that the Irish dies 
of c. 12S0-2 were made in England in view of the shared 
punches on most of these, although it is difficult to explain 
the use of special irons in Group A. If the dies were supplied 
from London, batches would be sent to Dublin from time to 
time and eventually mules would arise. An unusual pattern 
of muling occurs in the Scottish coinage about this time and 
this also appears to be due to stockpiling (see BNJ 60 (1990) 
p. 44). 

* The following Dublin coins have been noted with 
altered side fleurs: 

Dexter fieur (Aberdeen hoard No. 347 - BNJ 58 (1988), pi. 
21 ). 

Sinister fieur ( SCB / 475). 

One coin (SCBI 476) described as 'irreg. I. hand fieur' may 
have a fault there. 
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is not completely clear. It has some affinities with Face lb and may be from the same 
punch distorted in the die. 

lb. Slightly wider with more rounded chin (pi. 3, 1). 

2. Similar style with slightly more prominent features. The sinister eye pellet is slightly 
higher than the dexter one and has a prominent lower lid consisting of a solid half 
circle. This punch was used on English dies in class 3g and early 4a. Although the face 
appears smaller on some coins all seem to be from the same punch (pi. 3, 7). 

3. Narrow, oblong face of gaunt appearance. The slight indication of the eyelids gives 
prominence to the pellet eyes. This punch does not appear to have been used on any 
English dies although it has a superficial resemblance to some of the faces of late class 
4 (p|. 3, 15). 


Hair 

Basically the hair punches consist of three main strands with a row of curls (usually 

coalesced) below and are difficult to distinguish, especially on worn or poorly struck coins. 

Minor differences separate the three main varieties which may be described as follows: 

1. Dexter punch: outer strand bifurcated at the top. Thick middle strand. Inner strand is 
an elongated S. bifurcated at the top and having an annulet at the bottom forming the 
first curl; the row is completed with three crescents. Sinister punch: very similar but 
inner strand is hollowed rather than bifurcate. Both punches are bushy and stand out 
well from the face (pi. 3, 1). 

2. Less full than Hair 1 with a solid crescent for the inner strand which does not touch the 
row of curls made up of four crescents. At least two similar punches are covered by this 
description, the main difference being in the inner strand which is longer and flatter in 
one variety. One set of punches was also used in the manufacture of some English class 
3g dies (pi. 3, 7). 

3. Resembling the punches of Hair 1 but of rather cruder style with the rows of curls 
sloping upwards and a sharper curve to the strands. These punches do not appear to 
have been used on English dies (pi. 3, 15). 


Lettering 

Although the reverse lettering may have been inserted with punches used on English dies 
these have not been identified 9 and there does not appear to be any chronological 
significance in the use of incurved or straight-sided uprights. This may well indicate that 
current English punches were not being used since incurved ones do not appear on coins of 
classes 3f to early 4a. The obverse lettering is. of course, from specially prepared punches 
since it is smaller than on any English pence or the Irish reverses. 

In the Dolley classification the scroll-tailed R was regarded as a late feature as it 
occurred on the coins with a Roman E on the obverse, which were thought to be the last 
variety of the early Irish coinage. Its position is reversed in the proposed new classification 
since it is found mainly on coins which have been placed at the head of the series on other 
grounds and only on dies used at Dublin. The wedge-tailed R is used on most of the coins 
and there is some variation in the size and shape of the wedge which is unduly large and 
wide on Group A 2 and B 1 transitional coins. 

The letter S on the obverse is usually composed of two crescents and two wedges - a 


With one exception (the obverse of a coin in Group A which docs not appear permanently on English coins until 
1) the letter A is always unbarred on both sides, a form class 4d although it occurs on some 4a^ and 4c. 
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form which had been largely superseded on English coins of the period by a thin waisted 
centre and two wedges or the thick waisted form - but a few have a thick-waisted 
non-composite letter. The reverses mainly have the intermediate form found on contem- 
porary English coins, except those with the Gothic N which always have the thick letter. 
The latter also appears on a very few reverses with the Roman N. 

The use of a Roman E on obverses of Group C has no parallel in the English series and 
remains unexplained. 

The Gothic N which with the thick-waisted S is used on the reverses associated with 
Group C and frequently ‘muled’ with Group B obverses, is found on a few English coins of 
the period - classes la (obverse only), 3f (York mint-obverses only) and irregular 3g 
obverses of Bury St Edmunds mint. The only ones of these which may have influenced the 
Irish coinage are those of the York mint, being very close in date. Some confirmation of 
this possible influence is perhaps provided by the very rare appearance of the pellet-barred 
N on Irish pence (pi. 3, 7 and 13). Although this form of letter is found on a very few 
English coins of class 3g, it is mainly associated with class 3e of the Northern mints. If, as 
suggested elsewhere, 10 this is the privy mark of a die-sinker, he may well have been 
influenced by the York coins and introduced the Gothic N to the Irish reverses when 
preparing the dies for them. 

Key to classification 

Lettering 

R 1. Wedge tail. 

R 2. Scroll tail. 

Reverses 

Dublin mint 

1. Roman N with S 2. 

2. Roman N with S 3. 

3. Gothic N with S 3. 

Obverses 

EDW R' /ANGL’-D/NS hYB’ Gothic E except Group C which has a Roman one with a small 
cross at the head of the legend instead of a pellet. There is some variation in the stopping 
and the initial pellet is sometimes omitted. 

Classification 

Group A (before late 1280 ?) 

Tall straight-sided crown(s) resembling one used on some English coins of class 3 c-d. 
Dublin mint only. 

(1) Crown of coarse style. Face la or lb. Hair 1. Small open E which appears to be 
closed . R 2. 


S 1. Two crescents and two wedges. 

S 2. Thin waisted body from single iron with two wedges. 
S 3. Single punch with egg-shaped centre. 


Waterford mint. 

1. S 2. 

2. S 3. 


10 NCirc 89 (1981), 399. The presence of this letter on gros discussed in BNJ 28 ( 1956). p. 154. 
tournois of Philip III or IV of France in the Dover hoard is 



Barred A. S 3. No pellet at head of legend. Reverse 1. (pi. 3. 1). 

Unbarred A. S 1. Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 2), 2 (JJN) 3 (pi. 3, 3). 

(2) Neater crown of similar shape with well defined petals. 11 Face 2. Hair 1 or 2. 
Larger, distinctly open E. S 1. R 1. 

Hair 1, Reverse 3 (JJN). 

Hair 2, Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 4). 

Group B (late 1280 to mid 1282 ?) 

Crowns of English class 3g. 

(1) Crown of class 3g 2 . Face lb. Hair 1. Small letter E of Group Al. S 1. R 2. Dublin 
mint only. 

Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 5), 2 (Dover 14), 12 3 (pi. 3, 6). 

Late transitional - Face 2. Hair 2. S 1. R 1. Reverse 1. 

Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 7-8), 3 (JJN). 

One coin has marks only after R and ANGL (pi. 3, 7). 13 Another with normal marks 
omits the triangle of pellets beneath the bust and has a colon before CIV] (pi. 3, 8). 14 

(2) Crown of class 3g 3 . Face 2. Hair 2. S 1 (very rarely S 3). R l (rarely R 2). 13 
Dublin mint - Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 9), 2 (pi. 3, 10), 3 (pi. 3, 11). 

Some coins, probably early, have marks only after R and ANGL ( SCB1 xi, 467). 
Waterford mint - Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 12), 2 (Dover 20). 

A variety, probably late, has Hair 3 and both obverse Ns are pellet-barred. 

Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 13). 16 


Group C (between late 1280 and late 1281 ?) 

Crown of class 3g 3 . Hair 2. Small cross instead of a pellet at head of obverse legend which 
has a Roman E. R 2. Dublin mint only. 

(1) Face lb. S 1. Reverse 2 ( SCBI xvi, 29), 3 (pi. 3, 14). 

(2) Face 2. S 3. Reverse 3 (SCBI xi, 491). 

Group D (c. 1282 or later) 

Crown of class 3g 3 . Face 3. Hair 3. S 1. R 1. 

Dublin mint - Reverse of issue of c. 1292 (pi. 3, 15). 

Waterford mint - Reverse 1 (pi. 3, 6). 


Chronology 

As suggested in the earlier note, the coins of Group A are possibly the first of the 
trefoil-marked pence in view of the resemblance in their portraits to that on some English 


11 There are traces of an extra petal each side of the crown 
which may be due to the crown punch being double-struck 
into the die. 

R.H M. Dolley. The Dover Hoard’. 5/97 28(1956). pi. 

8. 

The letter N on the reverse is pellet-barred. 

14 The occurrence of an abnormality on each side of a coin 
of this period would normally make it suspect. However the 
dies appear to be made from official irons and there seems 
no reason to think that this coin might be an imitation. 

15 SCBI 482-6 (Group B 2 with reverse 1 ) are recorded as 
having the late' (viz scroll-tailed) R and nos 489-90 (Group 


B 2 with reverse 3) are also described as R scroll-tailed'. 
Unfortunately the illustrations do not make this feature 
clearly visible, but there can be no doubt as to the accuracy 
of the descriptions. The letter shows up well on two coins 
with reverse 3 in the Aberdeen hoard nos 351-2 which are 
illustrated in BNJ 58 (1988) pi 22. Dies with this letter are 
probably early in Group B 2. 

16 A com of Waterford in the Kirial hoard is described as 
having the second N pellet barred (JKSAI 103 (1973) 89 & 
pi. 11. II). The coin is rather worn and. although it does not 
appear to be from the same obverse die as the one illustrated 
here, it is possible that both Ns were pellet barred. 
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coins of classes 3 c-d. The fact that the irons used in making the portraits on these have not 
been identified on any English coins make such an association by style somewhat tenuous, 
but the use of Face lb and Hair 1 punches in Group B 1 confirms that they are early. One is 
on firmer ground with A 2 where the face and hair have been inserted with punches 
apparently used on English dies of class 3g. 

The proposed division into groups based primarily on the crown has been adopted to 
simplify the arrangement and does not reflect the true chronology which appears to be 
somewhat more complex. A study of the various components reveals a slightly different 
grouping which may be summarised as follows: 

A I , B 1 and C 1 all have Face lb with Hair 1 (except C 1). The first two are also linked by 
the distinctive small letter E and all three (together with C 2) have a scroll-tailed R. 

A 2, B 1 Transitional, B2 and C 2 all have Face 2 with Hair 2 and a wedge-tailed R (except 
C 2 and a few B 2). 

This grouping is strikingly evident when the information is presented in chart form as 
under. 



A1 

A 2 

B1 

B1 

B2 

Cl 

C2 





Trans. 




Face la or lb 

X 


X 



X 


Hair 1. 

X 

X 

X 





Small letter E 

X 


X 





Scroll tail R 

X 


X 


1 

X 

X 

Face 2 


X 


x 

X 


X 

Hair 2 


X 


X 

X 

2 

2 

Wedge tail R 


X 


X 

X 



1. Rarely used, probably on dies which are early. 








2. Most coins appear to have the hair inserted with different punches from those used in group B2. 

In a time of great activity in the English mints it is best not to be too dogmatic about the 
possible chronological significance of the above and to bear in mind the caveat of two 
eminent numismatists before attaching too much importance to the use of individual 
punches. 17 

The reverses give little assistance with the chronology as is evident from the following 
chart of the combinations recorded. 



Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


1 

2 

/ 

J Ira/is 

2 

1 2 

Reverse 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Reverse 2 

X 


X 


X 

X 

Reverse 3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 


The most significant point to arise from this is the almost exclusive combination of 
obverses of Group C with reverse 3. The one exception, where a reverse die 2 is used with 


■’ See M.M. Archibald in Minis, Dies and Currency. May hew in BNJ 58 (1988). 46. 
edited by R.A.G. Carson (1971) pp. 152-3 and N.J. 
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an obverse of C 1, is so rare that it can probably be ignored as accidental. On the other 
hand it will be noticed that reverse 3 is known in combination with obverses of every 
group. In the case of Group B, ‘mules' with reverse 3 seem to be as common as ‘true’ coins 
with Group C obverses. 

The interpretation of this evidence is difficult, but it suggests that Group C may have 
preceded Group B 2 and the fact that it was only struck at Dublin implies that it may have 
been minted before the opening of the mint at Waterford. Other indications that Group C 
may be fairly early are given above where the sharing of punches by various groups is 
discussed. Perhaps one should consider a parallel issue of Group C with early Group B 2, 
but if this were the case the controls over the dies which prevented any reverses other than 
class 3 being used with a Group C obverse were so efficient as to imply that the issues were 
struck in two different workshops. 

Although the portrait of Group D has some resemblance to that on some English coins 
of class 4b and later, none of the punches appears to have been used on English dies with 
the exception of the old crown punch. It is difficult to explain why special punches should 
have again been made for the Irish dies, which were probably still being manufactured in 
London, since the English crown punch was still in use. The position of this issue, for which 
no ‘true’ coins of Dublin have been noted, seems undoubted in view of the Dublin mule 
with a reverse of the issues of c. 1292. 

From the information available it is difficult to assess the comparative rarity of the 
various groups. The only considerable volume of illustrations is in the Belfast SCBl and it 
is uncertain how representative these are. However, there can be no doubt that the bulk of 
the coins are of Group B 2 which may account for as much as 80 per cent of Lhe total issue. 
The remainder is probably fairly evenly divided between Groups A, B 1 and C. 


APPENDIX 


Edward I Irish pence of the coinages of c. 1279 -c. 1284? in the Belfast Sylloge reclassified- 


Sylloge No. 

Dolley class 

North class 

Remarks 

Plate XI Dublin mint 

466-7 

First issue 

B 2. Reverse t. 

No stops. 

468-9 

First issue 

Imitations. 

cf. NCirc (April, 1991), p. 79. 

470 

Second issue 

B 2 ? Reverse 1 . 

471-81 

Second issue 

B 2. Reverse 1. 


482-5 

Second issue 

B 2. Reverse l. 

Scroll-tailed R (see n. 15). 

486 

Second issue 

B I ? Reverse 1. 

ditto. 

487-8 

Third issue (A) 

B 2. Reverse 3. 

Wedge-tailed R 

489-90 

Third issue (A) 

B 2. Reverse 3. 

Scroll-tailed R (see n. 15). 

491-7 Third issue (C) 

Plate XU Waterford mint 

C 2. Reverse 3. 


498-9 

Second issue 

D. Reverse 1. 


500 

Second issue 

B 2. Reverse 1. 


501 

Second issue 

D. Reverse 1. 


502-23 

Second issue 

B 2. Reverse I. 


Plate XV 

598 

Imitation Dublin’ 

B 2. Reverse 1. 

No stops. This appears to be 
from regular official dies. 

Plate XVI 

29 

Third/second issue 

C 1. Reverse 2. 

Dublin mint. 

30 

Early second issue 

D. Reverse 1. 

Waterford mint. 
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KEY TO PLATE 

1. Group A 1. Face lb. Reverse 1. Dublin mint. 

2. Group A 1. Face la. Reverse 1, Dublin mint. 

3. Group A 1. Face lb. Reverse 3. Dublin mint, 

4. Group A 2. Reverse 1. Dublin mint. 

5. Group B 1. Reverse 1. Dublin mint, 

6. Group B 1. Reverse 3. Dublin mint, 

7. Group B 1 Transitional. Reverse 1 with pellet-barred N. No stops on obverse. Dublin mint. 

8. Group B 1. Transitional. Reverse 1 with colon before CIVI. No triangle of pellets below bust. Dublin 
mint. 

9. Group B 2. Reverse 1. Dublin mint, 

10. Group B 2, Reverse 2. Dublin mint. 

11. Group B 2, Reverse 3. Dublin mint. 

12. Group B 2. Reverse 1. Waterford mint. 

13. Group B 2. Reverse 1. Waterford mint. Pellet-barred Ns on obverse, 

14. Group C 1. Reverse 3, Dublin mint. 

15. Group D. Reverse of c. 1292. Dublin mint, 

16. Group D. Reverse 1. Waterford mint. 
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ALNAGE SEALS AND THE NATIONAL COINAGE 
- SOME PARALLELS IN DESIGN 


GEOFF EGAN 


Tins paper draws attention to a category of official English seals used in connection with 
quality control and taxation in the textile industry front the late fourteenth to the early 
eighteenth centuries. Some dies and a large number of the leaden seals that were once 
attached to cloths have survived. The alnager, the inspector of newly woven cloths, was an 
officer of the Crown, and it is clear from documentary sources from at least the sixteenth 
century onwards that many of the dies he used in sealing the cloths examined were cut 
under the same arrangements, and possibly by the same craftsmen, as dies for the national 
coinage . 1 There are several instances of closely parallel designs, though at most periods the 
majority are different. 

The importance of alnage seals to contemporaries can be appreciated if they are seen, 
not only as official seals of approval of the quality of a commodity that became England’s 
single most significant category of traded goods, but also as a form of tax receipt, since the 
alnage system included the levying of a subsidy for the Crown of a few pence per cloth 
when it was sealed. The seals, which may be compared with hallmarks on precious metals, 
were put on each individual saleable cloth (not normally on the outside of a bale, though if 
a traded textile was used as a wrapper one might appear in this position by chance - the 
term 'bale seal’ is misleading, and should be avoided in the present context). Without this 
seal of approval no cloth could legally be sold at the market. 

Cloth seals were attached to the textile and struck with dies in a single operation, similar 
to that for producing hammered coins. The precise period of use of many of the varieties of 
seals has not yet been established and there are many points of detail relating to their use 
that are imperfectly understood. For the subject of this present paper it would be useful to 
know how many dies were cut and in use at any one time, and how long it was likely to 
have been before they needed to be replaced. Several aspects of the complicated history of 
the developing system of cloth sealing in England and other manufacturing countries on 
the Continent have been discussed elsewhere . 2 
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1 C. Chullis. The Tudor Coinage (Manchester. 1 *J7S) . pp 
42-3. citing a late-Tudor document (there are many unpu- 
blished references to cutting dies etc. for alnage seals for 
different counties, particularly in the Exchequer. King's 
Remembrancer series - C. Challis. pers. comm.; see note X 
below). A recommendation in 164(1 that 'a fair and large seal, 
well cut by your Majesty's engraver that graves to the Mint' 
should be used for the alnage merely reiterates the longstand- 
ing practice - LJ. Thirsk and J.P. Cooper (eds). Seventeenth 
Century Economic Documents (Oxford. 1672). p 24V The 
complexities of subcontracting the culling of com dies presu- 
mably have their counterparts Tor cloth seal dies, but this 
aspect is beyond the scope of the present paper 

- For a general introduction to the sealing of cloth, see 
W Endrei and G. Egan. The sealing of cloth in Europe, 
with special reference to the English evidence' in Textile 
History 13. 1 (19X2). 47-75. and G Egan Leaden Cloth 
Seals'. Finds Research Group Datasheet 3 (Coventry. 19X5). 
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The tradition of sealing cloths with lead seems most likely to have begun in the Low 
Countries in the thirteenth century, and to have been adopted in England in the late 
fourteenth century. 3 Probably the earliest surviving related items in this country are a 
copper-alloy matrix (pi, 4, 1) and imprints from two others. These all have the facing head 
of a king in a style closely similar to that on late-medieval pennies, and the surrounding 
legend S' Svbsidii PANNORVM (‘seal of subsidy of cloths’). The matrix has an initial mark 
at the start of the legend of a star or sun with curved rays, a recent impression from a lost 
matrix has a raspberry or cluster of grapes here, and a wax seal on a property-transfer 
document dated 1380 from Monmouth has an illegible, but different mark in this portion. 4 
These initial marks were presumably to help those involved in the administration of the 
alnage to identify the place and/or period of use of a particular die. They may, perhaps, be 
compared with the privy marks on English coins of the later medieval period (e.g. sterlings 
from the reign of Edward III onwards, or even the initial crosses in the legend mainly of 
Durham pennies, of Edward I). Another matrix of this early series, specifically for 
Southampton, has a much cruder head with plumes to each side (pi. 4, 2). It is so far 
removed from coin designs that it is impossible to assign it to any particular reign. 5 The 
earliest English leaden cloth seal so far identified is a London issue (pi. 4, 3), which can be 
dated to the reign of Richard II by the striking similarity of the king’s head and a cross on 
the breast to some of Richard’s pennies. 6 The other side of the seal has an unusual 
three-quarter facing portrait of St Paul, the patron of London, together with a sword, 
extending the known repertoire of at least one engraver who can be associated with highly 
stylised royal portraiture in the tradition of coin design. 

The various cloth seals attributable to the fifteenth century seem all to have very 
different designs from coins (pi. 4, 4). The next instance of close correspondence occurs in 
the reign of Henry VIII. A series of seals for Kent, with a crowned rose and an initial to 
each side (at least seven sets of initials have been recorded) may be closely compared with 
the gold halfcrowns of the double rose issued from 1526 onwards (pi. 4, 5). 7 The rose 
occupies slightly more of the centre of the design for the coins than it does for that on the 
seals. An Exchequer Roil of 1517 records an order for the engraving of twenty-two dies of 
sufficiently hard metal ( de duro et competent metallo) and with marks and differentiations 
(cum signis ac differenciis) for sealing cloths in the county of Kent, to be delivered to Sir 
William Stafford, the custodian of the mint at the Tower of London. 8 From the slight 


5 The earliest English reference traced to the use of lead 
in this connection is from 1380. for London cloths. Unspe- 
cified ‘marking’ had been in operation from c. 1328. but the 
whole system may well have been reformulated with the 
apparent introduction of the cloth subsidy in 1353 (Statuie 
27 Ed. HI c4). For a thirteenth-century Leiden seal, see J.M 
Baart 'De Materiele Sladskultuur', in De Hoilandse Slad in 
de Dertiende Eeuw, Muidberg-Symposium IV, Stichtung 
Comite oud Muidbcrg (Muidberg. 1988), p. 100 fig. 1. 

Several fourteenth-century seals, presumably from Fle- 
mish linens, have been found in Britain. 

J A.B. Tonnochy, Catalogue of British Seal-Dies in the 
British Museum (London, 1952), p. 11 and pi. IV, no. 29- 
the former location of this matrix in the Pyx Chapel at 
Westminster suggests that it was regarded as a very impor- 
tant official item; J. Lewis, A Dissertation on the Antiquity 
and Use of Seals in England (London, 1740), p. 6 and 
frontispiece no. 5. The Monmouth document (British 
Library, Dept, of Manuscripts, add. mss. Ch. 55247) has the 
subsidy seal used personally in a private connection, so this 
die’s official usage may already have ceased. 

These have been published as dating from the reign of 
Edward I, presumably by comparison of the king’s head with 


that on Edward’s pennies. Despite the close similarity, the 
mention of the subsidy in the legends on the seals seems 
irreconcilable with a date earlier than 1353 (see previous 
note). 

5 Tonnochy, p. 12 and pi. IV. no. 32. Tonnochy 
attributes this die to the reign of Edward 111, presumably 
because part of the king's breast is included - in contrast 
with the versions he attributes to Edward I 

6 J.J, North, English Hammered Coinage vol. 2 (London. 
1975), p. 49, nos 1328-9 and pi. II, no. 13; none of the 
London pennies of this reign has a cross on the breast, but it 
is present on some York and (?) Durham issues; the dies for 
the former were made in London. 

7 North, p. 92 nos. 1788-96; G.C. Brooke. English 
Coins , 3rd edition (London, 1966 reprint), pi. XXXIX. no. 
8; C. Oman, The Coinage of England (Oxford. 1931), pi. 
XXVII, no. 2. The similar crowns of Ihe double rose have 
crowned initials. 

s King’s Remembrancer, 8 Henry VIII, Mich., m.24 
(P.R.O. EI59 295), The engraving for the 22 matrices may 
have been contracted out to London’s goldsmiths - see 
Challis. Tudor Coinage, p. 42. note 143. 
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evidence so far traced, this seems to be a high number of dies for a single county, given that 
the known early sixteenth century Kent seals of this series are, in contrast to many 
contemporary issues, struck only on one side, and that there appears to be no reason to 
believe that Kent’s production of cloth was on an exceptionally large scale at this time. 9 
The different initials on the seals could be described as 'differentiations’. A connection 
between the designs seems clear enough, but more work is needed on the documentary 
evidence before it can be established whether the 1517 order relates to these crowned-rose 
seals or to some other variety that has yet to be recognised. (These are the only early 
sixteenth century seals so far known from Kent.) Were a connection to be established, the 
design for the seals would anticipate its adoption for coins by almost a decade. 

The Great Statute of Clothing, as it has become known, was enacted in 1551-2 and 
brought some thirty kinds of textile under the alnage system, laying down specifications, 
and including some recently devised varieties of fabric. A series of seals all with the same 
basic design, but with the county name differing, and all with ER and dated 1553 in arabic 
numerals (pi. 4, 6), was probably issued as part of the new arrangements associated with 
this legislation. These seem to be the earliest English seals to use roman lettering and 
arabic numerals. Many later sixteenth century seals use Lombardic lettering, so (as with 
coins) there was not a single transfer from one style of letters to the other. A few English 
coins had had dates from the late 1540s, but the earliest examples (on some of Edward Vi's 
gold, shillings of 1548-50, Mary’s sovereigns, and ryals of 1553 and 1554) were in roman 
numerals. The halfcrowns and crowns of 1551-3, and other coins of Philip and Mary from 
1554-7, on which the first arabic-numeral dates for the English coinage appear, have the 
numbers in a sinuous style (almost akin in form to manuscript writing by pen), that is 
completely different from the confident, fully rounded curves and angled top bar of the 5s 
in both the 1553 seals and the first use in the coinage of similar numerals, on sixpences etc. 
of Elizabeth I from 1561 onwards. Thus the style of numerals in this series of seals 
definitely anticipates its appearance on English coins by some eight years. 10 

The standard county alnage-seai design for the reign of Elizabeth I is a crowned 
portcullis, again with a standard legend (both Lombardic- and roman-letter versions are 
known) in which only the county name changes. The design is mentioned in legislation 
from 1566, 11 but the precise period of use is still to be established. In several stamps a fleur 
de lis begins the legend (pi. 4, 7, left), and one seal with a martlet here has been 
recorded. 1 - These motifs may be the equivalent of initial marks (mint marks) on coins. 13 
By no means all of the known portcullis seals have these marks. Only these two initial 
motifs have so far been recorded, and this is far too restricted a range to represent a 
continuing indication of date or place of origin of dies through a reign of over forty years, 
like the mintmarks on coins issued under Elizabeth. It seems most likely, dating the motifs 


“ Sixteen (perhaps eight pairs) were in use for cloth scats 
in Devon in 1399 and there were six pairs there in the mid 
fifteenth century, R.P. Chope. 'The Alnager in Devon', in 
Report and Trans, of the Devonshire Assoc. IV (3rd series) 
XLtV (1912). 583-4. Fesv other figures have been published 
for any period (though see note 8). Dies for coins in the late 
fifteenth century were to be engraved at the mint by a Mr 
Shaw at the rate of one per month - II. W. A. Linecar. British 
Coin Designs and Designers (London. 1977). p. 16. 

Cloth-seal dies in the late seventeenth century were 
sometimes changed annually, as dated examples show (pi. 4, 
10), This may have been more to keep a check on the seals 
and the wider regulation of the textile trade than because the 
dies became worn out. 

1,1 Roman lettering had been used on English coins from 
some of the first issues of Edward VI This change thus 
seems to begin during the same short reign both on alnage 


seals and on coins, though (in contrast with the new style of 
numerals) it appears first on the latter, 

11 Statute 8 Eliz. 1 c2 ('the Quenes 1 lighncs scale of leade 
having the portcullies crowned ). 

13 Private collection, 

" North, p. 108. notch. The fleut mark appears on coins of 
every Tudor monarch, and the martlet is on issues ill Edward 
VI from 1550-51 (North, p. 98) in addition to those from 
Elizabeth's reign. In view of the 1553 seals with quite different 
designs from the portcullis series, it is simplest to take the 
latter to he subsequent issues, with their initial marks having 
the same chronological significance as the ones on coins of 
Elizabeth Close dating for these, as for virtually all other cloth 
seals, requires further confirmation.. The reason for the 
presence of such marks on only a small number of the 
portcullis seals recorded, w hether or not this was restricted to 
the first pari ol Elizabeth's reign, is unknown 
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by comparison with the coins, that they were restricted to the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, in the case of the former mark to 1 558—60, and of the latter to 1560-61. A few 
portcullis seals found in London have very crude stamps with no legends (pi. 4, 7, right). 
These may well be contemporary counterfeits, mass-produced to avoid both quality 
control and subsidy payment. 

The farthings issued under patent during the 1610s and 1620s by the duke of Lennox 
mean that his name is already familiar to numismatists. 14 Several alnage seals from the 
Stuart period have LENOX (pi. 4, 8), or R and L, sometimes ligatured, for the duke of 
Richmond and Lennox and his heirs, who from 1605 held a patent from the king to the 
farm of alnage. I? 

Under the Stuarts, a variety of four-part seals were widely used for the alnage. 16 
Sometimes each county had a different stamp, or series of stamps, which for some areas 
changed annually (pi. 4, 10). There is no clear connection between the very diverse designs 
for these seals and those for contemporary coinage (apart from the use of the royal arms) 
until the Commonwealth. Simple descriptions of the designs on seals and on coins of that 
period in two cases are identical: in the first instances a shield has a doubly engrailed top. 
with the cross of St George (for England), within a palm and branch wreath (pi. 4, 9, left), 
and in the second these same arms appear together with a second similar shield with a harp 
(for Ireland) and with II above (pi. 4, 9, right). The first shield appears alone on pennies, 
and the pair on half-groats of the Commonwealth. The II indicates two pence on the seals 
(this is the amount of cloth tax paid to the authorities) as well as on the coins. The dies 
were not quite identical (those for the stamps in pi. 4, 9 left are more cosely comparable 
than those on the right), but the similarities are surely once again far more than 
coincidental. 

After the Restoration, the alnage reverted to its connection with the Crown, designs 
used on the seals again proliferated and their engraving became markedly more accom- 
plished. 17 Many of the designs took elements of the national arms or other simple heraldic 
motifs (pi. 5, 11). The head of the monarch appears on a number of these late-Stuart seals. 
A king's head with short hair is known in several slightly differing versions (pi. 5, 12). 
Although there are no comparable portraits on contemporary coins, some of the heads can 
be identified as Charles II (pi. 5, 12A) from the prominent line between the nose and the 
side of the mouth. This is confirmed by a very similar head on a 1660 Restoration medal 18 
with the hair in the same style and the same facial line (pi. 5, 13, left). A number of seals 
have almost the same head, but without the facial line, and a few' of these are dated ( 16)88 


14 Brooke, note 7. 

15 The Duke is called the "alnagcr general for the realm of 
England and the dominion of W'ales - in a pamphlet from 
1613 (.1. May's A Declaration of the Estate of Clothing, (New 
York, 1971 reprint)). For the 1605 patent, where the Duke is 
called the King's Alnager'. see Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic, James I vol. XV, for 16 Sept. 1605. 

The earliest attributable example of this form has ER, 
presumably for Elizabeth I (private collection, found in 
Amsterdam: information from Amsterdams Archaeologi- 
sche Dienst). 

Four-disc seals are described in 1640 as ‘double, having 
two rounds [each of these | for two seals to be stamped 
thereon, the one whereof to be stamped with the . . Crown) 

seal | ie alnage stamp], which is to be choicely kept by some 
person of trust, which shall duly keep an exact account of the 
number of seals which shall be from time to time delivered 
out for the use of each corporation . . . and the said 
corporation seal shall be stamped on the other part thercoF 
(Thirsk and Cooper, pp. 249 & 251 note 1). The official 


alnage stamps put by central authority on one pair of discs of 
the seal are here distinguished from the stamps put subse- 
quently by local functionaries on the second pair of discs 
Many four-part seals, especially those datable to the late 
seventeenth, or early eighteenth century, omit the second 
pair of stamps. 

17 The use of various elements of the national arms in 
isolation may potentially cause confusion - thus three fieurs 
(or a single one alone) could be taken to indicate a French 
seal (see pi. 5, 1 1). a harp might suggest an Irish origin, etc. - 
though in fact these appear as the principal device on seals 
respectively of Gloucestershire and Devon, for example. 
There may have been some kind of coding involved in the 
diversity of designs - a different device might refer to a 
particular sealing centre, or to different subsidy rates for 
different grades of textile, etc. No contemporary reference 
to illuminate this point has been located. 

1,1 Medalhc Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland (British Museum. 1979 reprint), pi. XLIV. no. 1. 



on the other main stamp (pi. 5, 12B). These seals, or at least some of them, are presumably 
for James II. A medal of 1662 commemorating the Battle of Lowestoft 19 has James as 
Duke of York depicted in almost exactly this way (pi. 5, 13, right). A close facial 
resemblance between the two brothers is not unduly remarkable, but the retention of an 
otherwise little-used style of portrait for almost thirty years is unexpected. 

A few seals with the heads of William and Mary together are knowm, 20 but there is no 
very close comparison u'ith other representations on coins or elsewhere. After Mary’s 
death, the head used for William, clearly identifiable on a large number of alnage seals 
from his hooked nose (pi. 5, 12C), continues the style used for the heads of Charles and 
James, with a depiction just about as close to the representations of these earlier monarehs 
as it was possible to get. There are two engraved lines at the nose on the head in pi. 5, 12D 
(very faint), and it is tempting to think that the administrators of the alnage, u-hich around 
this time was coming under increasing criticism for its ineffectiveness as a means of quality 
control, 21 sought to save money by having a matrix for Charles or James slightly altered, 
rather than commissioning the cutting of an entirely new' one. 22 There is no hint of 
alteration on the great majority of seals attributable because of the hooked nose to 
William, so some new matrices must have been cut during his reign. The continued use of 
what was, in origin, an early- Restoration portrait of Charles II, through many develop- 
ments in style on coins, is symptomatic of the inertia in an organisation that had outlived its 
usefulness to all but the tiny number of beneficiaries from the subsidy, who treated the 
entire business as a source of personal revenue. 

The alnage was ended in 1724. 23 Seals issued under Anne (pi. 5, 14, left) and during the 
first decade of George I’s reign (pi. 5, 15, right) return to the very close similarity in the 
style of the monarehs’ heads to those on coins that was evident in the earliest known 
medieval designs. There are several different recorded legends accompanying the royal 
portraits (some stamps have no legend), among which ANNA D G and (for George) FIDEI 
DEFEN come closest to the standard formulae on coins. Stamps with Britannia (pi. 5, 15, 
left), used in both reigns, once more reinforce the connection. 24 

One George I seal :? is exceptional in having the royal portrait executed in a very crude 
fashion, so that it is almost a caricature (pi. 5, 16). The matrix for this cannot have been cut 
by anyone associated with engraving for coins; rather, it recalls the style of some coin 
weights. 26 This seal may be a contemporary counterfeit, made to avoid payment of the 
cloth tax. 

The whole subject of alnage seals has up to now been neglected by numismatists, despite 
the extent and variety of surviving examples having clear, close parallels with coins of the 
realm. Some of these intermittent connections in major and minor elements of the designs 
have been described here. 27 It is to be hoped that there will now be more detailed research, 
particularly on documentary sources, in this numismatic by-way. 


Medallic Illustrations, pi XLIX. no. 2. 

20 E.g Endrci and Egan, p. 62, lig, lOd. 

21 Endrci and Egan. p. 58, 

22 The re-engraving of an important official die may seem 
an unlikely expedient, but this appears to be precisely how a 
Great Seal for William and Mary was created from one for 
James II. producing an extremely awkward design: see II 
Jenkinson, What happened to the Great Seal of James II?’. 
AnU 23 (1943). 1-13 (see especially pi. 12). Jenkinson's 
explanation has been challenged, but it fits the observable 
evidence better than any alternative proposed. 

23 H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen Industry (Oxford. 
1965), p. 243. 

:j Stamps from this period with St George and the dragon 
are in a style similar to that adopted in the early nineteenth 


century into the repertoire of British coin designs (see pi. 5, 

15, right) 

:f Private collection. 

26 No coin weights seem to have been identified for the 
reign of George I, nevertheless, the standard of portraiture 
on the seal is comparable with that on earlier and later 
examples, sec T. Sheppard and J.F Musliam (eds.), Money 
Scales and Weights (London, 1975) (papers reprinted from 
NCirc), p. 1 84. 

27 Foreign seals from imported textiles also provide scope 
for numismatic comparisons, see lor example, G Egan. 'A 
group of seals found at Banksidc Irom St Gallen linens or 
fustians', in Trans. Loudon and Middx Archaeol Soc. 31 
(1980). 1 16-18, 
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KEY TO THE PLATES 

1. Medieval copper-alloy matrix for cloth-subsidy seals: king’s head, S'SVBSlDil PANNORUM with wavy star or 
sun initial mark (scale 1:1). 

(British Museum collection acc, no. 87, 11-27, 29; from the Pyx Chapel, Westminster; image reversed for 
legibility.) 

2. Crudely engraved copper-alloy matrix for Southampton cloth seals: king’s head with plumes to sides, and 
legend including town name (1:1). 

(British Museum collection acc. no. 32, 5-12. 1; findspot unknown; image reversed for legibility.) 

3. Left: both sides of a London cloth seal: king’s head with cross on breast; St Paul and sword. Right: penny 
of Richard II with cross on breast. 

(seal. Museum of London collection acc. no. 88.13, 1.5:1; penny, British Museum collection acc. no. 
CE4512, 1:1.) 

4. Copper-alloy matrix for Wiltshire cloth seals, probably fifteenth century (1:1). 

(British Museum collection acc. no. 51. 11-12, 1; found at Warminster; image reversed for legibility.) 

5. Left: Kent alnage-seal stamp, crown over double rose, (?)initials of alnager to sides (drawing by N. 
Griffiths). Right: crown of the double rose with initials of Henry VIII and Jane Seymour (from Oman 
1931). 

(Not to scale.) 

6. Left: both sides of a two-disc Somerset 1553 seal with initials of Edward VI (Museum of London 
collection acc. no. 78.227/18). Right: drawing of complete stamp built up from several seals by N. 
Griffiths (1:1). 

7. Left: crowned-portcullis seal for Devon with fieur de lis initial mark (Museum of London acc. no. 
83.410/1). Right: cruder version of portcullis stamp lacking legend (private collection). 

(1:1, drawings by N. Griffiths.) 

8. Four-disc seal cast with ’Lenox' and crown over thistle, the outer discs are stamped with ‘searched’ and 
the dimensions of the cloth. 

(1:5:1, private collection.) 

9. Commonwealth seals: 

(above) Penny and both sides of half groat 

(below) Left: Arms of England. Right: Arms of England and Ireland, with II for two pence. 

(1:1, Museum of London and private collections.) 

10. Incomplete Wiltshire four-part cloth seal for (16)74. 

(1.5:1, private collection.) 

1 1 . Late seventeenth/early eighteenth-century alnage seal with three fleurs and li for a penny-halfpenny tax. 
(1.5:1. private collection.) 

12. A) Head of Charles II, ‘of England’ around (prominent line between nose and mouth). 

B) Penny-halfpenny seal with lion, dated (16)88. 

C) Head of William III (hooked nose). 

D) Earlier head (?)adapted for William III by recutting around the nose. 

(1.5:1, private collections.) 

13. Left: Charles II on 1660 Restoration medal. 

Right: James II as Duke of York on 1662 Battle of Lowestoft medal. 

(1:1, British Museum collection.) 

14. Incomplete alnage seal with head of Queen Anne. 

(1.5:1. British Museum collection acc. no. S25.) 

15. Left: Britannia on George 1 penny-halfpenny seal. 

Right: St George and dragon on penny-halfpenny seal, also with crowned WR mark (originally for 
William III, but continuing in use up to the reign of George I). 

(1:1, private collections.) 

16. Left: seal with crude head of George I, probably a contemporary counterfeit (private collection). 

Right: stamp from genuine seal (British Museum collection acc, no. 71.7-14.155). 

(1.5:1) 
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THE GROAT COINAGE OF JAMES V, 1526-38 


ROBERT B.K. STEVENSON 


Introduction 

THIS is the second paper to be developed from the study of two hoards found in 1963 at 
Rigghead sand-quarry, Collin, beside the main road from Dumfries towards Carlisle, and 
in the royal burgh of Linlithgow. 1 Groats and one-third groats of James V, clearly 
distinguished by the arabic numeral 5, have only infrequently been found in recorded 
hoards. Those from Rigghead, twenty-one with six one-thirds, were the largest known 
group from any find, and three groats came from Linlithgow. Two hoards hidden later are 
recorded to have had single groats, and one a one-third, while twelve groats and one 
one-third from an unknown hoard acquired by Dr G. Neilson not later than 1923 have 
been published recently. 2 

Groats had been struck in considerable quantities in the reigns of James I and James 11, 
and also of James III whose base three-quarter face groats were ascribed to James V by 
writers prior to Edward Burns (and also by Grueber and subsequent cataloguers 
depending on him). Burns thought it probable that little silver was struck by James IV, 
perhaps underestimating mintage in the 1490s. as the bulk of the currency in the second 
half of the reign and under James V was billon, in particular placks until 1539. 3 

There is a not infrequent tendency to force archaeological sequences to fit onto no less 
incomplete historical sources. In this way the relatively good historical documentation for 
the beginnings of James V's groats has led to numismatic confusion. It was eleven years 
into the reign, when he was only twelve, that Parliament in November 1524 investigated 
the possibility of striking a ‘penny’ °f gold and one of silver. 4 As a result the Lords of 
Council on 1 March 1525/26 ordered 'ane grote of silver to be prentit, strikin and cunyeit’ 
by James Achesoun. master moneyer. 5 It was to have ‘passage commonlie for xviijcl the 
pece’, struck eleven to the Scottish ounce, of silver ten deniers fine with two grains for 
remedy. This, Burns explains, gave a weight of 42.83 grains Troy, ’agreeing’ with surviving 
coins (which very rarely reach it - p. 47 below). The king was to get 18 shillings for each 
pound (16 oz) of coined money. Later a contract dated 30 October 1526 between James 
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1 RBK Stevenson, The bawbees of James V and 

Mary’. BNJ 59 (1989), 120-56; I D. Brown and M. Dolley 

Bibliography of Coin Hoards of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1500-1967 (London, 1971), SM 6 and SN I: Inventory-type 

summary of Rigghead hoard. BNJ 59 (1989), 142. See also 
Appendix 2 below. 


: Brown and Dolley, SN 1, 3 and 8; Neilson, see below 
note 14 and Appendix 2. 

’ E. Burns. The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887), 
II. 228-39 (cited in details as B.) I owe the comments to Dr 
Stewart. See also A.B. Richardson. Catalogue of Scottish 
Coins in the National Museum of Antiquities (Edinburgh, 
1901), cited as Rich.; J.E.L. Murray. James IV groats. BNJ 
40 (1971), 78-96; C.E. Chaltis, Debasement, the Scottish 
experience (1488-1574)’, in Coinage in Medieval Scotland. 
11011-1600). edited bv D M, Metcalf. BAR 45 (Oxford 
1977). pp. 171-96. 

* Burns, pp. 228-39; R.W Cochran-Patrick. Records of 
the Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1876). cited as C-P, I 
55; Acts of the Parliament of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1814). 
cited as APS. II 286. sect. 5 and 10 

5 C-P I 62-63; Acts of the Cords of Council in Public 
Affairs, 150I-J4 (ALC), edited by ILK. Hannay 
(Edinburgh. 1933). pp. 239-40. 

* C-P I. 55; APS 11.310 and 317 (12-27 November 1526). 
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Achesoun and Sir Archibald Douglas, newly Lord High Treasurer, authorised the 
moneyer to ‘prent’ further gold and silver as previously." This time the seignorage per 
pound was 20s except for certain fees for the mint staff 'to be pait of the king’s purse as use 
and wont was of before'. 

However the Douglas family faction, which under the earl of Angus, the king’s 
step-father, was effectively holding the king prisoner, soon secured what appeared to be a 
more favourable contract with a change of moneyer. Thus a royal contract registered on 6 
October 1527 gave to Joachim Hochstetter and his brother the right, on certain conditions 
(see p. 48 Appendix 1), to strike silver money in Scotland lor ten years in return for the 
payment of a minimum of £3,000 Scots per annum, whether or not the mintage of silver 
coin at 20s per pound weight was sufficient to yield that sum. They were, moreover, bound 
to import the necessary silver. Besides coining groats they were authorised to mint others, 
if they desired, notably two-thirds and one-third denominations of 12d and 6d. No 
two-thirds are known, and there is no further mention of one-thirds, nor of the 
Hochstetters. The Douglases lost power in July 1528, and in an account for 1530-31 James 
Achesoun is shown as master of the mint. 7 He then continued until in 1538-39 the crown 
and groat coinage was replaced by that of ducats and bawbees, discussed in the previous 
paper. 


General sequence defined 

The design of James’ new coins of gold and silver followed foreign models closely. The 
crown resembled the French ecu, while the silver was adapted from England’s very recent 
groat, on which the profile bust of Henry VU's last issue was modified with fuller clothing 
and wider crown for the second coinage of Henry V 1 1 1 , James’ uncle. On the Scottish 
groats there are two main forms of the bust. The impression given by the considerably 
scarcer one, which is accompanied by double annulet stops, is of a mature not to say old 
man, wearing a heavy fur mantle and a large ‘imperial’ crown, which may have a heavily 
jewelled hoop and either two arches, or just one like the English. The other form of bust, 
accompanied by three pellets in trefoil as stops, has a lighter crown with fewer jewels, hair 
hanging usually less heavily to the face, the mantle open with a much wader display of 
embroidered shirt, and the whole appearing younger though not juvenile. Burns followed 
previous writers, other than J.D. Robertson, 8 in placing the older bust last (his ‘third’ and 
‘second’ types, differentiated by crown and reverse legend), but he supported the 
arrangement by noting that all existing one-third groats had colon stops, and correspond to 
a rare variety of his ‘first’ type of groat. This, which he therefore identified as struck by the 
Hochstetters, has a crown with two fleurs-de-lis and five pellets (jewels), and either colon 
stops, or the usual three-pellet stops, also a somewhat different face. Though these rare 
groats are not particularly distinct to the ordinary observer. Burns argued that only this 
brief variety could be the ‘Douglas groat’ referred to by the sixteenth century chronicler 
Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie, who observed that the earl of Angus had ‘caused to strike 
coin, a groat of xviijd w'hich afterwards was called the Douglas groat’. 9 Before Burns it had 
been usual to call all James V groats Douglas groats; the ‘barred’ groats simultaneously 
mentioned were English. 10 Burns also noted that there are crown pieces with correspond- 


7 C-P I 58 and xxii. If Angus had retained power Danish 

coins might have been minted in Scotland in 1528 for the 
exiled king Christian II. l.H. Stewart, ‘A Danish request for 
Scottish minting', NC 151 (1991), 225. 

H eg. J. tjndsav. View of the Coinage of Scotland (Cork. 

1845): J.D. Robertson. Handbook of the Coinage of Scot- 


land (t.ondon, 1878). 

“ Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie. The History and Chroni- 
cles of Scotland (1436-1565). edited by A.J, Mackay (Scot- 
tish Texts Soc. 47) (Edinburgh. 1899). I. chap. xii. 307. 

111 See Appendix 2. p. 49, 
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ing colon stops, without commenting that the Hochstetter contract was confined to silver, 
lie did, however, refer to differences in the records regarding standards and weights 
(previously noted), 11 which he said would have produced groats at 49.29 gr troy compared 
with a more realistic 42.83 standard, and concluded that they were unintended. 

In his arrangement of the three-pellet stop groats Burns assigned to Achesoun’s first 
period those which came close to his ‘Hochstetters’ in lettering and in having five pellets or 
seven pellets on the crown ( B . 1—5). For the “post-Hochstetter hulk of the groats of this 
type he had a succession of (irregular) increases in pellets on the crown, and in the course 
of it a change of lettering (notably D) which linked up logically with the ‘second and third' 
types. 

However, in 1955 Ian Stewart argued that the ‘third' type must come first, because on its 
reverse Edinburgh was designated VILLA as earlier on James V placks, on James IV groats 
and back to David II, while the (classical-renaissance) OPFIDVM was found on the ‘second' 
type as well as the ‘first' and on the 1539 bawbee coinage. The gold coinage with 
corresponding stops and lettering also needed to be reversed, allowing the inscription 
CRUCIS ARMA to be consecutive under Mary, and he placed last those with colon stops; but 
he left the colon stop ‘Hochstetter groats' early as identified archivally. 12 

The changes were confirmed by the finds of 1963. for in the Linlithgow hoard, which 
contained many placks but no bawbees, the latest coins were three unworn groats, one 
each of the rarer types, I and II in Stewart's renumbering (B.23 and like B.I9), and only 
one of the most numerous, then type IV, with eight pellets on the crown (B.IO). In contrast 
were the groats from Rigghead. a hoard mainly accumulated c. 1542-45 by when they were 
capital rather than currency (see p. 49 Appendix 2). For the twenty-one recorded groats 
were all of ‘type IV’, nine of them B.2-5, and though there were none of ‘type III’ (the 
‘Hochstetters’ (B.6-7)). there were six of the closely related one-third groats. In 
consequence Stewart in 1967 placed the ‘Hochstetters’ last as type IV. 13 It was, however, 
not made clear that this implied retaining the essence of Burns’ internal sequence of his 
‘first’ type (now Stewart’s type III) but broadly reversing its chronological order. So in the 
Sylloge from Oxford and Glasgow in 1987 Stewart's revised types I— IV were followed, but 
Burns’ original order within III was left. 14 

As will be illustrated, the distinctiveness which Burns claimed for the ‘Hochstetter’ 
portrait seems to have been overstated, and to have come about gradually. It can further 
be argued (Appendix 1) that the Hochstetter brothers never struck any coins, so that 
Achesoun and his staff were at the mint throughout. 


General sequence subdivided (pis. 6-9) 

The present study was begun in order to select coins from the 1963 hoards to add to the 
National Museum’s collection. It was extended in recent years to include photographs of 
the holdings of the Ashmolean, Hunterian, Fitzwilliam and British Museums, and 
Aberdeen Art Gallery and Museum, and of the collections of R.C. Lockett and Dr James 
Davidson, and of a few from other sources. The extended loan of the relevant portions of 
Sir Ian Stewart’s collection has been invaluable. The total resulting sample is 245 groats 
and 57 one-thirds. 


11 Lindsay, in note 8, p. 42. 

13 t.H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage (London, 1055). pp 
76-78. 

''Stewart, revised with supplement. 1967. p. 202. For a 
new concordance of crowns and groats see p. 48 below. 

"J.D, Bateson and N.J. May hew. Scottish Coins in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Oxford, and the Hunterian Museum. 


Glasgow ( SC HI 35, 1987) nos 910-43: p. xxxvi explains that 
from among lhe coins from the collection of Dr G. Ncilson, 
Glasgow, who died in 1923. 12 groats of James V and a 
one-third, and 43 groats and halves of Henry VIII, are 
visually identifiable as from an unknown hoard Sec also 
Appendix 2 below. 
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A specimen of each of the obverse dies identified (together with a representative 
selection of the varieties of reverse), is now illustrated, and numbered consecutively within 
each type. The sources are shown in the itemised listing of each subdivision proposed (pp. 
50-6); all the examples in the National Museums of Scotland, the Universities’ Sylloge , and 
the Society’s photographs of the Lockett collection are noted there. 


The Groats 

First it will be convenient to explain the proposed sequence of varieties and dies within the 
types, followed (pp. 42-5) by a summary of some detailed features. Die-links have not 
provided much guidance to sequence as the writer has been able to find duplicating reverse 
dies mainly along w'ith the same obverse (tables 2-4). The number of groats seen from each 
of the 56 known obverses varies greatly. There is one coin only, a ‘singleton’, from 16 
(28.5%) of these dies, two appear eight times, while there is a fifteen and an eighteen 
(111.24 and 111.33). Original numbers of obverses are therefore likely to have been 
somewhat larger than the following simple estimates (actual numbers in brackets): types I 
and II together 17 (15); type 111 (as will be explained) a-b 25 (22), c 18 (17); type IV 2 (2), 
in all 62. Even so they were few spread over twelve years. 

Type I groats must belong to Achesoun’s April 1526 contract and may represent the 
whole of it. They have been arranged on the assumption that those with nothing on the 
crown’s corded hoop-band (1^1) were earlier than those which have pellets for jewels like 
types II— IV. This allows the gold piedfort , from the dies of which no silver impression is 
known, to be placed first as if a pattern; conversely the revised type-order of the 
crown-pieces puts their piedfort (B.la fig. 737) late, parallel to groats type lllc(iii) (see 
table 1 on p. 48). 

Apart from the designation of the town, type I la is a modification of 1 more than a 
separate type; the crown is lightened but given more jewels, the base of the shield becomes 
rounded and an annulet is used above letters to distinguish obverse dies. It is tempting to 
ascribe it to Achesoun’s second contract, of November 1526. After the four obverses of 
Ila(i), help in distinguishing several transitional stages before a settled type III, is 
obtainable from a hitherto little-used source, the cross-ends on the reverses. So Ila(ii), 
11.5-6, is distinguished by cross-end ‘B’ with enlarged perforation, perhaps refurbished 
from the previous punch ‘A’ (fig. 1); it was quickly followed by a new form ‘C’. 

This was introduced with obverse II. 7, type Ilb(i), a coin in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
which Stewart recognised in 1958 as extraordinary. 15 It began a period of considerable 
changes, though not all those seen on it were adhered to. The paired trefoil stops and 
truncated IACO do not reappear, but some of the new' letters lasted much longer, and the 
less cluttered double-tressure of its shield remained, with a minor change, to the end. A 
new style for the king’s face and hair was set. The new- cross-end, ‘C’, provides the clearest 
line through Ilb(ii), Ilb(iii), IIIa(i) and IIIb(i). 

Obverse II. 6 is little less strange, because of its changing reverses, signalled here by the 
designations 6a— Ila(ii), 6b— I Ia(ii)/b(ii) , 6c-IIa(ii)/b(iii). The first is represented only by 
B.20 fig. 721. Of the second there are two examples from a single reverse die which has 
pairs of stops like Ilb(i) but three-pellets not true trefoils, most letters like b(i) but instead 
of OPPIDVM a new standard OPPIDV. As third the 6c coins carry on the features of Ilb(ii) 
except that their five reverse dies, Ilb(iii), including B.21 fig. 722, have the stops modified 
to the single three-pellet group which is standard for type 111. Strictly they arc not as has 
been supposed mules with type III. For their sharp-serifed D is that of Ilb(i-ii) used on only 
one type III obverse, II 1. 1, and not found on any of type Ill’s own reverses. A similar 


15 NC fith ser.. IS (195S), 5. 
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Fig. I. 1. usual A; 2,11.7-111.1-4; 3,111.25-27; 4, usual D 1, II, III to 24a; 5, 'sharp’ D II. 7, II.6b-c. 
III. 1; 6, ‘large' D III.24b-IV.2; 7, N I-III, 19a, may be defective in III. 12— 19a, 8, composite N 
1 II. 19b— 24a; 9. lII.24b-IV.2. Cross-ends; A. 1. 1-11.4; B. II. 5 and 6a: C. II. 7. II.6b-c. III. 1-4; D. III. 5-9; E. 

III.10-IV.2. 


unsystematic re-use, of a die rather than a punch, is evident when 6a ’s single reverse also 
recurs once, with the obverse III. 2. A sixth Ilb(iii) reverse was used with II 1 .6(1 IIa(ii )). 

The major change of opening the front of the mantle wider, along with a rather younger 
face and hair-style, effectively ended the transition to type III. With its clear break in the 
king’s appearance it might have been intended to reflect the political change consequent on 
the king’s freedom from the Douglases, though if so it failed to change the popular name of 
he coin (p. 49). Some of the details of the portrait noted by Burns can now be seen to form 
tairly systematic subdivisions within type III, notably a succession of (a) no chain, (b) 
corded chain and (c) smooth chain (once omitted, III. 27); the corded and uncorded 
hoop-band of the crown and its number of pellets, falling irregularly from nine to five, fit in 
less closely. As the continuation of cross-end ‘C shows by linking both IIIa(i) and IIIb(i) to 
lib, there were still brief indecisions over minor details of design, principally whether the 
new bust should have a corded chain or be chainless. The letter A from Ilb(i), usually with 
inserted bar, was at first used for both varieties, each represented by two obverse dies, 
III. 1-2 and III. 3-4. One of these, a singleton, is the only obverse other than II. 7 to have 
the sharp-serifed D, and it has therefore been put first. III . 1 . However, it has been 
classified as sub-tvpe Illb because its bust has the corded chain which normally goes with 
the later, and longer lasting, cross-end ‘E\ III. 2 which also has this chain, is die-linked 
both to the chainless III. 3 and back to Ila(ii) B.20; with the latter both dies were rusty. 
After the chainless III. 3-4, llla(i), the old form of unbarred A is normal again, and with it 
the regular chainless obverses 111.5-9, Illa(ii), have on their reverses a distinct cross-end, 
called ‘D’. Obverse III. 7, which possibly corresponds to B.16a, has been seen with nine 
reverses all different. As already mentioned, earlier reverses may be re-used; one example 
of III. 5 has a cross-end ‘O reverse, and one of III. 6 has a reverse like the Ilb(iii) 
quasi-mules. No corded-chain obverses have been seen with cross-end ‘D’, but a blank 
Illb(ii) has been provided in case they exist. 

Only two normal chainless obverses have the cross-end ‘E’, III. 10-11 - Illa(iii). The 
singleton III. 10 (B.l 1) is linked by its reverse to a slightly eccentric obverse in each of the 
next two varieties, Illb(iii) and Illb(iv) - 111.13 and III. 15. Since this reverse has a 
defective N (fig. I.), replaced at III. 19b. it may really belong to late in Illb(iv) - see table 
3. Were the eccentric dies held up, and then used as an interim measure while other ’irons’ 
were being prepared? If so their output could have been below normal; two arc singletons 
while the third occurs with one other reverse. 

Both these next varieties have the corded chain; Illb(iii) - 111.12-14. still has corded 
lines on the crown’s band, while plain lines, at first wavy, begin on Jllb(iv) - III. 15-19. 
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They have cross-ends ‘E’ as do all later groats. In lllb(iii) only obverse 111.12 (B.15 fig. 
717) is at all well represented, by seven examples perhaps from six different reverse dies, 
all but one with complete N. The singleton 111.13 (B.13 fig. 715) is unique in this issue in 
having an annulet in the field behind the head instead of the occasional three-pellet device. 
The coin that shares its reverse in Ilib(iv) is one of 111.15 (B.18 fig. 719), an obverse that 
equally unusually has, besides the error IACBVS, a single trefoil in the field and as stops, 
resembling the paired trefoils on II. 7; one reverse of III. 12 was perhaps designed for it, as 
it has a trefoil stop. III. 16, which has a reverse with complete N and another apparently 
with the defective serif ‘patched', is again eccentric as it has only five pellets on the band 
and an annulet before the initial cross. Short-lived experiments, errors and irregular re-use 
of dies seem often to have accompanied or led up to longer-lasting design changes in the 
Scottish mint. 16 

Illbfv) marks the substitution of the true N by one composed of two I Is and an engraved 
oblique (sometimes faint, once reversed) on most examples of 111.19 (19b) - B.9. and on 
the scarcer 111.20-22. Privy marks consisting of three dots occur not infrequently (p. 43). 
The composite N continues on the six reverses found with III. 23 (B.14) and with part of 
24’s output (24a - B.8), which places both these obverses at the beginning of Ulc as they 
have the smooth chain. A colon near the shoulder on 1 1 1.24 is the last time a device appears 
at the edge of the held on the groats. New letters begin with the seven reverses of 24b 
(Illc(ii)) - a perhaps complete N and the large sharp-serifed D which distinguished B.l-5. 
With the scarce 24c the large lis of the tressure are also changed, by raising the almost 
horizontal petals by 45° or so. In addition to these new features a barred and lob-topped A 
was used briefly on obverses called Illc(iii) - 111.25-26 singletons, the former die-linked to 
24c and I II. 27 which is die-linked to Illc(iv) - (III. 28 and 29); sec p. 52. 

Illc(iv) returns to the normal open A, and is the most numerous sub-type w'ith 52 listed 
coins from eight obverses. III. 28-35, of which two, including B.l, are singletons. The most 
represented obverse, III. 33 (B.-), eighteen examples, has its three-pellet stops uniquely 
reversed •: instead of Its reverses show all the changes in the lion’s tail-base, from closed 
circle to open with ‘clubbed' end characteristic of IIIc(v), which are apparently successive. 
Others vary less, particularly III. 29 (B.3); of its seven reverses all have a full circle, one 
perhaps opening. 

The last subdivision of type III is c(v), characterised by five pellets on the crowm. with its 
fleurs as constant in the type. The lion’s tail-base is ‘clubbed’ as just mentioned. There are 
24 listed coins from four obverses. III. 36-39, including B.4-5. One obverse is represented 
only twice but is linked to the others (table 3). 

Type IV’s tu'o obverses are, as noted by Burns, distinct from those of IIIc(v) because 
they have two lis on the crown, and in the case of IVb (IV. 2 - B.7) because of colon stops 
on both sides. IVb is the commoner, perhaps being most evident to collectors. With it 
three reverses have been seen; the inscription on each begins with a lis. 

Detailed features 

On the busts the details of the faces as finished seem to be individual intaglios on the dies, 
for close repetitions are few. The hair only provides broad similarities of shape and in 
relation to the jaw', its strands having been individually engraved. The distinctiveness 
which Burns saw on the two dies of type IV can be seen as part of a gradual evolution, 
apart from a softer jaw' line. The details of clothing — the fur of the mantle in types I and II, 
the embroidery of the shirt, as well as the pleating most evident in type 111 - were engraved 


1,1 Besides groats lib and III. 1-4 there are examples in the and Mary (llaii and lib. and Va-b), 
earlier placks. and in the bawbees Of James V (Jb and Jc) 
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and so always vary. The styles of embroidery pattern that do repeat have not been used for 
classification. Other details put in by engraving include the long lines of the crown and of 
the chain, both of which were for much of the time nicked to produce the corded 
appearance. For the crown various small punches may be assumed: for the separate arms 
of the central and flanking crosses-fleury, reduced at the sides to two in lla(ii) (11,6); for 111 
the intermediate trefoils were given hollow petals and a central disc - they were lis-like in 
Ilb(i) and again, differently, in IV. The initial cross of the inscription is so placed as to be 
also the cross on the central orb of the crown. 

In the inscriptions there went with the changes at type II from VILLA to OPPIDVM. the 
dropping of vernacular EDINBRVGh for Latin EDJNBVRG1. and of the final St Andrew’s 
cross X that had been used exceptionally, though it continued at the sides of the shield on 
the crown pieces. OPPIDV was standard from Ilb(ii) onwards. The usual contractions 
SCOTORV and SCOTOR continue throughout and do not seem to indicate groups, but may 
have helped to distinguish between dies; ‘monogram' endings are probably due to spacing 
errors rather than deliberate. SCOTORVM was occasionally used complete, the only well 
represented die being that in IIIc (23). Of two in each of Ilia (9-10) and I lib (14-15) one is 
a singleton, as is 1 1. 7 on which it is balanced by IACO 5. (SCOTO is confined to one-third 
groats.) The numeral 5 was omitted twice, 1.8 (B.22) and III. 2 (B.10). Another error is 
IACBVS (III. 15, unusual in other ways too). There is an R under V on the reverse of 
Rich. 12 (III. 19b). 

A circumflex was sometimes used as a contraction-mark in type 1, once over the R 
ending and twice over the V, and an annulet in type II twice over R, once over V and once 
over GRA. In type 111 there was regularly a pellet on -ORV. often not ascertainable even 
when known from other specimens, but frequently omitted as from III. 7, 12, 17, 18, 24, 27. 
28, 36, 37 and 38. 

Perhaps more likely a privy-mark is the pellet or smaller dot sometimes placed after ORV' 
and OR but not noted in Burns, thus OR 111.31 (B.l), III. 6 and probably 111.4, also ORf' 
111.32 (B.2) and a colon of dots ORV: III. 34 (B.2bis). The apparent dot at the top of the 
right stroke of the V on reverses in IIIc(v) and IV is due to a chipped punch. Nearly as 
inconspicuous are short strokes or dots in a row, such as have been recorded on a few of 
James' and Mary's bawbees. 17 On a reverse of 11.3 in the tressure above the lion’s tail there 
are two dots and a vertical row of three below them (B.19, not clearly shown in fig. 720). 
Misleadingly dots below the pellets on the crown-band early in 111 are due to the cording of 
the line below. However on three reverses of Illb(iv-v) three dots project from the lower 
part of the E, and on another two dots from its middle. They are found with III. 15, 17, 19b 
(repeated with 20. also has two dots and a billet above the right cross-arm), and 29. On 
obverse 17 three dots are upright between V and S. Again in 19b a reverse has three dots 
below the right cross-arm, and on 22 three dots are in front of the forehead and again close 
by at the peak of the crown. In II Ic two separate reverses have three dots above the shield 
to the left of the cross-arm. with 31 (B.l tig. 706), and 33 on a reverse like IIIc(v) (Rich. I). 
Less certainly intentional are two dots visible on some examples of III. 29 (B.3) below SC; 
on some other dies spots arc probably due to rust. 

The standard stops and variations are colon annulets S for type I and most of II, three 
pellets :■ for type 111 (•: on the prolific 111.33, and widely separated : • after 5 on 111.38), 
also on the one die of type IVa. Colon pellets : are specific to type IVb’s one obverse die 
with its reverses, which have a lis instead of an initial colon, and to the one-third groats, 
now classed as IVc-d. There is exceptionally on one reverse, llb(iii). This seems to follow 
Ilb(ii) (II. 7) which has a similar arrangement but of trefoils formed of pointed oval pellets. 
Single trefoil stops reappear on 111. 15 (B.I8) obverse only, and on a reverse of III. 12. The 


17 BNJ 59 (1989). 122-23. 
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three-pellet stop was often placed as an enigmatic device at the left of the obverse field - 

11. 6 was followed in I Ila-b by 5—9, 1 1—12, 16,20-23. A wider indentation behind the device 
seems to indicate a trefoil-shaped punch for II. 6 (B.20 fig. 721) and a triangular one for 
III. 12 (B.15) and 20. This feature is like the frequent use of an annulet on James Ill’s class 
VI groats, and on James V’s bawbees. Indeed an annulet is used in this way on one groat, 
B. 13 III. 13, also once placed after ORV° (III. 16). A single trefoil is likewise in the field of 

11.7 and III. 15, complementing their stops. The last of the series is a pellet colon placed 
lower down on 111.24 (IIIc(i)). However for whatever reason two pellets were placed at the 
outer corner of the hair (conceivably as part of the shaping of it) on 111.31 (B. 1), and one 
there on 111.32 (B.2). 

Some changes in the forms of the letters were specified by Burns - from square-fronted 
to spiral G and from round to ‘peaked’, decorated, O after type Ila (as we should call it 
now), and from narrow decorated D, which he printed as gothic, to a broad plain D at 
Illc(ii) - Fig. 1 . Attention may now be drawn to other changes, particularly to letters which 
are certainly or possibly composite. As he showed there is a reverse in type 1 on which the 
N has no oblique stroke (B.23, 1.3). Two other reverses in type I have an inserted oblique. 
Such a composite N characterises lllb(v) and IIIc(i), in which the oblique may form a 
reversed N. The early N, unlike its contemporary composites, does not have a serif at both 
ends of the verticals, but the N of Illc(ii) onwards does have (fig. 1). 

The exceptional groat II. 7- b(i). has several peculiarities that recur regularly thereafter 
and others that do not; among the latter are M with a small inserted v and an N reversed 
with a thin oblique probably engraved. It also has a small D with sharp serifs (fig. 1.5), 
which contrast with the pellet serifs of Burns' small gothic D of type I, most of II, and 
Illa-c(i). From the heading in Burns for B. 19-20 (11. a) it appears that he distinguished this 
sharp form, but if so it got allocated incorrectly; after II. 7 it is restricted to the reverses of 
the transitional IIa(ii)/IIb(ii-iii) of which he knew B.21, for which the wrong D is described 
in the text. This early ‘sharp’ D would seem to be composed of an I with sharp serifs and a 
bow from a pelleted D. The P on II. 7 has a projection added to the serif at the foot on the 
right, and it is possible that the bow of this and other Ps was added on. The R is quite 
probably generally composite, with the right and left halves punched separately - III. 10 
(B.ll). The curved portion of the gothic h on the type I reverses may also have been 
separate - it apparently had a thin line at right angles to the top which can be seen 
projecting at the far side on several dies, and once running across the vertical (Rich. Add. 
232, 1.8); on Rich. 21 bis (1.3 ill.) this line appears to have been punched upright in error. 

The normal A is unbarred and symmetrical (fig. 1) with a peak projecting above the 
horizontal line across the apex (as on the bawbees of James and the earliest of Mary). A 
quite different character on II. 7 has asymmetrical legs and no peak on the horizontal; it 
served both as A with an inserted bar, and inverted as an unorthodox V. This character 
was repeated at the beginning of type III as barred A and is distinctive of our 1 1 Ia(i)— III 
3-4, and IIIb(i)— III. 1 , and also 2 on which the bar is omitted (B.10). A further form of 
barred A. with a lob-top, has been found in Illc(iii) — 111. 26-27. which were not known to 
Burns. It is, however, the same as on the gold crowns B.l and la (the piedfort ‘pattern’), 
w'hich encouraged Burns in his view of the groat and crown chronology, because it seemed 
the same as the A of the previous unicorns (see also pp. 47-8 below). The spiral G of types 
I lb. III and IV starts at 11.7 by additions to an undeveloped crescent, then in Ilb(ii) has a 
neat outer bifurcation. These are followed by many additions to its upper tip which are 
often more prominent in Illc(ii) and later - bifurcations, hooks and spikes with or without 
further extensions, individually shaped rather than systematically punched. 

A feature not referred to by Burns, the form of the foliate cross-ends on the reverse (fig. 
1), has been found to be valuable for grouping, but only for the first half of the series, after 
which it does not change appreciably. The original single punch, with a small central 
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drill-hole (A), was followed briefly by a version with a larger hole (B). Next what was 
possibly a refurbishing of the same tool has a triangular slit with small projections at the 
top (C). This links type lib not only with part of Ilia but with the two obverses of IIIb(i), 
on which the king’s chain may therefore have been a temporary experiment. This cross-end 
was replaced by a similar design in which the sides of the slit are not straight and the upper 
projections are larger (D), which defines subdivision Illa(ii); no obverse with a corded- 
chain has a cross-end D reverse, but Illb(ii) is left blank for one should it appear. This 
cross-end and the modified form with rather larger projections (E), which was usual 
through the rest of type III, and IV, seem to have been composed by a separate punch for 
each side. The space between the two projecting tips is in E very slight or closed, 
differences that seem to be fortuitous. 

A further aid to classification, particularly useful when the cross-ends ceased to vary, has 
been the circular or U-shaped root of the tail of the lion rampant. The number of punches 
used for the beast is not evident, perhaps one each for the far legs, the front leg with the 
breast, the head and possibly the lower jaw separate (the tongue engraved), the near paw 
and the rear leg separate, the tail in at least three parts, one of which is the annulet at the 
top. At the root an occasional tendency to turn the loop into an open (gapped) circle 
became dominant in type Ilb(iii). By Illa(ii) the circle was a complete annulet though 
sometimes faint within the loop, and a pellet was normally placed on the outer curve. 
During Illc(iv) the annulet seems to have gone through successive phases, from complete, 
through opening, to widely open. The best evidence is that eighteen specimens of the 
obverse III. 33 are spread over the three phases while the ten examples of III. 29 all have 
the closed annulet, and the six from III. 34 have a widely opened circle with a large pellet. 
From 111.36 with obverses which have a five-pellet crown, lllc(v) and IV, the open tail 
finally reverts to its original U-shape, but with a thickened ‘clubbed’ end as a reminiscence 
of the pellet. A comparable reverse with 111.33 (Rich. I ) and another with III. 35 may be 
regarded as mules. 

The fleurs-de-lis ‘fleury and counter-fleury’ round the double tressure of the royal arms 
should consist of a large lis with its head turned alternately inwards. On the groats the 
three large petals and the small trifid foot are not joined between the lines of the tressure, 
so for descriptive purposes they are here called a large and a small lis. The innumerable 
minor variations, often confusingly alike but essential guides in finding reverse die 
identities, suggest that for all the large and some of the small lis the three petals were 
punched separately. Small lis might be omitted occasionally - all on the reverse of 1.5 (q), 
upper left outer on a die with III. 6, left inner corner one die 1 . 7—8, again later with 111.29 
and 33. Three distinct phases have been noted: the original close setting of lis all round the 
tressure was reduced at Ilb(i), leaving for example the top row with three instead of type 
I-IIa’s five (and, very briefly, only strokes in the inner corners). Thirdly beginning with the 
transitional reverses of III. 24c, c(i)/c(iii), and so not quite coinciding with the change of 
letters at Illc(ii), 24b, the outer petals of the large lis change from horizontal to 
semi-upright. 

The one-third groats (pi. 9) 

These all have type IVb’s colon stops and crown with lis. Although ten out of the eleven 
listed by Bums and Richardson come from differing obverse dies, and from Rigghead’s six 
coins there were five more dies, the further forty coins studied have yielded only three 
additional dies, making eighteen obverse dies in all. So given that four of these are 
represented by only one coin, there may not have been many more than twenty obverses 
originally. This is, however, nearly one-third of a possible total of groat obverses, and 
twenty times the known single type IVb obverse with colon stops from which their design 
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evolves. It may be deduced that at the end of the groat coinage only one-third pieces were 
minted for a time. If the output of silver had been evenly spread over the eleven or twelve 
years of the coinage this might have been between two and three years, yet it might well 
have been no more than the five or six months allowed for the emergency issue of bawbees 
at Stirling which is estimated to have come from perhaps twenty-one obverses. 1X 

Plate 9 illustrates all the one-third obverse dies, numbered consecutively. Two forms of 
the king's face provide the main subdivisions. In IVc, the ‘sharp’ face, the eye is twice as 
far from the crown as in IVd, the ‘long’ face. The order is based on the details of dress. So 
IVc(i) retains the large panel of the shirt on the groats, one die with it embroidered as 
theirs and one with it plain. At c(ii) the front of the dress is lowered and the large panel is 
hatched, again two dies. Then the clothing is redrawn, c(iii), into rather narrow horizontal 
zones, still with the thin chain, IV. 5-8. The rest of the obverses have more or less similar 
zones but the long' face. Al IVd(ii), 12-18. the chain is left out and a few irregular dots 
decorate the arch of the crown, as in c(ii). The arch may be a single or a double line in both 
c and d. 

The inscriptions, like those of type III and IV groats, contract SCOTORVM to -ORV or 
-OR. sometimes with 'monogram' endings, but also have SCOTO three times in IVc, once in 
IVd. The C has been omitted twice in d(ii), 16-17, to give SOTORV (one being B.4 but not 
noted by Burns). The bar of the A has been inserted, and has been left out a number of 
times - apparently not from more than one of the two on each obverse, so possibly as a 
deliberate privy-mark. The A of GRA was omitted on obverse 5. The R seems to take 
several forms, as does the N, the latter at least sometimes composite and reversed. Letters 
are, however, often not clear and usually have not been detailed here. There are several 
errors in IVd(ii) besides SOT: GRA omitted and corrected on 12: N lacks its oblique stroke 
on a reverse of 17; and NB (N reversed) underlies V:E on a reverse of 18. 

The only mark placed in the obverse field is on 15, a single pellet •, such as is not found 
on the groats, and unpublished. 


Conclusion 

The issue remains limited although the number of groat obverse dies has rather more than 
doubled compared to that known to Burns, to fifty-six including five additions represented 
in the Rigghead hoard. Single specimens are listed from sixteen dies, three of them in the 
Coats collection which Burns catalogued, and the original number of obverse dies might be 
as low as sixty-two. Either output per die or a higher survival rate is noticeable in the case 
of the dies of the prolific penultimate sub-type IIIc as a whole (table 3), though it has 
singletons, including two of the least well preserved coins - such as collectors tend to 
reject. The relative emphasis on IIIc does not correspond to any increase in annual output 
to judge by the receipts in the Treasurer's accounts, ly but immediately precedes the change 
to type IV, which consists overwhelmingly of one-third groats, not previously struck. The 
royal profit per die would have been less for the one-thirds. The number of obverse dies of 
one-thirds now recognised, eighteen, is less than twice those published by Burns and 
Richardson. 

It seems possible that types I and II with the ‘older’ portrait were not struck after the 
Douglases lost power in 1528, but the name Douglas groat was that used commonly for the 
whole issue. There is an increased payment to the Treasurer in his account after a gap in 
1527-29, which could therefore cover the missing period, subsequent transition and an 

,K BNJ 59 (1989). 137. 57-59, error for 1536 read £491.10.0 instead of £391.10.0. 

19 Challis. in note 3. table 3. abstracted from Accounts of The profit per stone of groats in the Hopetoun MS. £19.4.0 
the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, edited by J. Balfour- (for 2816 coins), C-P 1.95, is higher than the second 1526 
Paul. V 1513-31, VI 1531-38 (Edinburgh, 1903-05); C-P I contract, which was under £16 per stone. 
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Fig. 2. Weight distribution of 131 groats and 30 one-third groats in the sample not damaged or seriously worn. 
Note, An effective standard weight of 2.65 g (40.89 gr) may be suggested rather than 2.775 g (42.83 gr) which 
appears as virtually a maximum. This might have been due to a general skimming of above-standard coins or to 
the mint working to a lower standard for greater profit authorised early without full recorded formalities (see 
note 19). The hoarders, who may be expected to have chosen the highest weights available in currency, have 
provided evidence for the second alternative: the three groats from Linlithgow are 1 2.71 g. II 2.75 g. II lb 
(III. 2) 2.72 g the latest coin, and from Rigghead the lightest groat is its earliest Ilia (III. 6) 2.62 g. with ten in 
II Ic from 2.72 to 2.78 g probably put aside no later than 1544 though finally hidden in 1554-5 (see p. 49). 


undocumented new minting start. Another apparent gap in the receipts was followed in 
1535-36 by substantially higher receipts, in two instalments, which might represent arrears 
as readily as more energetic minting of groats, before final activity in 1536-37 which might 
have covered most or even all of the one-third groats. Errors at the end suggest a rush. 

Unfortunately the Treasurer’s accounts are an unsatisfactory guide, as they combine the 
king's profits from the silver with those from the gold crowns. Since the gold has not been 
studied beyond Burns’ examples, the relative proportion from each denomination remains 
unknown. Burns did show that gold was minted in parallel to the end of the silver issue; 
table 1 is a suggested concordance of his illustrations and our varieties - a crown is now 
known also from the time of James' bawbees, 1539-42. 

A probable date for type lllc(iii), and for the corresponding ‘ceremonial’ pied fort (which 
was part of Burns' evidence for his starting point of the groats) has been recognised by 
J.E.L. Murray. Their new minor peculiarities of lettering and tressure, including a briefly 
used barred A, are shared by the unique revived plack (Stewart fig. 301). This she connects 
with the authorisation on 2 March 1532/33 for 120 stone of placks. 2 " Together these suggest 
the beginning of a new phase of internal significance to the mint. The Treasurer’s accounts, 
however, appear to show reduced rather than increased mint activity in 1532-34. 


Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland, II 1539—42. edited by D. Hay Fleming 1921. entry 1514 
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TABLE 1 



Groats 


Crowns 

Revised 



Approx, equivalents 

varieties 

B. figs. 

B. figs. 

further variants 

I 

725, 4. 3 

748-49 


Ha 

720-21 

746 

Ila/I Hird 66 

Uaii/biii 

722 

? 747 

lib ('-:/:•) ‘Dundee’ 101 

llhtii-biv 

713-19 

743-44 


Hlciii 

(FIN 921) 

t737 (565.13 gr). 738 

Illciv-v 

706-7 

739-40 


IVb 

709 

742 

lllc/IVb AS 898 




Bawbees AS 900 (St. fi 


t barred A on obvs. only, not identical to unicorn’s letter: Burns’ weight for the crown piedfort. 878 gr, is a 
misreading. 


APPENDIX I THE HOCHSTETTER CONTRACT 

The long and detailed contract in Latin signed by the king, the earl of Angus and five members of the Council, 
was copied with the date 6 October 1527 into the Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affairs.- 1 It has also 
been published in full by John Lindsay and by R. W. Cochran-Patrick, with a precis of extracts in English by the 
former. 22 From that precis the emphasis in the following summary is rather different. 

The contract is in favour of both or one of Joachim Hochstetter and his brother (not brothers as Burns 
thought) and their heirs and successors, all represented by Anthonius de Niketo and Quinterius de Litz. It 
explains that the king had taken cognizance of the labours and expenses that the Hochstetters and their 
associates ( confratres ) had had in working gold and silver mines in the kingdom, and how much detriment and 
harm they had suffered over wages ( merces ) imported for the workers. In order that this notable work, which 
the brothers were trying to sustain with all their strength, should not be interrupted by lack of funds, the king 
grants them the charge of coining on the following conditions. 

The first of these conditions is combined with the statement that, in return for the licence to mint it into royal 
money, they had promised to import and supply from Germany and foreign kingdoms, a great and copious 
amount of silver. Details follow of the required standards of this money, in particular of the groats, about which 
Burns concluded (p. 233) that the term puri argemi was misused. The conclusion of previous writers had been 
that there should be Hochstetter groats of a higher weight than those of Achesoun, but Burns believed that 
such had never been intended, or minted. 

Besides the 12d and 6d two-thirds and one-third groats which the Hochstetters were authorised to strike if 
they wished, they were similarly authorised to strike to the same standard coins of 3, 5, 10 shillings or smaller, 
or larger up to 20 shillings, such as were not issued in silver till nearly forty years later. 

The ten years of the licence would start from the day they had formally taken over the mint, after the silver, 
artificers and implements had been imported and the striking of money begun. Each year they would strike 
enough money to pay the king at least £3,000 Scots (at the rate of 20 shillings per pound of silver), and would 
provide surety for that sum whether the requisite amount of silver was coined or not. Later the surety is given 
the form of a payment at the end of each month of one-twelfth of the £3,000, 

Their mint would be supplied with premises comparable to those in other countries, or enjoyed by prelates 
and princes in the town ( oppido ) of Edinburgh itself: and they and their workers and domestics would be 
subject only to the jurisdiction of the king, an immunity that should not be abused. 

The king would appoint two Scots as examiners of the money's weight, fineness etc. There would be an 
incisor ferrarum et sculptor Scolus. bound on oath and pain of death not to pass any similar worked ‘irons’ to 
anyone. Other Scots who had previously worked in the mint, and whom the Hochstetters approved, might be 
employed too. 

The king would after the fulfilment of the undertaking, which was to be within six to eight months, and the 
ratification of the present contract, prohibit other minting of silver by proclamation throughout Scotland and 
his other territories. 

The contractors might freely import all that they needed, and export anything except striking irons, even 
silver if it had been minted. 


21 ALC, note 5, pp. 266-69. 


22 Lindsay, note 8. pp 232-36 with pp. -it M2; C-P 1 64-66. 
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A charter under the Great Seal, 498, which states that it is confirmation ( ratificaiio ) of the contract with the 
Hochstetters has been taken to be evidence that the contract was effective, 23 but it is dated 24 September 1527, 
which is earlier than the Acts of Council entry, of which it is only a version. Another entry in the Register of the 
Great Seal is no. 492, dated 24 August 1527, which refers to an extension of the time within which a monopoly 
of royal gold and silver mines for forty-three years was granted in 1526 to Joachim Hochstetter and to Antonius 
and Quinterius as principals was to be ratified, and states that the ratification was now exhibited, which satisfied 
the contract. 2J 

It seems evident that the Hochstetters and their associates were primarily mining entrepreneurs in financial 
difficulties, who hoped by the charters for mining and minting to raise abroad the credit for their proposals, 
including the improbable quantity of silver they promised to import. We may conclude that they never minted 
any coins in Scotland 

APPENDIX 2 ENGLISH SILVER AND FRENCH GOLD COINS, THE BULLION 
ELEMENT IN THE RIGGHEAD HOARD AND THE NEILSON HOARD 

The Rigghead hoard was unusual in containing along with over 350 current billon coins (minted mainly 
between 1539 and 1545) a substantial bullion element. This was all English and French except for the relatively 
small amount of James V's silver. DrJ.P.C. Kent kindly reported on almost all of the 115 silver coins of Henry 
VII and Henry VIII listed below; the latest are London pheon groats of 1538-42 with none of the rare pheons 
of 1543-44. He commented that in England they would have been melted down long before 1554—55, the date 
of their concealment as shown by the hoard’s bawbees. They were probably laid aside when the English 
currency collapsed. 

English coins are conspicuously scarce in recorded Scottish hoards of James V, and strangely almost absent 
after the Hawick hoard of c. 1556 (SN 2) (apart from an essentially Irish hoard in Islay, SN 12), until after 1603 
when post-1547 English silver appears in quantity as tabulated in 1972. 25 

There is, however, vernacular and record evidence of their common currency. Thus in April 1551 the Lords 
of Council heard a ‘complaint . . . aganis Edward Berrik Inglisman . . gevand for ilk lnglis grott callit barrit 
grottis xixd.’ 26 Mrs J.E.L. Murray, drawing attention to this (in litt.), considered the groats to be the Henry VII 
and early Henry VIU groats. Some relative values were given in 1554: 27 200 barrit groats worth £18 (each 
21.6d, i.e. a bulk price), 80 Douglas groats worth £6 (each 18d), 17 Edward groats worth 22s 8d (each 16d). The 
very debased coins of 1544—47, known as ‘bageheek’ groats, also had of course like the earlier silver the bar-like 
quarterings on the shield unlike the Scottish lion shield. The Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue gives 
references to Douglas groats in 1554 and 1587. to Douglas and barred groats in 1560 and 1572. and to barred 
groats alone in 1557 to 1590. 28 In the second half of the century the barred groats must generally have been 
Elizabethan. 

Rigghead being only 29 miles from Carlisle tnay account for its original silver accumulation. However the 
Neilson hoard, possibly from the Glasgow area. 29 has a somewhat similar proportion of English to James V 
silver, 48 to 13. Dr Bateson (in litt . ) has amplified his Sylloge note: the only other Scottish coins are a poor groat 
and half-groat not in the Sylloge, which may be of James II and Robert III, while the latest Henry VllI groat is 
lis 3 (1538-41) (see below). 

The nine French gold coins from Rigghead, none later than 1530, were less unexpected, perhaps because 
nearly half the 180 gold pieces found at Dunblane in 1869 (SM3) were French, with a similar number Scottish 
ending with James V crowns, and the balance English. ’" Twenty-one out of twenty-five gold pieces were 
French in a money-box found in Perth (SM 2). But after the c. 1556 Glasgow gold hoard (SN 3) quantifiable 
gold is absent from Scottish hoards found and recorded since 1800. 

Rigghead hoard, non -Scottish coins 

(Details of inscriptions and full disposal available in NMS. Sec also BNJ 59 (1989), 142.) 

ENGLAND AR 1 15. Henry VII profile coinage 1501—09: Half-groats Canterbury rose 1*; York martlet 1. 
rose/martlet 1. ?/martlet I. Henry VIII second (lighter) coinage 1526-44 (C.A. Whitton, BNJ 26 (1949-51), 
190-212). Groats: London W i 3. rose 9; W i 5. 4; W iii lis/rose 6: W iv I. lis, 14 (inch HENRIC VI I II 1*; W iv 2. 
lis, sunburst lettering 9: W viii 1, barbed arrow over lis/ b. a. 1*; W viii 2 arrow, 39; W xi pheon/lis, 2: W xii I 


- 1 Lindsay, p. 42. 

- 4 Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, 1513-46, edited 
by J Balfour-Paul and J. Thomson (Edinburgh, 18X3). ALC 
nos 247-49. 15 Julv 1526. 

15 BNJ 41 (1972), 138. 

- n ALC p, 608; C-P 1.88. 


27 ALC p. 634. 

^ Edited by W.A. Craigic et at. (Chicago, later 
Aberdeen, 1937- ). 

:<l Sec note 14. 

Pror. Soc. Anlu/ Scot 8 (1868-70). 286 
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plieon. 3; York W i. cross voided, 4; W iv acorn. 2. Half-groats: Canterbury W i-ii Wharham's mark, 2: W ii 2, 
DI G-FR. I*: W ii 4. FR im obv. only, 1*; W iii cross fteury FR, 1 *; W iv cross lleuryH' FR. l*;WvT,2;W vi 
wheel, 1. York W i cross voided. 3 (inch pellet in 1st qr. mm. I*): W ii key. 1: W iii. 1: W iv. 4. 

* to BM. 

FRANCE AV 9. (J. Lafaurie, Mommies des Rois de France ( 1951)). Charles VIII (1470-98). Ecu: Laf. 554f. 
Paris 1494-98. 1. Half-ecu: Laf. 556a?. ??Dijon ‘croisette’, c. 1494. 1°. Francis I (1515-47). Ecus: Laf. 636. 
Lyon 1515-19. I RSM: Laf. 639, Bordeaux 1519-40. 1: Laf. 639, Lyon 1529-33?. 1°; Laf. 639, Toulouse 
1523-29, 1: Laf. 652, Nantes 1515-34, I; Laf. 645. Cremieu 1526-29. I and 1°. (° to Dumfries Museum, later 
stolen.) 

‘Neilson hoard'. non-Scottish coins 

ENGLAND AR 43. Henrv VIII first coinage. Half-groat: York 1 . Second coinage. Groats: London 36; York 
2. Half-groats: London 1; Canterbury 2: York 1. 


CATALOGUE 

Notes, (a) The distinctive features are listed of each recognised obverse die, numbered in suggested sequence 
within each of the four types and shown in pis. 6-9. Exx. gives the number of examples in the sample, with in 
brackets the number of reverse dies recognised (a maximum, uncertainties being counted as separate), 
followed by the source of specimens, particularly those that are published or available for comparison; the 
symbol = denotes reverse die-duplicates, shown in tables 2-4. The obverse illustrated is in bold, while R 
denotes illustration as a representative reverse. On the plates obverse and reverse of the same coin are joined 
by — . of different coins by — . 

(b) Contractions used are B. for Burns and Rich, for Richardson (note 3); Rigg- for Rigghead. Lin. for 
Linlithgow (note 1), in NMS (p. 00) unless specified; BM British Museum (E pre-lS32). AS Ashmolean 
Sylloge. HR, HH, HN Hunterian Sylloge from Rigghead, Hunter and Neilson (note 14); Lock. Lockett 
collection photographs, St. coll. I.H. Stewart’s collection; d.s, double-struck. 

James V (1513-42) 

Groats (1526-37?) and one-third groats (? 1537-38) 

Type 1. Obv. profile portrait with two-arch crown, wide fur mantle; letters include square-fronted G. round O. 
‘gothic’ D, open A, -H/ACOBVSsssdeisgrasrexsscotor or ORV, rev. lion rampant shield with close-set 
fleurs-de-lis on double tressure. over a cross with foliate ends as fig. 1 ’A’, sviLL nSED INBR VGhX. The 
obverses in the sample are very unevenly distributed - table 2. 

la corded crown-band empty 

1. obv. -OR. gold, weight 234.88 gr. Struck monogram is mark of Gilbert Kirkwood, silversmith Edinburgh 
c. 1615 (C.H. Dakers, Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot~12 (1937-38). 128). Ex. 1. rev. (1): Rich. 22 (Sutherland 
coll.) fig. 98, also B. fig. 725 (not B.24, but should be 24a). 

2. obv. -OR, some letters blurred as I I. Ex. 1, rev. (1): AS 910. 

3. obv. -or. circumflex in edge, wide-splayed crown. Exx. 11, revs. (8): B.23 fig. 724 = BM E2544 no 

oblique on N (j); Lock 26 = another (k); St. coll, no small lis on tressure, composite N = 1.5 (m); 

‘Dundee’ sale 105 = another and 1.6 (n); Lin. 376 = 1.7, 1.8 (o): Rich. 2 1 bis R strange letter h (p. 44): 

Murray sale 171 , III I 911. 

4 obv. -OR, no circumflex visible. Ex. 1, rev. (1): St. coll. 

Ib corded crown-band ‘jewelled’. 

5. obv. -OR. wavy line on band dividing 6 and 10 pellets. Exx. 3, revs. (1): HN 912 = St. coll. = BM E2546 R 
no small lis - 1.3 (m). 

6. obv. -OR. 10 line hatching, sometimes not visible - added? Exx. 8. revs. (7): B.24 fig.-; Rich. 21 fig. 97: 
private coll. = 1.3 (n); Lockett 27 = another (p); St. coll. = 1.8 (q - no lis inner left corner, r-composite 
N). 

7. obv. -ORV, circumflex, 10 pellets on a line. Ex. (1), rev. (1): St. coll. = 1.3. 1.8 (o). 

8. obv. -orv, circumflex, 9 large pellets, no numeral 5. Exx. 6, revs. (6); B.22 fig. 723 composite N = 1.6 (r); 
St. coll. - 1.3. 1.7 (o); BM E2545 = 1.6 (q); B.22 bis: Rich. Add. 232: BM E2547. 

Type II. Obv. like type I but single-arch crown with more ‘jewels’. Rev. Ha. soppi dvmse dinb vrGI. base of 
shield becomes rounded. Fewer coins in sample, and nearly half from obv. 6 - table 2. 
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Ila(i) rev. cross-ends continue as fig. ! ‘A’ 

1 obv. -OR ligatured, 14 pellets. Exx. 3, revs. (2): BM E2548 = another (s); NM 1961 (Lock. 24) = 11.2 (l). 

2. obv. -OR, annulet. 12 pellets (ill. d.s.). Exx. 2, revs. (2); NM 1954.421; AS 913 (t). 

3. obv. -or, 12 pellets. Exx. 4, revs. (2): B.I9 fig. 720 R, two dots in tressure above tail and vertical row of 
three below them = HH 914 = BM 1906.11.3.4471 (u); Murray sale 172. 


TABLE 2 


Type ! 




Type II 





obv. die 


rev. c lies 



obv. die 


rev. dies 




exx. 

duplicating 

non- 



exx. 

duplicating 

non- 





dupl. 





dupl. 

la 

1 

(1 gold) 


(1) 

lla(i) 

1 

3 

ss t 

— 


2 

1 


1 


2 

2 

t 

1 


3 

11 

jj kk m n oo 

3 


3 

4 

uuu 

1 


4 

1 

1 


4 

2 

vv 

- 

lb 

5 

3 

m m m 

- 

Ila(ii) 

5 

2 

ww 

- 


6 

8 

n pp q r 

3 


6a 

1 

(with II 1. 2) 



7 

1 

0 

- 

llb(i) 

7 

1 


1 


8 

6 

o q r 

3 

a(ii)/b(ii) 

6b 

2 

XX 

- 






a(ii)/b(iii) 

6c 

8 

vyy zz 

3 



32 

(20) 8 

12 













25 

(19)9 

6 

4. 

obv. -OR. 

GR,V 12 

pellets. Exx. 1 

1. revs.(l): Rich. 

19 = Lin. 377 

(v). 





lla(ii) obv 

letters 

as II. 1-4, :• in 

field begins, rev. 

cross-ends as 

fig. 1 B' 





5. obv. -orv annulet, 12 pellets, double-line arch, nothing in field. Exx. 2, rev. (1): St. coll. K = Lock. 21 
(w). 

6a. obv. -cr ligature and annulet, 12 pellets, ;• in field. Ex. 1. rev. (I): B.20 fig. 721 (re-used with III. 2) 


llb(i) obv. portrait like I la but neater hair, and lis-like fleurs on crown; paired trefoil stops and ; new 
letters (fig. 1 ) include D with sharp serifs. P with long serif, serifed-apex A with added central bar which 
inverted with no bar is 14 composite M, with as in type III spiral G and peaked O; rev. fewer lis on 
tressure and only strokes in inner corners, cross-ends as fig. 1 ‘C’. (Stewart, see notes 15 and 13). 

7. obv. -ORvm. 12 pellets on crown, trefoil in field, +IACO 5 . Ex, 1, rev. (1): OPPIDVM , Fitzwilliam 
Museum R. 


Ilb(ii) obv. not known, rev. paired three-pellet stops opi’IDV : , letters N and D as 11.1-6, D and P also G 
and O as 11.7, tressure and cross-ends as 11.7. 

6b. lla(ii)/llb(ii). obv. 11.6. Exx. 2. revs.. (1): NM 1961 (Lock. 22) = St. coll. R (x). 

llb(iii) obv. not know'n, rev. single three-pellet stops :• OPPIDV sharp D as 11.7, tressure as 11.7 but small 
lis soon begins in upper corners (as henceforward), cross-ends as fig. 1 *C\ 

6c. lla(ii)/IIb(iii), obv. 11.6. Exx. 8. revs. (5). Rich. 20 R. P long serif; B.21 fig. 733 = Murray sale 173 (y) P 
serif shortening, corner lis begins; Dundee' sale 106 (z); Lock. 20, P short serif. 

Type III. Obv. head and crown like type II, dress redrawn - shirt wide-fronted with embroidered panel; new 
fleurs on crown and 9 pellets or fewer, normally 7 front b(v) but 5 on c(v)-lVb; : in field frequent afii)-c(i): 
stops obv. and rev. :■ (except •: on 111.33); letters mostly like late llb(iii) but gothic D as 1— 1 1 a returns until 
large D and other new letters begin at c(ii); exceptions to unbarred A at a(i). b(i) and c(iii); rev. ov and I tv 
intermittently, cross-end ‘C‘ until D' in a(ii), then 'E' a(iii) to end. 

The 178 coins in the sample comprise 35 with no pendant chain Ilia. 4(1 with corded chain lllb, 103 with 
smooth chain 111c allowing for III.27’s omission. See table 3. 
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IIIb(i) obv. corded chain temporarily (see p. 41), letters normally barred A as II. 7, usually gothic D as 
II. 1—6, rev. shield like later II. 6c. cross-ends as fig. 1 'C\ 

1. obv. -OR, 8 (?) pellets, barred A, ‘sharp’ D (only one on an obv. other than II. 7). Ex. 1, rev. (1): gothic D, 
St. coll. 

2. obv. -orv, 8 pellets, numeral 5 omitted (cf. 1.8), A as III. I but bar omitted, several states of lines 
engraved round eye. Exx. 6, revs. (4): B.10 fig. 713; Lin. 378 - HN 931 (e); NM 1957 355 (Lock. 12) R = 
Rich. 13 III. 3 (f); IIIb(i)/IIa(ii) NM1957 354 (Lock. 25) = B.20 cross-end ‘B’, both dies rusty and 
cracking. 

IIIa(i) obv. no chain, letters as b(i) incl. A; rev. cross-end 'C. 

3. obv. -OR, 8 pellets, barred A not noted by Burns, Exx. 5, revs (5): B.I2 fig. 714; Rich. 13 = NM 1957.355 
III. 2 (f); NM RSM 1933. 161 R: AS 932; Murray sale 175. 

4. obv. -OR 7 pellets. Ex. 1, rev. (1): St. coll. 

Illa(ii) obv. no chain, :• in field regularly, unbarred A as 11a . rev. cross-ends as fig. 1 ‘D’. 

5. obv. -OR, 8 pellets, double-line arch, in field. Exx. 2, revs. (2): III.a(ii)/a(i) Rich. 18 cross-end ‘C’: B. 17 
cross-end ‘D’ R. 

6. obv. -OR , 9 pellets, double-line arch, :• in field. Exx. 8, revs. (5): IIla(ii)/Ilb(iii) Lock. 19 'sharp' D and 
cross-end C’; Rigg. 143a R. no outer top left small lis = 2 exx. (g); HN 936 = another (h); Lock. 23. 


TABLE 3 


Type III 



obv. 

exx. 

rev. dies 

non- 


obv. 

exx. 

rev. dies 

non- 


no. 


duplicating 

dupl. 


no. 


duplicating 

dupl. 

b(i) 

1. 

1 


1 

c(i) 

23 

7 

qq r 

4 


2. 

6 

eee f U6a 

1 


24a 

5 

rr ss 

1 

a(i) 

3. 

5 

f 

4 

c(ii) 

24b 

7 


7 


4. 

1 


1 

? c(i/iii) 

24c 

3 

t 

2 

a(ii) 

5. 

2 

(IIIa(i)?) 

2 

c(iii) 

25 

1 

t 

- 


6. 

8 

ggg hh (Ilb(in) ?) 

3 


26 

1 


1 


7. 

9 


9 


27 

3 

u v 

1 


8. 

3 

i 

2 

c(iv) 

28 

3 

uu 

1 


9. 

3 

' jj 

- 


29 

10 

v ww xx yy ZZ 

1 

a(iii) 

10. 

1 

»l 

- 


30 

l 

1? 


11. 

3 


3 


31 

1 


1 

b(ii) 

- 





32 

7 

AAA 

4 

b(m) 

12. 

7 

’m *m 

5 


33 

18 

BB CC DD EE 

10 


13. 

1 

*1 

- 


34 

6 

DDD 

3 


14. 

1 


1 


35 

6 

FF GG 

2 

b(iv) 

15. 

4 

*1 kkk 

- 

c(v) 

36 

4 

H I 

2 


16. 

2 


2 


37 

10 

H JJ KKKKK 

2 


17. 

2 


2 


38 

2 

I K 

— 


18. 

1 


1 


39 

8 

II LL MM 

2 


19a. 

4 


4 






b(v) 

19b. 

5 

nn o 

2 


[17] 

103 

(58) 24 

45 


20. 

3 

o pp 

- 







21. 

1 


1 







22. 

2 


2 







75 (29) 13 46 


denotes defective letter N; non-defective ‘spread-out’ duplication may have been missed. 
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7. obv. -orv, 9 pellets (two with clear lines through them), single-line arch, :• in field. Exx. 9, revs. (9): (? 
B. 16a); Rigg. 143; HH 935; AS 937; Lock. 18; St. coll. 

8. obv. -orv, 7 pellets, double-line arch, :• in field. Exx. 3, revs. (3); Rich. 17 R = Rich, 16 III. 9 (i); 
Fitzwilliam M.; St. coll. 

9. obv. -orvm, 7 pellets (plus two lines), arch with hair-line, :• in field. Exx. 3, revs. (2). Rich. 16 = Rich. 17 
III. 8 (i); B.16 fig. 718 = another (j). 

llla(iii) obv. no chain, corded crown continues and gothic D, rev. cross-ends as fig. 1 ‘E’ 

10. obv. -Orvm, 7 pellets, double-line arch, nothing in field. Ex. I, rev. (1); B.I I , N lower serif broken (p. 41 ) 
= B.I 3 III. 13 R = B.I8 111.15 (*1). 

11. obv. -orv, 7 pellets, double-line arch, :• in field. Exx. 3, revs. (3): Rigg. 144; Rigg. 145 (Dumfries M.), 
Lock. 17. 

Illb(iii) obv. like a(iii) but corded chain, cross-end henceforward as fig. 1 'E'. N.B. no II lb known with 
cross-end ‘D\ which would be b(ii) 

12. obv. -orv, 9 pellets, ;• in field. Exx. 7, revs. (6): B.15 fig. 717; B.lSbis R (not in B.); Rich. 15; Lock. 16; 
Rigg. 146 R trefoil stops cf. 111.15; BM E2550 = another. N serif broken (*m). 

13. obv. -orv, 7 pellets, o in field (only die). Ex. 1, rev. (1): B.13 fig. 715 R = B.I 1 III. 10 = B.18 111.15 (*1). 

14. obv. -orvm, 7 pellets, nothing in field, double-line arch. Ex. 1, rev. (1): St. coll. (Lock. 11). 

lllb(iv) corded chain but plain crown-band lines, some wavy, :• device in field may be omitted, privy-dots 
increase 

15. obv. -orvm. 7 pellets, Itvcbvs, trefoil exceptionally as stops and in field, cf III. 12. Exx. 4, revs. (2): NM 
1961 (Lock. 13) R unbroken N, three dots beside E = BM E255I and another (k); B.18 fig. 719, NN 
broken lower serif = B.ll III. 10 = B.13 111.13 R (*1). 

16. obv. -ORV o, annulet and crescent. 5 pellets exceptionally, crown-band wavy lines, :• in field, (TT d.s.). 
Exx. 2, revs. (2): St. coll. N ‘patched’; another unbroken N. 

17. obv. -grv ligature, 8 pellets, nothing in field, three dots between V and S. Exx. 2, revs. (2): NM RSM 
191 1-506.1 125 (two pieces) dots below E from d.s. inner circle R; St. coll, two pairs of dots in front of E 
(also various dots from d.s. inner circle). 

18. obv. -orv. 9 pellets, double-line arch, nothing in field, one side of chain only, flaw at ;• D, long crack 
below chin. Ex. 1, rev. (1): St. coll. 

19. obv. -orv. 7 pellets, left side of chain thick, flaw below' GRA. nothing in field. 

19a. Exx. 4, revs. (4) with same N as before: B.9 R: Rigg. 147 (Dumfries M ); Fitzwilliam M.: private coll. 


Illb(v) corded chain, smooth crown-band, composite N (may be inverted) 

19b, Exx. 5, revs. (4); Rich. 12. R under V. three dots to right of shield = St. coll, (n); Rigg. 148 (HR 929); 
Rigg. 149 R reversed N oblique faint, three dots beside E and two dots with a billet above right cross-arm 
= St. coll. 111.20 oblique of reversed N strong (o). 

20. obv. -orv, 7 pellets. ;• in field on triangular punch. Exx. 3, revs. (2): St. coll. = Rigg. 149 III. 19b (o); 
Rigg. 150 R two dots at E, pellet in lowest cross-end, no small lis at base of tail = Murray sale 176 (p). 

21. obv. -ORV. 7 pellets, double-line arch, :• in field. Ex. 1, rev. (1): St. coll. 

22. obv. -orv, 7 pellets, :■ in field, three dots in front of forehead and three in front of crown’s peak. Exx. 2. 
revs. (2): Lock. 15; Aberdeen M. N as Illb(iv) defective. 

IIIe(i) smooth chain, smooth crowai-band. composite N continues 


23. obv. -ORVM, 7 pellets, double-line arch. :• in field, three dots in front of crown not always visible, dimple 
at lower back of hair Exx. 7. revs. (6): B.14 = St. coll. (q). AS 933: AS 934. Lock. 14; Rich. 14 R = B.8 
and Lock. 10, II 1. 24a (r). 

24 obv -orv, 7 pellets, exceptionally colon in field above right shoulder, not always visible - perhaps added 
early. 

24a. Exx. 5, now. (3): B.8 fig. 712 = Lock. 10 = Rich. 14 111.23 (r); Rigg. 151 = St coll, (sj: Rigg 152 
(Dumfries M.) 



Illc(ii) new letters begin, large plain D (as B. 1—7). modified G, complete (?) N and P 

24b. Exx. 7. revs. (7): Rich. I2bis R. Rigg 153 (HR 928); As 927; Lock. 8; Dundee M. 

24c. 1 1 lc(ii)/II lc(iii)? Exx. 3. revs, lis as c(iii-v) (3): Aberdeen M.; St. coll.; Aberdeen M. R = St. coll. 
III. 25 (t). 

Iilc(iii) obv. A barred and lob-topped, lower half drilled, no more :• in field, rev. new large lis in tressure, 
its petals no longer horizontal but oblique 

25. obv. -ORV. 7 pellets. Exx. I. rev. (1): St. coll. - Aberdeen M. III. 24c (t). 

26. obv. ??. 7 pellets. Ex. 1. rev. (I): HN 921 much missing. 

27. obv . -ORV, 7 pellets, chain omitted, late flaw and die-crack at V-K Exx. 3. revs. (3): St. coll ; private coll. 
= Rigg. I56a III. 28 (u); St, coll, (cracked obv. die) = St. coll. 111.29 (v). 

Illc(iv) as c(iii) but normal unbarred A returns; for lion's tail see p. 45 

28. obv. -ORV, 7 pellets, crack across neck and in front, later a line behind head. Exx. 3. revs. (2): St. coll, 
(obv. no line); Rigg. I56a = HN 919 = private coll. 111.27 (u). 

29. obv. -CKV, ligature. 7 pellets, hair droops out at base, two (rusty?) dots below SC and flaw/rust there later. 
Exx 10, revs. (6): tail-base normally closed; St. coll, (no dots etc) = St. coll. 111.27: Rich. 3 (obv. dots) 
two dots after DV R = HN 918 (rusty) (w); B.3 (obv. dots and small flaw) = another (x); Rigg. 156 (HR 
930) = another (y); St. coll, lop left corner lis omitted = another (z); 'Dundee' sale 107 tail circle 
opening? 

30. obv. ?? Ex. 1, rev. (1): HN 920 fragment. 

31. obv. -OR (pellet not noted in B.), 7 pellets, also two pellets at outside corner of hair. Ex. 1. rev. (1): B.l 
fig. 706 R. three dots left above shield, cf. Rich. 1 III. 33 R. 

32. obv. -OR plus stroke for V, dot not in B . 7 pellets, single pellet at corner of hair. Exx. 7. revs. (5), 
tail-base circle almost complete: B.2; Rich. 2 fig. 95 R, cracked coin - two others (A); Lock. 4: BM 
E2549; Aberdeen M. 

33. obv. -OR, 7 pellets, stops •: instead of :• (only die), flaw develops above OB. Exx. 18, revs. (14), stops 
normal, tail-base ranges from complete circle to open 'clubbed' (see p. 45): Lock. 1 oval tail-base; 
complete circle, one, private coll.; also unflawed, two pairs of duplicates, circle opening (B, C one 
Aberdeen M.); Fitzwilliam M. and another (d) = B.3bis etc III. 34 R open tail; small flaw, pair tail 
opening, Fitzwilliam M, = St. coll. (E); St. coll, left inner corner lis omitted; flaw not ascertainable: Rigg. 
158 (Dumfries M.); Rigg. 159 (HR 915); HN 916; Lock. 2; anomalies: growing flaw but tail-base circle St. 
coll, and Rigg. 157; Rich.l R no flaw but open 'clubbed' tail-base as IIIc(v), three dots above shield, cf. 
III. 34 R 

34. obv. -orv: colon dots not noted in B.. 7 pellets. Exx. 6, revs. (4) tail-base trace of circle or open, with 
large dot tending towards ‘dubbed’: B.3bis R = Lock. 6 and St. coll. = 111.33 (D). 

35. obv. -CKV run together. 7 pellets. Exx. 6, revs. (4): Rigg. 154 circle with dot R; Rigg. 155 (Dumfries M.) 
open with large dot = I IN 917 (F); BM 1934.10.24.14; IIIc(iv)/c(v) Lock. 3 = St. coll, 'clubbed' tail-base 
(G). 

IIIc(v) obv. 5 pellets on crown-band, rev. tail-base open and 'clubbed'. I with minimal serifs, dot after RV 
due to chipped punch 

36. obv. -orv. Exx. 4, revs. (4): NM RS\1 1911-506-1124 R, B.4fig. 707; (shirt rusty?) = AS 922 111.37 (H); 
Rigg. 160 = St. coll. III. 38 = Rich. 5 and Lock. 7 111.39 (I); St. coll. 

37. obv. -orv. Exx. 10, revs. (5): AS 922 = B.4 111,36(11); Rich. 4: St. coll, = BM Grueber987E (J);HN923 
= Lock. 5 = Fitzwilliam M. = two others = HN 926 III.38 (K); private coll. 

38. obv. -or. Exx. 2. revs. (2): St. coll. = Rigg. 160 III. 36 = Rich. 5 and St. coll. 111.39 (1); HN 926 = 111.37 

(K). 

39. obv. -OR. Exx. (8), revs. (5): Rich. 5 = St. coll. (Lock. 7) = Rigg. 160 111.36 = St. coll. Ill .38 (I). Rigg. 
161 = I IN 925 (L); B.5 (obv. rusty?) = HH 924 (M); Aberdeen M.; Fitzwilliam M 

Type IV. Obv. and rev. like Illc(v) but lis instead of leaves on either side of central cross on crown 

IVa obv. and rev. three-pellet stops 

1. obv. -ORV, hair like III. 34 but dots at outer corner. Exx. 3, revs. (2): B.6 fig. 708 = St. coll, ex Murray 177 
(N); BM 1946.10.41.692 R. 
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IVb obv. anti rev. colon slops, rev. I is i.m. 

2. ohv. -ORV, pellet on V not visible on B.7. F.xx. 7. revs. (3): B.7 fig. 709; Rich. 6 R = AS 938 = Lock. 4 
(O); BM 1903. 6.7.14 R = St. coll. = Murray 178 (P). 

One-third groats 

Type TV c-d. Ohv. crown all of fleurs-de-lis. no pellets on band, wide shirt-front at first with chain, 
+IACOBVS:DEI:GRA:R:SCOTO or -OR or - ORV, Rev. lion shield, lis on tressure vary, :OPPI DV:E DINB 
vkoi, letter R varies, often resembling B, N complete or composite. A occasionally without bar. 

IVc(i) obv. face 'sharp' - eye far from crown, clothing as groat type IV a-b. including large panel of shirt 

1. obv. -ok, crown single-line arch, no pellets, shirt panel embroidered. Exx. 3, revs. (2): Rich. 10 fig. 96 R 
= Lock. 7 (O); ‘Dundee’ sale 108. 


TABLE 4 

Groats and one-third groats 



obv. no. 

exx. 

rev dies duplicating 

non-dupl. (max.) 

IVa 

I. 

3 

NN 

1 

IVb 

2. 

7 

OOO PPP 

1 




10 

(8) 3 

2 

IVc(i) 

1 . 

3 

QQ 

1 


2. 

2 

RR 

- 

c(ii) 

3. 

2 

SS 

- 

4. 

4 

TT 

2 

e(iii) 

5. 

3 


3 


6. 

6 

uu vw 

1 


7. 

8. 

1 

1 

V 

1 

d(i) 

9. 

4 

ww 

2 


10 . 

4 


4 


11. 

5 


5 

d(ii) 

12. 

3 

XX 

1 


13. 

1 


1 


14. 

15. 

1 

3 

YY 

1 

1 


16. 

4 

ZZ 

2 


17. 

"7 

/ 

@ @ 

5 


18. 

3 

& & 

1 
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(26) 12 

31 


2. obv. -oto, crown double-line arch, no pellets, shirt panel empty. Exx. 2, rev.v. (I): St. coll, ex 
Cochran-Patrick = AS 939 (R). 

IVe(ii) obv. clothing lowered, large panel hatched, arch usually double and decorated 

3. obv. -OR. Exx. 2. revs. (1); Rich. 8 lis op (onlv one-third die with lis i.m.. cf. IVb) = NM 1961 obv. die 
cracked (Lock. 9) R (S). 

4. obv. -oto; SI. coll.; another, composite N. 
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IVc(iii) clothing in narrow horizontal zones 

5. obv. -ORV, GK:R. flaw after V. Exx. 3. revs. (3): Rich. II; Fitzwilliam M (Lock. 5) composite N; BM 
E2552. 

6. obv. -OR. GRA, chain omitted. Exx. 6, revs. (3): Rigg. 165 - another (U); Lock. 3 complete N; BM 
Grueber 589 E and St. coll, complete N = Rich. 7 IV. 7 (V). 

7. obv. -OTO(R?). Ex. 1. rev. (1): Rich. 7 R = BM etc IV.6 (V). 

8. obv, -at ligatured. Ex. 1, rev. (I): Rich. 9 composite N. 

IVd(i) obv. and rev. like I Vc(iii) but face 'long', eye nearer crown, chain continues. N normally composite 

9. obv. -at ligatured. R with no vertical?, gra, no pellets on arch, Exx. 4, revs. (3): Fitzwilliam M. (Lock. 8) 
= St. coll, complete N (W); Rigg. 162a. 

10. obv. -OR, no vertical rib on high crown. GRA, Exx. 4, revs. (4): B.3: BM F.2553 ( pierced, crown from B.3); 
St. coll.; 'Dundee' sale? 

1 1 . obv. -OR. double-punched beading below' bust. Exx. 5, revs. (5); AS 941; Lock. 6; St. coll.; BM E2554; 
Aberdeen M. 

IVd(ii) obv. no chain, crown arch well decorated, rev. complete (?) N reversed frequent. Ns composite 

12. obv. -at ligatured, iaCORVS. gra omitted and corrected, so SCOTO under A:tt:S. Exx. 3. revs. (2): B.2 tig. 
711 N reversed = St. coll. (X); Rich. Add. 233 N reversed. 

13. obv. -OR plus stroke for V R over part of O and V. Ex. 1, rev. (1): Rich. Add. 234. 

14. obv. -ORV. Ex. 1. rev. (I): St. coll. 

15. obv. -OR, iaGr.a. pellet in field (only die). Exx. 3, revs. (2): Rigg. 166 R OP dot above pellet, N reversed; 
St. coll. (Lock. 2) = another OP and dot similar (Y). 

16. obv. SOTORV (B. SCO ). IA gra, Exx. 4, revs. (3): B,4 = St. coll. (Z); HN 943 N reversed; St. coll. N 
reversed. 

17. obv. SOTORV, compound V, i a, Exx. 7, revs. (6): Rigg. 162; Rigg. 163; NM 1970.316 R. II without 
oblique; AS 942; Lock. 4 = St. coll. (@). 

18. obv. -OTO, Exx. 3. revs. (2): St. coll. = Lock. 1 N reversed, composite R (&); Rigg. 164 R, NB (N 
reversed) under V:E. 
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THE METROLOGY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR COINAGES 

OF CHARLES I 


EDWARD BESLY and MICHAEL COWELL 

ONE aspect of the coinages of the English Civil War of 1642-9 which has never been 
systematically assessed is the extent to which the apparently largely inexperienced persons 
who produced many of them succeeded in providing what was required: coin of the realm 
of full weight and metallic standard. To one writer \ . . notwithstanding the King’s distress 
for money, it is remarkable, he never debased the coin, or raised the value of it’; to another 
'the poor representation of Charles’s provincial coins has long been recognised as 
characteristic of Civil War hoards, and it may be that some of them laboured under a not 
un justified suspicion of being slightly base’. 1 To some extent, the relative rarity of royalist 
issues may now- be seen as a function of small original output, but there are coins whose 
appearance is unprepossessing, whether in shape, design or metal. As part of a wider 
project on the Civil War issues, 2 built initially on hoard evidence, the opportunity has been 
taken to examine various technical elements of minting in England at this time. This paper 
presents the results of a series of analyses of royalist and other coinages and a survey of the 
weights of surviving specimens. Minting technology itself has been discussed elsewhere and 
will not be dealt with here, nor will judgement be attempted on the artistic or other 
abilities of the engravers involved. 3 

Early in the seventeenth century, all English minting in precious metals took place at the 
Tower of London, a monopoly broken only in 1637 with the establishment of a small 
branch mint at Aberystwyth for the coining of newly-refined Welsh silver. Gold and silver 
coins were produced to strict standards, which during Charles I’s reign were: 

Gold, 22 carats fine (‘crown’ gold), £41 to the pound Troy; 

Silver, 11 ounces 2 pennyweights fine, 62 shillings to the pound Troy. 4 

In terms of the denominations most commonly encountered today, these equate w'ith gold 
pieces of twenty shillings (unites) weighing 9.10 grams, 916.67 parts per mille (ppm) fine 
and silver shillings of 6.02g and half crow'ns of 15.05g, 925 ppm fine. The correct fineness 
was achieved not by refining, but by the assay and blending of parcels of bullion of differing 
finenesses submitted for coining, with the addition of alloy (base metal) if required. At the 
Tower, the dies for coins struck during a given period, generally, it would seem, the official 
(old style) year, were marked with a distinctive ‘privy-mark’. Random samples taken from 
production were assayed roughly annually in the Trial of the Pyx. 5 The difficulty of 


Acknowledgements. We are grateful to Patrick Finn for 
permission to quote the results of S.G. analyses carried out 
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figures. 

1 S.M. Leake. An Historical Account of English Money 
. . .. 3rd Edition (1793). pp. 316-17; J.P.C. Kent. BNJ 37 
(1968), 142. 

- E, Besly. English Civil War Coin Hoards. British 


Museum Occasional Paper No 51 (1987) 

• E Besly. ‘The York Mint of Charles f. BNJ 54(1984). 
210-41: "Rotary coining in Britain'. Metallurgy in Numisma- 
tics III. in press. 

4 J D. Gould. The Royal Mint in the early seventeenth 
century'. EclIR 2nd scries 5 (1952-3), 246-7. 

5 H. Symonds. "Charles I; the 1 rials of the Pyx. the 
mint-marks and the Mint accounts'. NC 191(1, 388-97. 
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achieving precision was however recognised and a 'remedy' or tolerated deviation of 2 dwt 
per pound (about 0.83 per cent) above or below the set standards was allowed, both for 
fineness and for weight. 

The mints set up to assist the royalist war effort fall into four groups, with their 
management delegated as follows: 

i. Shrewsbury (1642), moved to Oxford ( 1 642/3—1646) ; the Aberystwyth mint, re- 
located. Joint wardens, Thomas Bushell and Sir William Parkhurst. A branch mint set 
up at Bristol (1643-5) was run by Thomas Bushell. 

ii. The West: Truro (1642-3). moved to Exeter (1643-6): Sir Richard Vyvyan. 

iii. The North: York (1643—4); the Marquis of Newcastle (see below, p. 131). 

iv. The Welsh Marches (1644-6); mints in the counties of 'Hereford Worcester Salop 
and Chester'; Sir Thomas Cary. 

Bushcll's indenture for Aberystwyth included provision for a pyx trial (probably never 
carried out) and this presumably carried over to Shrewsbury and Oxford. The other mints 
seem to have had no provision for any such check, but Vyvyan and Cary w'ere explicitly 
required to conform to Tower standards in design, weight and fineness." 


Metallurgical analysis 


Materials and methods 

The materials most commonly surviving are silver coins. For the Tower mint, the 1630s saw 
heavy activity as Spanish-American silver was converted in large quantities into English 
coin, and this remained the principal source until 1647, supplemented by plate in 1642-3. 6 7 
For royalist mints, there is documentary evidence for the use of plate, jew'ellcry 
(probably), foreign coin and Welsh silver, producing by comparison with the Tower a very 
small output. The sole denomination common to all English mints was the half crown 
(3(M.) and this was also the type best suited to the analytical method employed. In all, 
ninety-eight English and five foreign coins have been examined, fifteen from the National 
Museum of Wales, the remainder from the British Museum. Despite large outputs early in 
the century, gold coins form a very small proportion of the surviving material. Nineteen 
specimens have been examined. Of the royalist mints. Oxford alone seems to have 
produced a significant quantity of gold coins. 

The silver coins have been examined at the British Museum Research Laboratory using 
X-Ray fluorescence analysis of an area of approximately 1 x 2 mm on the edge of each 
coin, abraded to provide a flat uniform surface and to remove the outermost layer, thereby 
reducing any surface enrichment of silver resulting from the manufacturing process or from 
any subsequent leaching out of base metal. At least two measurements were made on the 
same area on each coin, with additional abrasion, until consistent results were obtained. 
This method of analysis gives values for the two main elements, silver and copper, and five 
further minor constituents (gold, lead, zinc, tin and arsenic) were sought. s The main 


6 G.C. Boon. Cardiganshire Silver and the Aberystwyth 
Mint in Peace and War (Cardiff. 1981), p. 169; Vvvyan’s 

1642 commission: Cornwall Record Office WBO/18; Cary: 
W H Black, Docquets of Letters Patent and Other Instru- 
ments passed under the Great Seal of King Charles I at 
Oxford (1837). p. 211. 


7 J.S. Kepler, The Exchange of Christendom. The Inter- 
national Entrepot at Dover 1622-1651 (Leicester. 1976). 

"Detection limits were: gold, 0.1%; lead. 0.1%; zinc. 
0.2%; tin. 0.3%; arsenic, 0.3%. In table 1. implies a level 
below these Precisions (absolute) are ±0.1%: gold, lead, 
tin, zinc and arsenic; ±t- 2%: silver and copper. 
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advantage of the method is its simplicity, but it is unsuited to small denominations, 
requiring the broad edges of half crowns or larger coins to provide a suitable area for 
examination. Providing there is no residual surface enrichment it gives a representative 
idea of a coin’s composition, accurate to 1-2 per cent for the major elements. Thus, coins 
produced to a silver standard of 925 ppm may give results in the range 91-94 per cent 
silver. Those lying outside these limits are therefore significantly different from the 
standard, w'hile those giving results below 90 per cent or above 95 per cent may be 
regarded as certainly ‘out of remedy’. 

Four further specimens have been examined by atomic absorption spectrometry (AAS) 
on lOmg samples drilled from their edges, giving silver finenesses accurate to ± 1 per cent 
and adding bismuth and nickel to the elements detected. Unpublished analyses from two 
other sources are also included, for comparison. A large series of silver coins, mainly from 
the Aberystwyth mint, was analysed for the National Museum of Wales in 1984, and the 
results are listed and discussed in Appendix 1 . Several specific gravity determinations (for 
silver a very much less precise method) are included as footnotes to Table 1. 

The rarity and high value of the gold coins necessitated a different approach. Here, the 
specific gravities of a series of coins have been measured and the ratios of the alloying 
elements determined by XRF examination of their degreased but unabraded surfaces. 
Assuming a binary alloy (Au/Ag or Au/Cu), the specific gravities give two possible gold 
content values. The true gold content lies between the two, depending on the silver: 
copper ratio determined by XRF, and an approximate value for this was estimated from 
equations derived from SG measurements on gold alloys of known composition. This 
should be accurate to 1-2 per cent. 


Results and discussion 
1. SILVER 

Results for the silver coins are given in Table 1. The first striking point is the solid 
consistency of the Tower Mint coins, whose measured fineness varies over a range of a 
mere 0.8 per cent, the lowest failing to attain the standard by 0. 1 per cent only. It is likely 
that most, if not all, are of Spanish-American silver. Gold is generally very low, or not 
detected; zinc is found only in the specimen examined by AAS, and then in tiny amounts. 
It is against this background, which incidentally increases confidence in the analytical 
methods used, since the pyx trials of the time confirmed the Tow'er’s adherence to 
standard, that the capabilities of the royalists must be compared. Not surprisingly, since for 
the most part the mint staff lacked experience or training, their control of fineness is much 
less tight. Of eighty-four coins, forty-nine (58 per cent) give silver finenesses within the 
range 91-94 per cent, three (3.6 per cent) are above 94 per cent and thirty-two (38 per 
cent) lie below 91 per cent. If the intrinsic value of the small amounts of gold frequently 
found is included (the royalist mintmasters paid higher rates for gilt plate), the number of 
coins which may be regarded as irredeemably debased drops to nine (10.7 per cent), with a 
further six (7 per cent) which are borderline. In general terms, therefore, it appears that 
efforts were made to maintain the appropriate silver standard. Indeed. Sir William 
Parkhurst complained subsequently that when the small but steady supply of Thomas 
Bushcll’s highly-refined Welsh silver was diverted from Oxford to Bristol following the 
establishment of the branch mint there in 1643 1 was forced to refine much soldered plate 
to uphould his majesties standard’. 4 


y Boon. Cardiganshire Silver, p. 271. 
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The fifteen exceptional results are therefore of some interest. They lie mainly towards 
the end of the war. At Exeter, the single 1645 half crown (no. 52) shows a drop to 88.9 per 
cent, but includes a trace of gold; this is paralleled by a threepence dated 1644 (see 
Appendix 1). At Oxford, all five 1644 and 1645 half crowns (nos 17-21) show reduced 
silver fineness, partially compensated by their gold contents. A slight deliberate 
debasement may be indicated, but other factors may have been at work, the poor quality of 
some raw materials (above), or disruption caused by the serious fire of 6 October 1 644. 10 A 
threepence of 1644, however, appears to have a high fineness (Appendix 1), while the half 
crowns dated 1646 (i.e. struck after 25 March 1646, and for the most part therefore during 
the final siege) indicate an improvement. 

The remaining cases of debasement relate to mints in the Welsh Marches, the area under 
the control of Sir Thomas Cary. One ‘Chester’ coin (no. 77) of Lyall’s type b ii drops to 
85.3 percent silver, though with a relatively high gold content. In the ‘Worcester- Salopia’ 
series, which at first seems to have maintained a reasonable fineness, the latter part 
(Allen’s types H-L, nos 63-72) shows distinct debasement, with five of the ten coins 
analysed dropping below 90 per cent silver. At the very end, debasement is severe and 
rapid, with two die-duplicate coins (nos 70-71) giving 85.7 and 57. 1 per cent silver. These 
coins cannot be dated precisely, but late 1645 (O.S.) or 1646 is likely. 

The most consistent case of serious debasement may be seen in the enigmatic ‘Garter’ 
half crowns which, from their date and the evidence of Elias Ashmole, who worked for the 
royalist excise at Lichfield and Worcester, that they were issued in the West, are likely to 
be products of one of Cary’s mints. 11 While the sole surviving undated specimen (no. 89), 
though slightly low in silver, is reasonably close to standard, the three dated 1645 that have 
been analysed are all base (nos 90-92. 68.1-78.1 per cent Ag). Traces of arsenic, a metal 
known to have been used by counterfeiters to whiten debased alloys, make their only 
appearance in these analyses. 12 Two of these coins, however, show the highest gold 
contents of all. 

Whether these debasements are to be laid at the door of the mintmasters is another 
question. It is possible that they result from dies falling into unauthorised hands at the end 
of the ‘first’ Civil War. It is known that Parliament made every effort to secure royalist 
minting equipment. A search of trunks taken from Oxford shortly after its surrender was 
ordered on 16 July 1646, while at Exeter the local Committee lost no time in seizing 
Vyvyan’s equipment, including his dies. That some dies got into the wrong hands is 
suggested in the following letter, written in 1652; 


'. . . the last king went squirting up and down with his mints at Bristol, at Shrewsbury, at York, at Oxford, at 
Carlisle, and many other places; and when these garrisons were surrendered, these irons were carelessly 
neglected and come into knaves' hands and they fell first a-coining of great quantities of money in Lancashire 
and the materials they wrought on was only the clipping of English silver and pewter dishes.’ 1 ' 

Two ‘blacksmith’ issues - half crowns of very crude appearance, both in die-cutting and 
minting - have also been examined, and on the evidence of silver contents of 90 per cent 


111 F.J. Varlev. The Siege of Oxford (Oxford, 1032). pp 
21 - 2 . 

11 i, pp. 644-6. Ashmole was a native of Lichfield. 

See A. Macfarlane, The Justice and the Mare's Ale 
(19X1), pp. 214-15 (Appendix C: The Method of 
Counterfeiting Coins), which quotes a contemporary (c. 
1682) deposition 'The ingredients and materials these rogues 
use. . relating to counterfeiting in Lancashire and West- 
morland There, silver clipped from lawful coin was mixed 


|2:3| with copper 'whitened with while arsenic' The tech- 
nique was evidently widespread; three counterfeit half 
crowns from the Ashdon. Essex, hoard or 1644 conform to 
this description, and five of the seven counterfeits from 
Breckcnbrough. N. Yorks, (also 1644) were of silver 
debased with arsenical copper: Besly, English Civil War 
Hoards, pp. 17 and 8. 

n J . Thirsk and J.P. Cooper. Seventeenth Century 
Economic Documents (1972). p 646 
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and more and their weights (below) both must be regarded as official issues. The first type 
(nos 87- 88, pi. 10, 6), an 'Exurgat' half crown dated 1644 which copies Bristol half crowns, 
is likely to be another Cary product, presumably a parallel issue to the 'HC half crowns. 
The second ‘blacksmith’ type, included for comparison, has long been regarded as Irish 
(no. 96, pi. 10, 7), an attribution confirmed by specimens in the Templetuohy (Co. 
Tipperary) and Abbeylands (Co. Kildare) hoards. 14 

There are no surprises in the minor elements. Varying amounts of gold, together with 
lead and, occasionally, tin confirm the documented use of plate, some of it gilt, as raw 
material for much of the royalist output. Zinc, which is frequently found, seems to imply 
the introduction of brass as alloy, perhaps from traces of hard solder. (See also the York 
and Exeter threepences in Appendix 1.) The use of foreign coin is attested by three 
deliveries of ‘ryalls’ to the Exeter mint during 1643. 15 Our single analysis (no. 102) suggests 
that these were of high fineness, like the ducatons from the Spanish Netherlands (no. 101), 
which were struck at 944 ppm fine silver. 16 They probably served to improve the melt 
where untouched or soldered plate was involved. One Exeter coin of exceptionally high 
fineness (no. 48) may owe its origin to Spanish 'ryalls’, but the significant presence of gold 
in this coin confuses the picture. 17 Other foreign coin types known to be current in royalist 
areas are patagons (‘cross-dollars’) from the Spanish Netherlands and German Reichstaler 
(nos 99-100, 103). These may have been used in the mints, but were of lower theoretical 
fineness, 875 and 889 ppm respectively. 18 

In the light of the foregoing, one late group of royalist coins stands out for its uniform 
high silver purity, which betters even that of the Tower issues. This is the ‘Late 
Declaration’ coinage dated 1645 and 1646, struck from altered Bristol dies or dies of 
Bristol type after the loss of that city in September 1645 (nos 31-35). Unlike other royalist 
issues, most of this group also contain no detectable gold (i.e., <0.1 per cent) and have 
high lead contents. Similar high lead contents were observed in two threepences of this 
series (Appendix 1), while the detection of gold in trace quantities only (<0.01 per cent) 
by the sensitive microprobe method is also surely significant. The locations of their mints 
are not known with certainty: Welsh sites have been suggested (a small coinage at 
Aberystwyth late in Old Style 1645 is documented), while there is also a strong and logical 
case for Ashby (Leics.), Bridgnorth (Shropshire) and a third, unknown, site. 11 ' The closest 
parallels to these compositions seem to lie in the Aberystwyth and Silver Mills coins (nos 
93, 95 and the extensive series in Appendix 1). Since most were analysed using a different 
technique, direct comparison may not be sensible (no. 94, of Aberystwyth, also appears 
not to conform to this pattern, but again was examined by another different method). The 
similarities are, however, remarkable and there appears, prima facie , to be a distinct 
possibility that the 'A’, 'B’ and 'Plumes’ mints of 1645-6 employed Welsh silver. 


H Abbeylands: BN'J 29 (1958-9). -410-12; Teinpleluoliv: 
BNJ 27 (1952-4). 215. 

I? Exeter mint book A'. Cornwall Record Office 
V/BO/21. pp. 4, 6. 8. 

'The Spanish Ryalls fine, eleven ounces. 3-1 pennie 
weight' |=941 ppm): G Malynes. Lex Memuoria (1622). p 
300; ducatons: H. Enno van Gelder and M. Hoc, Lex 
Mommies ties Pays-Bas Bourgui^nons el Ex 'pagnok 14.14- 
1713 (Amsterdam. I960), p. 162. 


17 Analyses of four similar coins quoted by D G. Liddell 
iind P A, Ravner. 'Charles I Trur<vT.xcler half-crowns . BNJ 
30 (1960-1). at p. 158. give gold contents of 3 per cent, 
though the (unspecified) silver contents of all. calculated by 
difference, are distinctly lower. 

1,1 Patagons: van Odder and Hoc. p. 163, Reichstaler: W. 
Hess and D. Klose , Vom Taler zuni Dollar I Munich. 1986). 
p. 63. 

1,1 Boon. Cardiganshire Silver, pp. 122-30 
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TABLE 1. Analyses of silver coins (half crowns except where indicated) 211 


No. 

Tower Mint 


Ag 

Cu 

An 

Pb 

Zn Other 

Reference 

1 

Portcullis (1633-4) 


92.8 

7.0 

- 

0.2 

- 

CT 7393 

2 

Crown (1635-36/7) 


93.0 

6.7 

- 

0.3 

- 

E 0969 

3 

Star (1640-1) 


92.9 

6.4 

0.1 

0.6 

- 

1895-7-5. 28 

4 

Tr.-in-circle (1641-3) 


93.0 

6.4 

- 

0.6 

- 

1895-7-5, 33 

5 

(P) (1643-4) 


93.0 

6.4 

0.1 

0.4 

- 

E 1009 

6 

(P) (1643-4) 


92.4 

7.4 

0.03 

0.19 

0.03 Bi 0.03 

CC 1608 [A AS] 

7 

(R) (1644-5) 


93.2 

6.3 

- 

0.5 

- 

CT 7420 

8 

Sceptre (1647-49) 


92.6 

6.8 

0.1 

0.5 

- 

E 1032 


Shrewsbury 








9 

1642 

A1 

91.3 

8.0 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

E 1062 

10 

1642 

D4 

92.6 

6.3 

0.2 

0.9 

— 

CT 7470 

11 

1642 [10 shillings] 

F3 

92.0 

6.9 

0. 1 1 

0.5 

0.45 Bi 0.04 

CT 7349 ( AAS] 


Oxford 








12 

1642 [10 shillings] 

A2 

92.1 

6.9 

0.14 

0.5 

0.35 Bi 0.04 

CT 7347 | AAS] 

13 

1642 

B4 

92.5 

6.7 

0.2 

0.6 

- 

1896-12-2. 104 

14 

1643 

F10 

91.9 

7.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

E 1055 

15 

1643 

A2 

91.4 

7.7 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

1984-2-20, 1 

16 

1643 

124 

91.0 

8.1 

0.2 

0.7 

- 

E 1058 

17 

1644 

C4 

89.8 

9.5 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

1896-12-2, 1 12 

18 

1644 

D8 

90.0 

9.0 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

1984-2-20. 2 

19 

1645 

E7 

88.0 

10.1 

0.3 

1.6 

- 

SSB 67-1 

20 

1645 

Bl 

86.5 

12.4 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

1984-2-20, 3 

21 

1645 

F4 

90.6 

8.9 

- 

0.4 

- 

1984-2-20, 4 

22 

1646 

A 1 

90.2 

8.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.2 

E1061 

23 

1646 

B- 

91.4 

7.6 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

1984-2-20, 5 


Bristol 








24 

1643 

D10 

88.7 

10.0 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

E 1066 

25 

1643 

A5 

91.6 

7.2 

0.3 

0.8 

- 

NMW 83.124H/2 

26 

1644 

Bl 

90.6 

8.5 

0.2 

0.7 

- 

CT 7435 

27 

1644 

D5 

91.9 

6.5 

0.1 

1.5 

- 

1984-2-20, 6 

28 

1644 

Bl 

92.6 

6.7 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

NMW 84.2H/2 

29 

1645 

Bl 

89.9 

9.4 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

CT 7436 

30 

1645 

A2 

91.7 

7.6 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

NMW 84.2H/3 


‘Late Declaration ’ 








31 

1645 A 


92.6 

5.7 

0.1 

1.6 

- 

38-9-21, 74 

32 

1645 A 


92.9 

5.5 

- 

1.6 

- 

1984-2-20, 7 

33 

1646 A/B 


93.9 

4.6 

- 

1.5 

- 

SSB 67-15 

34 

1646 ‘Plumes’ 


93.8 

4.9 

— 

1.3 

- 

CT 7438 

35 

1646 ‘Plumes’ 


93.7 

5.1 

- 

1.2 

- 

NMW 78.9H/1 


York 








36 

n.d. 

1A 

91.1 

7.2 

0.1 

0.8 

- $n 0.7 

El 080 

37 

n.d. 

ID 

93.2 

6.0 

0.2 

0.6 

- 

CT 7488 

38 

n.d. 

IE 

92.1 

6.7 

0.3 

0.9 

— 

SSB 65-65 

39 

n.d. 

2D 

92.4 

6.7 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

CT 7482 

211 

In Table 1. NMW references 

are accession numbers. 

12 

(1918), 

195-211; Oxford ; 

H W Morrieson, BNJ 


All other refs, are BM coins, as follows: C = Continental (1924), 129-88; Bristol: H.W. Morrlcsoil, BN) 18 (1929). 

Series; CC = Chancerv Coins [see Coin Hoards 1 ( 1985), no. 135-57: York: E. Bcsly. BNJ 54 (1984), 210-41 ; Truro and 

572]: CT = Clark-T homhill bequest [1935-4-1]; E = Exeter: R.C. Lockett, BNJ 22 (1934-7). 227-46; W, SA 

English Scries; ER = English Reserve; GHB - Gnieber, D.F. Allen, BNJ 23 (1938-41), 97-118; Chester, etc.: R. 

Handbook. SSB - Sarah Banks collection [1811]. For Lyall, NCirc March. 1971, 98-9. 
individual coin types - Shrewsbury: H.W. Morrieson, BNJ 
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TABLE J (Corn.) 


No. 

40 

n.d. 

2G 

93.0 

Cu 

6.1 

4] 

n.d. 

3A 

92.7 

6.3 

42 

n.d. 

3E 

92.3 

6.6 

43* 

Truro and Exeter 
‘Truro’ (Bugle) 


92.9 

6.4 

44 

Truro, n.d. 

4 

90.7 

7.6 

45 

Truro, n.d. 

8 

92.2 

6.9 

46 

Exeter, n.d. 

14 

90.8 

8.2 

47 

Exeter, n.d. 

19a 

94.2 

6.9 

48 

Exeter, '1642' 

1 

96.5 

3.1 

49 

Exeter, 1644 

25 

92.5 

6.4 

50 

Exeter, 1644 

22 

92.9 

6.3 

51 

Exeter, 1644 

29 

91.3 

7.7 

52 

Exeter, 1645 

32a 

88.9 

10.6 

53 

W, .S' A, etc. 

1644 

Al 

91.7 

7.7 

54 

n.d. 

B6 

92.2 

6.9 

55 

n.d. 

B17 

90.5 

8.6 

56 

n.d. 

C13 

87.2 

11.2 

57 

n.d. 

C16 

93.7 

5.5 

58 

n d. 

D22 

92.2 

7.1 

59 

n.d. 

E25 

89.3 

9.8 

60 

n.d. 

F29 

91.3 

7.9 

61 

n.d. 

F - 

92.2 

6.6 

62 

n.d. [SA] 

G30 

93.0 

6.2 

63 

n.d. 

1132 

88.8 

10.5 

64 

n.d. 

H32 

93.4 

5.7 

65 

n.d. 

134 

93.9 

5.2 

66* 

n.d. 

1 - 

94.4 

4.8 

67 

n.d. 

J48 

92.5 

6.8 

68 

n.d. 

J52 

91.1 

8.1 

69 

n.d. 

K55 

86.4 

12.5 

70 

n.d. 

L57 

85.8 

13.0 

71 

n.d. 

L57 

57.1 

41.5 

72* 

n.d. 

L - 

75.5 

22.9 

73 

Chester and related 
1644 

C3 

92.3 

6.8 

74 

n.d. [CHST) 

B2 

93.0 

6.1 

75 

n.d. 

ai 

90.5 

8.3 

76 

n.d. 

ai 

93.9 

5.2 

77 

n.d. 

bii 

85.3 

12.8 

78 

n.d. 

bii 

93.2 

5.6 

79 

n.d. 

bii 

90.3 

8.5 

80 

n.d. 

hiii 

91.9 

7.5 

81 

n.d. 

biv 

90.3 

8.2 

82 

Unattributed, probably Cary mints 
1644 CH 

90.3 

8.6 

83* 

1644 CH 


93.7 

5.3 

84* 

1644 CH 


90.3 

7.9 

85 

n.d. HC 


91.1 

7.9 

86 

n.d. HC 


90.8 

8.1 

87 

1644 Declaration 


90.0 

8.7 

88* 

1644 Declaration 


91.9 

7.0 


Au 

PI) Zn Other 

Reference 

0.2 

0.6 - 

E 1086 

0.2 

0.6 - 

CT 7485 

0.3 

0.6 - 

1920-9-7. 1000 


0.2 

0.5 

— 

E 1039 

0.5 

1.2 

- 

41-7-30. 395 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

1895-7-5. 46 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

1895-7-5, 51 

0.3 

0.5 

- 

E 1041 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

CT 7441 

0.3 

(1.6 

0.2 

1898-3-1, 48 

0.3 

0.5 

- 

CT 7442 

0.3 

0.7 

— 

F. 1045 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

CT 7444 


0.2 

0.4 

- 

CT 7480 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

E 1047 

0 3 

0.3 

0.2 

1984-2-20, 8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

47-5-18. 2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

NMW 84.I25H 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

CT 7477 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

CT 7476 

0.2 

0.6 

- 

(Lockett) 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

1984-2-20. 9 

0.3 

0.5 

- 

54-6-21, 63 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

E 1050 

0.3 

0.6 

- 

NMW 83.30H/12 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

39-9-21. 66 

0.2 

0.5 

- 

NMW 86.39H 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

42-7-29, 118 

- 

0.6 

- 

E 1053 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

1984-2-20, 10 

0.3 

1.2 

— 

NMW 83-114H 

0.1 

1.3 

— 

E 1054 

0.5 

1.1 

— 

1984-11-5. 1 


0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

E 1075 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

CT 7439 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

CT 7290 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

NMW 79.8614/ 10 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

CT 7489 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

NMW 79.10611/103 

0.3 

0.7 

0.2 

NMW 79.106H/104 

- 

0.5 

— 

E 1037 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

E 1038 


0.3 

0.8 

— 

E 1076 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

NMW 79.1061 1/105 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

1984-7-2, 1 

0.2 

0.8 

— 

GHB 649 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

1984-2-20. 1 1 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

E 9999 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

NMW 87.491 1/3 
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No. 


Ag 

Cm 

Au 

Pb 

Zn 

Other Reference 

89 

n.d. Garter 

90.0 

8.4 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

E 1078 

90 

1645 Garter 

68.1 

26.8 

- 

4.2 

— 

As 0.9 CT 7440 

91 

1645 Garter 

74.2 

19.8 

1.2 

3.5 

0.5 

As 0.6: Sn 0.2 E 1077 

92 

1645 Garter 

78.1 

18.7 

0.9 

1.8 

- 

As 0.4 NMW 84.67H/4 


Other British issues 







93 

Aberystwyth (1639-42) 

93.1 

5.6 

- 

1.2 

- 

CT 7429 

94 

Aberystwyth ( 1639-42) 

91.4 

8.3 

0.01 

0.25 

— 

ER 250 | AAS| 

95 

Silver Mills (1648) 

93.4 

4.9 

- 

1.7 

— 

E 1035 

96* 

‘Blacksmith' half crown 

90.7 

7.9 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

54-6-21. 62 

97 

Carlisle siege 3s., 1645 

90.2 

8.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

E 1397 

98 

Newark siege 2s 6d, 1646 

94.0 

5.5 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

CT 7720 


Foreign coins 

Pat agon 







99 

Brabant. 1618 

92.8 

6.8 

- 

0.4 

— 

49-7-3, 1 

100 

Brabant. 1634 

Ducaton 

85.7 

11.0 

0.2 

3.1 

- 

NMW 88.44H 

101 

Brabant, 1638 

Spanish dollar (8-reales) 

95.4 

4.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

C 1125 

102 

Potosi, n.d.. 1632-70 
Reichstaler 

96.3 

3.7 

— 

0.1 

— 

77-2—1. 1 

103 

Mansfeld, 1610 

88.0 

10.9 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

SSB 72-54 


’ : coin illustrated in Plate 10 

Comparative SG figures (E.G.V. Newman, for Spink & Son Ltd, 1984): 

1. ‘Bugle’ half crowns as no. 43: three specimens, all approx. 92.5% silver. 

2. W/SA, Allen F 29, as no. 60: approx. 81% silver. 

3. HC, as no. 85: approx. 89% silver. 

4. 1644 Declaration no. 88, this coin, approx. 85% silver; three others: approx. 79. 85 and 85% silver. 

5. 1645 Garter, as no. 90, approx. 75% silver. 

2. GOLD 

Results for the gold coins are given in Table 2. Once again, the Tower examples are 
consistent and close to the standard. The royalist coins all lie below, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the best achieving around 21! carats (89.6 per cent fine gold), the worst around 
20| ct (85.4 per cent gold). Whether or not this always represents deliberate debasement is 
another question, though in the Oxford series the drop in fineness appears to parallel that 
of the silver during 1644-5. It may be noted that a one-carat drop is equivalent to eleven 
pence (d) or 4! per cent off the intrinsic value of a twenty shillings piece. At mints such as 
Truro and Exeter, however, the gold outputs were clearly very small (one specimen 
survives that can be attributed to Truro and three to Exeter) and the measured fineness 
may simply reflect the quality of the jewellery or plate melted. While the standard for silver 
had since 1300 stood at lloz 2dwt (sterling), that for gold had been set at 22 carats as 
recently as 1576. 21 Previously the minimum standard for gold wares in England had since 
1477 been 18 carats (75 per cent), so an admixture of a modest amount of pre-1576 gold 
might have a marked effect on the fineness of a small melt. 


21 Jackson's Silver and Cold marks of England, Scotland 
A Ireland, edited by I. Pickford, 3rd Edition (1989), pp. 
26-9. 
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TABLE 2. Analyses of gold coins 


No 

Mini 

SG 

% Au 

if binary 


XRF Analyst 

: .v 

% Au 

Reference 




allox 









Au/Cu 

Au/Ag 

% Au % Ag 

% Cu 

(Approx) 



Tower 









1 

Anchor, 1628-9 

17.76 

93.1 

89.2 

92 

5.8 

2.0 

90.8 

CT 7212 

2 

Crown. 1635-6 

17.87 

93.7 

90.0 

92 

6.4 

1.7 

91.2 

GHB 566 

3 

(R). 1644-5 

17.73 

93.0 

89.0 

91 

6.8 

2.3 

90.6 

43-1-24. 1 


Oxford 









4 

1642 

17.72 

92.9 

88.9 

93 

6.4 

0.5 

89.4 

96-12-2, 96 

5 

1643* 

17.70 

92.8 

88.7 

93 

6.1 

0.8 

89.6 

52-6-26. 4 

6 

1643 

17.51 

91.9 

87.4 

89 

9.2 

1.4 

88.4 

E 0860 

7 

1643 

17.15 

90.4 

85.3 

90 

6.3 

3.3 

88.1 

1954-10-2, 30 

8 

1644 

17.77 

93.2 

89.3 

90 

9.8 

0.3 

89.5 

96-12-2. 98 

9 

1644* 

17.61 

92.4 

88.1 

89 

9.5 

1.1 

88.8 

E 0845 

10 

1644 

16.82 

88.1 

81.9 

86 

8.1 

5.8 

85.7 

E 0863 

11 

1645 

17.13 

89.8 

84.4 

86 

13.9 

0.4 

84.7 

41-9-28. 24 

12 

1646 

16.95 

88.8 

83.0 

87 

9.3 

4.1 

85.9 

E 0864 


Bristol 









13 

1645 

17.35 

91.0 

86.1 

89 

8.4 

2.5 

88.0 

GIIB 610 

14 

1645 

17.23 

90.3 

85.2 

90 

7.7 

1.9 

86.9 

96-12-2. 86 


Exeter 









15 

n.d. 

17.11 

89.7 

84.3 

90 

8.7 

1.6 

85.7 

1956-10-10. 2 

16 

n.d. 

17.18 

90.1 

84.8 

91 

9.0 

0.5 

85.3 

1954-10-2, 35 


W/SA 









17 

n.d. 

17.25 

90.4 

85.3 

90 

8.5 

1.9 

87.0 

1957-10-11, 1 

18 

n.d. 

17.06 

89.4 

83.9 

89 

7.0 

3.9 

87.0 

46-6-26. 2 


Chester 









19 

n.d. 

17.45 

91.5 

86.9 

89 

7.3 

8.4 

89.2 

47-5-18. 1 


* = £3 pieces ( Triple Unites') 


Survey of weights 

The results of a survey of the weights of 395 Tower Mint and 1 ,332 royalist silver coins are 
given in Tables 3 and 4 and of 368 Tower Mint and 166 royalist gold coins in Table 5. The 
comparison of the weights of surviving specimens with the prescribed standards is less 
straightforward than for their metallic compositions, since the contemporary prevalence of 
culling and clipping makes it harder today to be sure that the sample available reflects 
accurately the original output. Although the set weights of the different denominations 
may be deduced from the general standards, and mint workers might be paid bonuses for 
accurate sizing, the weights of individual specimens can vary considerably, and this was 
tolerated as long as a given batch conformed to the required overall weight. It follows, 
though, that every freshly-minted batch of silver coin which left the Tower Mint contained 
a proportion of overweight coins. The culling for profit of these heavy coins from large 
batches seems to have been a veritable industry in the London of the 1630s. The net result 
was an underweight circulating silver currency. Likewise, because English silver was of 
fixed faced value, ’heavy' coins or those of larger than usual diameter might also be 
clipped, a practice which seems to have been particularly prevalent in the north of 
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England.- 2 The rapid dissemination (and burial) of Tower coins during the war has, 
however, resulted in several hoard groups of fresh coins of full weight, for example, 

Ryhall. Rutland (1987): 1,712 Triangle-in-circle shillings, average 6.03 g (100.2%); 

Taunton, Somerset (1981): 45 Triangle-in-circle shillings, 6.04g (100.3%); 11 (P) 

shillings. 6.02g (100%). 23 

Typically, even hoard groups fall a small way short of the prescribed weight. The (R) coins 
which formed the latest portion of the Ashdon (Essex) hoard found in 1984 may be cited: 
147 shillings, 5.94 g (98.7%) and 23 half crowns, 14.97g (99.5%). These coins w'ere all both 
mint-fresh and perfectly preserved. 24 

Royalist coins are generally too rare for a significant group of any one type to be found in 
a single deposit, the sole exceptions being group 3 York half crowns from Pocklington (48 
or more) and undated Exeter half crowns of Lockett’s types 13 and 14 from East 
Worlington (around 35). 25 The vast majority of specimens of these types surviving today 
are derived from the uncirculated batches contained in these two hoards. For most royalist 
issues, the weights recorded are therefore of specimens from museums, private collections 
and the trade, as well as those from hoards. 26 For a fairer comparison. Tower half crowns 
of 1643-9 in the survey include specimens from the same sources. Where possible, each 
coin has been examined personally and clipped or significantly worn specimens excluded. 
Where coins have been drawn from sale catalogues and other illustrated sources, coins that 
are obviously clipped or worn have also been excluded but, apart from specimens of 
machine-made issues (York, Briot), removal of all clipped coins cannot be guaranteed. 
Examples of characteristic weight distributions represented by the summaries in Tables 3 
and 4 are given in Figures 1 and 2. 


TABLE 3. Weights of silver half crowns 


Mini 

No. of coins 

Mean wi. (g) 

% of Standard 

Range (g) 

Tower 

(P) ( 1643 — 4) 

55 

14.88 

98.9 

13.77-15.53 

(R) (1644-5) 

58 

14.93 

99.2 

13.09-15.96 

Eye (1645) 

35 

14.87 

98.8 

13.96-15.62 

Sun i (1645-7) 

43 

14.87 

98.8 

(4.05-15.93 

Sun ii (1645-7) 

21 

14.77 

98.1 

13.97-15.70 

Sceptre (1647-9) 

11 

14.82 

98.5 

14.11-15.59 

Briot i (1631-2) 

9 

14.92 

99. 1 

14.73-15.14 

Briot ii (1638-9) 

11 

15.00 

99.7 

14.81-15.33 

Aberystwyth 

n.d. ( 1639 — 42) 

32 

14.74 

97.9 

13.55-15.30 

Shrewsbury 

1642 

54 

14.76 

98.1 

13.14-15.46 


— Besly, English Civil War Coin Hoards, pp. 64-6; see 
also below, p, 76 (Grewelthorpe hoard). 

25 Ryhall: BNJ 58 ( 1988). 96-101 ; Taunton: CW7(I985). 
no. 566. weights information by courtesy of S. Minnitt. 

24 Ashdon: Besly, English Civil War Coin Hoards, pp. 
18-22 


• s Pocklington: NC 1851.42-3; E. Worlington: NC 1897. 
145-58. 

26 Principal sources: BM. NMW, Ashmolean, Fitzwilliam, 
Hunterian, ANS; A.H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd (including Ling- 
ford collection); Ashdon. Priorslee. Soham and Guildford 
hoards; Brooker collection (SCBJ 33); Spink Sale catalogues. 
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Mint 

No. of coins 

Mean wt. (g) 

% of Standard 

Range (g) 

Oxford 

1642 

56 

14.65 

97.3 

13.20-16.63 

1643 

104 

14.77 

98.1 

13.39-15.92 

1644 

70 

14.61 

97.1 

13.60-15.47 

1645 

23 

14.60 

97.0 

13.13-15.46 

1646 

25 

14.83 

98.5 

13.59-15.59 

Bristol 

1643 

28 

14.61 

97-1 

13.85-15.94 

1644 

79 

14.53 

96.5 

12.54-17.71 

1645 

18 

14.57 

96.8 

13.00-15.26 

‘Late Declaration’ 

1645 A 

9 

14.37 

95.5 

13.42-14.84 

1646 'Plumes’ 

14 

14.91 

99.1 

13.82-15.42 

York 

n.d., Group 1 

27 

14.23 

94.6 

13.20-15.02 

n.d., Group 2 

81 

14.15 

94.0 

12.37-15.57 

n.d., Group 3 

59 

14.58 

96.9 

13.28-15.51 

Truro 

n.d., RCL 2-11 

32 

14.50 

96.3 

13.15-16.29 

Exeter 

n.d., RCL 13-20 

43 

14.22 

94.5 

12.61-14.97 

1644 

32 

14.16 

94.1 

12.85-14.89 

1645 

21 

14.36 

95.4 

12.80-15.17 

W, 5,4 , etc. 

n.d., Allen A-F 

66 

14.46 

96.1 

12.59- 15.81 

n.d.. Allen G-L 

41 

14.41 

95.8 

13.08-15.25 

Chester and related 

1644 [C31 

6 

14.70 

97.7 

14.18-15.22 

n.d., CHST [B2] 

14 

14.19 

94.3 

13.62-14.68 

n.d., Gerb [ai] 

9 

14.64 

97.3 

14.45-14.83 

n.d., [bii| 

7 

14.48 

96.2 

14.16-14.74 

Unattributed 

1644 CH 

2 

14.71 

(97.7) 

(14.57-14.84) 

n.d. HC 

12 

14.65 

97.3 

14.28-14.86 

1644 Declaration 

6 

14.53 

96.5 

14.23-14.78 

1645 Garter 

11 

14.44 

96.0 

13.37-15.06 

Other 

n.d., ‘Blacksmith’ 

14 

13.99 

92.9 

12.83-14.98 


Once again, the Tower Mint output seems to have been of great consistency, average 
weights of the half crowns varying little from year to year, just below the standard - out of 
remedy as a result of culling. Again, these provide the yardstick against which to judge the 
royalist issues. Shrewsbury and Oxford, especially in the crowns and larger denominations 
(Table 4), seem to have achieved results close to those required. In general, the crowns 
and the ‘medals’ of ten and twenty shillings are perhaps the best indicators, since they were 
not coins of everyday circulation and are rarely found in worn or in clipped condition, and 
were less easily available for culling. Among the half crowns, those of Oxford dated 1644 
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and 1645 parallel in their weights the drop in fineness noted above, again with an 
improvement in 1646. Bristol, the ‘late declaration’ and Cary’s mints vary somewhat, but 
generally achieve figures over 96 per cent of standard, as does Truro. 


TABLE 4. Wc-ights of the larger silver denominations 


Denomination and mini 

No. of coins 

Mean wt. (g) 

% of Standard 

Range (g) 

Crowns 

Tower 

Group I ( 1625—30) 

37 

29.82 

99.1 

29.22-30.48 

Group II (1630-4) 

38 

29.84 

99.1 

28.39-30.66 

Group III (1634-40) 

42 

29.88 

99.3 

29.43-30.48 

Groups IV + V (1643-9) 

27 

29.83 

99.1 

28.90-30.24 

Briot (1631-2) 

8 

29.89 

99.3 

29.79-29.97 

Shrewsbury 

1642 

22 

29.75 

98.8 

29. 12-30.42 

Oxford 

1642 

16 

29.68 

98.6 

29.21-30.49 

1643 

25 

29.67 

98.6 

28.30-30.53 

1644 

6 

28.92 

96.1 

27.18-29.60 

Truro 

n.d. (RCL l) 

34 

29.36 

97.6 

28.55-30.43 

Exeter 

n.d. (RCL 2-5) 

27 

28.29 

94.0 

25.57-29.95 

1644 

32 

28.44 

94.5 

25.74-29.89 

1645 

74 

28.49 

94.6 

25.69-30.03 

Ten Shillings 

Shrewsbury 

1642 

37 

60.28 

100.1 

58.10-73.98 

Oxford 

1642 

22 

59.85 

99.4 

59.17-60.82 

1643 

11 

59.73 

99.2 

58.61-60.36 

Exeter 

n.d. (RCL 1) 

1 

59.18 

98.3 

- 

Twenty Shillings 

Shrewsbury 

1642 

24 

1)9.4 

99.2 

118.7-122.2 

Oxford 

1642 

28 

119.7 

99.4 

118.4-120.2 

1643 

18 

119.9 

99.6 

117.8-120.5 

1644 

6 

119.4 

99.2 

118.6-119.9 


Exeter and York stand out from the other mints, in that surviving coins consistently fail to 
reach 95 per cent of the standard. These two mints also show very poor control of weights 
(Fig. If, h; Fig. 2e, f). so it is possible that their overall figures are artificially depressed by the 
very light weights of some specimens, the correspondingly very heavy specimens having 
disappeared through culling. However, it is noticeable that of 167 Truro and Exeter crowns 
in this survey, three only (two of them Truro) exceed thirty grams and of 128 half crowns, 
six (four Truro) exceed fifteen grams. From York, twelve half crowns in 167 exceed 15g. 
At Oxford, in contrast, roughly one in four of all specimens achieves these weights. The 
poor control of weights at Exeter and York may reflect the relative lack of experience at 
these mints compared with the Bushell/Parkhurst series (though the Truro workmen 
achieved better results than their Exeter counterparts), compounded perhaps at York by 
the nature of the machinery used. But it is also possible that bullion was ‘stretched’ a little 
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Fig. 2. Weight distributions, larger denominations 

Crowns, a; Tower. (P) - Sun: b: Shrewsbury. I f>42 : c: Oxford, 1643; d; Truro (RCL. I); e: Exeter. 1644 
f: Exeter. 1645. Ten shillings, a: Shrewsbury. 1642; b: Oxford, 1642: e: Oxford, 1643. Twenty shillings. 
a: Shrewsbury, 1642; b: Oxford. 1642: c: Oxford. 1643 
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by the production of coins that were under weight, though normally by no more than those 
that were already in general circulation. The 96-97 percent of standard observed for many 
royalist half crown issues matches exactly the overall average weights noted for several 
recent Civil War hoards, which contain a mixture of worn (and to some extent clipped) 
silver of Elizabeth and James I alongside fresh issues from the Tower Mint. 27 


TABLE 5. Weights of gold coins 


Denomination and mint 

No. of coins 

Mean wt. (g) 

% of Standard 

Range (g) 

Twenty shillings 

Tower 

n.d. (1625-6) 

49 

8.99 

98.8 

8.78-9.10 

n.d. (1626-30) 

114 

9.00 

98.9 

8.72-9.28 

n.d. (1630-39) 

149 

9.01 

99.0 

8.53-9.21 

n.d. (1639-49) 

56 

9.00 

98.9 

8.79-9.18 

Oxford 

1642 

18 

9.02 

99.1 

8.84-9.23 

1643 

31 

8.95 

98.4 

8.69-9.10 

1644 

20 

8.94 

98.2 

8.64-9.15 

1645 

5 

8.83 

97.0 

8.34-9.05 

1646 

5 

8.90 

97.8 

8.48-9.05 

Bristol 

1645 

3 

8.72 

95.9 

(8.46-8.89) 

Chester 
n.d. (1644-5) 

2 

8.92 

98.0 

(8.84-8.99) 

Exeter 

n.d. (1643^1) 

3 

9.06 

99.6 

(9.04-9.08) 

WiSA 

n.d. (1644-6) 

3 

8.84 

97.2 

(8.78-8.94) 

Sixty shillings 

Oxford 

1642 

25 

27.01 

98.9 

26.72-27.24 

1643 

32 

26.91 

98.6 

26.24-27.41 

1644 

19 

26.93 

98.6 

26.25-27.28 


Of the royalist gold coins, sufficient survive only from Oxford for a meaningful survey of 
their weights (Table 5). Indeed, it is the wartime Tower issues which are rare today, 
because of disproportionate survival of the distinctive Oxford coins, so comparative Tower 
weights are drawn from a wider date span. 28 As might be expected, average weights lie 
close to the standard, with tighter control of weights at all mints and Oxford achieving 
results comparable with those of the Tower Mint. The 1645 and 1646 coins drop away, but 
with such a small sample this may not be significant. The very few twenty shillings pieces 
from other royalist mints (Bristol, Exeter, Chester and W/SA) are comparable. 


Conclusions 

The coins analysed in this survey, though numerous, represent for the most part single 
specimens of a wide variety of issues, so their evidence can only be indicative. Likewise, 
their weights, for the reasons given, must be interpreted with caution. However, there 
seems to be little doubt that, despite their inexperience and the lack of strict accounta- 


J7 Bcsly. English Civil War Cow Hoards, pp. 64-7. The figures for Tower gold arc based on the BM. Brooker 

28 Royalist gold: principal sources as for silver (note 26), and 1 Round (Spink Sale SO) collections 
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bility , the royalist mintmasters produced coinage which at best matched that of the Tower 
Mint, and in general was not inferior to the quality of the contemporary circulating 
medium. There is a systematic drop in quality of Oxford’s output during 1644-5, but this 
may reflect attested operating difficulties. Drastic debasement of the silver coinage took 
place in two series only, both probably within Sir Thomas Cary’s franchise, and both very 
late in the ‘first’ Civil War. 


APPENDIX 1 

Electron Microprobe Analyses of Aberystwyth and related silver coins 

In 1984. a series of electron microprobe analyses of silver coins of the Aberystwyth and Silver Mills mints was 
carried out for the National Museum of Wales by Dr J.P. Northover. These, and a small series of comparative 
figures for Tower Mint and other coins, are presented in the accompanying table. (Small quantities of Iron, 
Cobalt, Nickel and Antimony were also measured, all on average of the order of 0.01 per cent; Tin was not 
detected in any sample). 

The electron microprobc method is both sensitive and precise in measuring the composition of small areas 
(50pm square) on prepared surfaces. The results quoted were obtained by averaging three such readings on 
each coin. For half groats and threepences, these areas were on the edges of the coins, but for larger coins (4d, 
6d, Is) it was necessary to examine small areas of the faces, by abrading raised punctuation points. For these 
coins, silver figures may tend to be too high, since full removal of any surface enrichment could not be 
guaranteed, because of the caution required in abrading. 


Mint and denomination 

Ag 

Cu 

Au 

Pb 

Zn 

Bi 

Reference 

Tower 

Twopence 

1631-2 

91.38 

7.02 

tr 

0.68 

0.75 


79.56 


1632-3 

92.10 

6.32 

0.08 

0.59 

0.71 

0.08 

85.56 


1 637—40 

90.61 

8.12 

- 

0.22 

0.61 

0.36 

41.261 


1637-40 

89.00 

9.25 

0.16 

0.48 

0.56 

0.49 

41.261 


1637-40 

92.01 

6.97 

- 

0.34 

0.35 

0.27 

41.261 

Shilling 

1639-40 

92.87 

6.86 

0.03 

0.08 

- 

0.09 

83. 1 1H/276 

Aberystwyth 

Threepence 

Morr. A 

90.47 

7.29 


1.58 

0.55 

0.08 

56.458/9 



90.90 

6.76 

— 

1.69 

0.38 

0.21 

28.110 



91.46 

7.50 

— 

0.51 

0.20 

0.25 

28.110 



92.97 

6.33 

- 

(1.49 

0.16 

- 

28.110 



92.00 

6.55 

0.10 

0.73 

0.44 

0.18 

79.57 



89.68 

8.47 

- 

0.82 

0.27 

0.46 

83. 1 1H/203 



<91.2 

7.2 

0.02 

0.97 

0.33 

0.20 

6 coins) 


Morr. B 

91.37 

6.90 

— 

1.57 

0.16 

- 

56.458/10 



91.93 

6.35 

— 

1.21 

0.13 

0.36 

56.458/8 



91.44 

7.92 

- 

0.41 

0.03 

0.11 

28.110 



93.08 

5.82 

0.05 

0.96 

tr 

— 

83. 1 1H/I72 



<92.0 

6.7 

0.01 

1.04 

0.08 

0.12 

4 coins) 

Sixpence 

Morr. A 

91.42 

8.14 

tr 

0.41 

0.02 

_ 

28.110 



91.03 

7.78 

0.05 

1.04 

0.04 

- 

78.1811/4 



91.70 

7.81 

0.02 

0.32 

0.01 

0.11 

57.354/3 


Morr. B 

92.73 

5.41 

0.02 

1.81 

tr 

- 

28.110 



93.31 

6.14 

- 

0.59 

0.04 

- 

76.1611/1 

Shilling 

Morr. A 

95.26 

4.43 



0.14 

0.02 

0.08 

80.30H/I 



93.31 

6.19 

- 

0.39 

— 

- 

56.458/2 



93.87 

5.64 

- 

0.37 

tr 

0.05 

78.I8H/3 



92.44 

6.72 

0.05 

0.69 

(1.02 

- 

83.10911/3 



91.72 

7.35 

0.02 

0.85 

0.01 

- 

83.1IH/12 
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Mint and denomination 

Ag 

Cu 

Au 

Pb 

Zn 

Bi 

Reference 


91.79 

7.37 

tr 

0.73 

0.04 

_ 

/ 13 


94.45 

5.10 

— 

0.35 

0.03 

— 

/14 


92.60 

6.88 

- 

0.32 

0.03 

0.20 

/ 1 5 


94.82 

4.83 

- 

0.32 

0.01 

— 

/16 


93.44 

6.32 

- 

0.33 

0.03 

0.07 

/I7 


92.17 

6.17 

tr 

1.54 

0.02 

tr 

-'18 


92.17 

7.31 

0.03 

0.24 

0.02 

0.21 

120 


93.82 

5.11 

0.05 

1.02 

0.01 

- 

121 


94.10 

5.24 

0.04 

0.44 

0.03 

0.05 

122 


92.59 

6.43 

0.01 

0.94 

0.03 

0.08 

123 


91.51 

7.81 

tr 

0.52 

0.03 

0.07 

124 


(93. 13 

6.18 

0.01 

0.57 

0.02 

0.05 

16 coins) 

Morr. C 

94.10 

5.48 

0.04 

0.36 

0.03 

- 

47.48 


92.56 

5.55 

— 

1.72 

tr 

0.14 

78.13H/6 


93.48 

5.91 

0.03 

0.48 

0.01 

- 

83.11H/25 


92.98 

6.24 

tr 

0.68 

- 

0.04 

/26 


92.06 

6.14 

0.05 

1.67 

0.02 

- 

121 


92.02 

5.86 

tr 

2.13 

tr 

- 

128 


93.50 

5.97 

0.03 

0.47 

0.03 

- 

129 


95.58 

4.14 

0.02 

0.12 

tr 

0.09 

i 30 


93.00 

6.32 

tr 

0.62 

- 

- 

/31 


92.06 

6.31 

0.01 

1.60 

- 

- 

132 


93.48 

5.89 

- 

0.53 

tr 

- 

134 


93.54 

5.49 

0.03 

0.74 

0.02 

0.09 

135 


93.05 

6.32 

0.02 

0.57 

- 

- 

136 


92.13 

5.90 

— 

1.90 

0.03 

- 

138 


92.63 

6.83 

0.03 

0.44 

tr 

- 

139 


94.24 

5.25 

- 

0.31 

0.06 

0.13 

140 


91.61 

7.26 

- 

1.02 

0.02 

— 

14 1 


(93.06 

5.91 

0.02 

0.90 

0.01 

0.03 

17 coins) 

Morr. B 

95.00 

4.55 

— 

0.34 

- 

0.05 

56.458/3 


95.40 

3.57 

0.04 

0.91 

0.03 

- 

83.11H/42 


92.75 

5.88 

0.02 

1.31 

tr 

— 

/43 


93.51 

6.01 

0.02 

0.42 

- 

— 

/44 


91.88 

7.01 

0.03 

1.06 

- 

— 

/45 


92.96 

5.57 

tr 

1.38 

tr 

— 

/46 


93.06 

5.68 

0.02 

1.15 

0.04 

— 

141 


93.19 

5.72 

— 

0.74 

- 

0.26 

148 


92.97 

6.27 

— 

0.55 

0.05 

0.07 

/50 


(93.41 

5.58 

0.01 

0.87 

0.01 

0 04 

9 coins) 

Morr. D 

92.35 

5.76 

0.02 

1.82 

0.02 

- 

83.11H/52 


*91.65 

7.04 

0.21 

0.63 

0.41 

- 

83. 1 1H/51 

Silver Mills 








Threepence 

93.77 

5.03 

- 

0.82 

0.11 

0.17 

78.9H/5 


92.93 

4.67 

0.03 

2.49 

0.11 

0.27 

83.72H/3 


92.34 

5.65 

- 

1.54 

0.07 

0.32 

83. 1 1H/281 


93.32 

5.47 

— 

0.80 

0.11 

0.20 

/282 


93.81 

4.94 

— 

1.17 

0.04 

- 

/283 


93.32 

4.65 

- 

1.71 

0.08 

0.10 

/284 


88.77 

9.63 

0.16 

0.63 

0.38 

0.29 

/285 


(92.61 

5.72 

0.03 

1.31 

0.13 

0.19 

7 coins) 

Fourpence 

94.24 

3.43 

- 

1.93 

0.30 

— 

76.16H/3 


95.76 

3.56 

0.02 

0.58 

0.03 

— 

78.9H/4 


94.01 

5.15 

tr 

0.72 

0.03 

— 

83. 1 1H/279 


91.94 

6.30 

tr 

1.65 

0.01 

0.05 

/280 


(93.99 

4.61 

tr 

1.22 

0.09 

0.01 

4 coins) 

Sixpence 

92.86 

4.98 

0.03 

2.04 

0.03 

- 

82.64H 

Shilling 

92.54 

5.10 

0.03 

2.14 

- 

- 

82.46H 
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Mini and denomination 

rig 

Cu 

Au 

Pb 

Zn 

Bi 

Reference 

Oxford 

Threepence, 1644 

93.11 

5.39 


1.24 

0.13 

0.07 

83.45H/2 

Bristol 

Threepence, 1644 

90.89 

7.24 

0.14 

1.19 

0.41 


78.26H/2 

Late Declaration 
Threepence, 1646 

92.50 

5.52 


1.69 

0.11 


77.22H/8 

Threepence, 1646 

90.69 

6.27 

— 

1.22 

1.17 

0.34 

83.78H 

York 

Threepence 

86.09 

10.28 


0.67 

2.23 

0.62 

83.30H/14 

Exeter 

Threepence, 1644 

88.11 

9.36 

0.29 

0.86 

1.05 

0.22 

82.61H 


In general the measured silver contents of the shillings are indeed higher than those of the smaller coins, with 
the exception of the Silver Mills coins. The earlier Aberystwyth sixpences show lower silver, but whether this is 
systematic cannot be determined from so small a sample. Gold, zinc and bismuth levels are consistent and low 
for the shillings, but for the smaller coins both zinc and bismuth are consistently higher. Experimental factors 
(such as transfer from the brass holder during sample preparation) cannot be ruled out, but the figures may 
suggest that alloy preparation at Aberystwyth could have differed depending upon the denomination intended 
to be produced - i.e., that different denominations were made on different occasions. 

One particular coin is worthy of comment in this context, being one of the two latest Aberystwyth shillings 
analysed (no. 83.11H/51. pi. 10, 8). Its silver content is the third lowest measured, its zinc twenty times the 
average of the others, its gold (0.21 per cent) ten times the average for Aberystwyth shillings, half of which 
contained 0.01 per cent or less, and there is no bismuth. This combination may indicate a different source of its 
silver, and it may be noted that this obverse die was among those taken to Shrewsbury in September 1642. A 
reverse die may have accompanied it (this was certainly true of the half crow'n dies), in which case it is 
conceivable that this shilling may represent one of the very first strikings using melted plate at Shrewsbury. 


APPENDIX 2 
Siege Coinages 

The siege issues, because of their exceptional nature, were not originally intended to form part of this survey, 
though two examples, from Carlisle and Newark, were analysed for comparison with the other types (Table 1. 
nos 97-8). However, the chance to examine a large group of Newark coins prompted a survey of the weights of 
all types, though this is less comprehensive than that of the mainstream royalist coinages and is accordingly 
presented as an appendix. The following table summarises the weights of coins from Carlisle, Newark and 
Pontefract. Worn and holed specimens (of which many were encountered) are omitted. 


Mint and denomination 

No. of coins 

Mean wt. (g) 

°/c of Standard 

Range (g) 

Carlisle 

1645, shilling 

20 

5.01 

83.2 

4.27-5.21 

1645, three shillings 

Newark 

13 

15.32 

(84.8) 

14.45-16.36 

1645, ninepence 

30 

4.40 

(97.3) 

4.01—4.65 

1645, shilling (NEWARKE) 

23 

5.83 

96.8 

5.29-6.12 

1645, shilling (NEWARK) 

18 

5.70 

94.7 

4.97-6.11 

1645, half crown 

9 

14.42 

95.8 

13.70-15.07 

1646. sixpence 

20 

2.86 

95.0 

2.36-3.03 

1646, ninepence 

18 

4.34 

(96.2) 

3.65-4.56 

1646. shilling 

29 

5.82 

96.8 

5.45-6.16 

1646, half crown 

Pontefract 

28 

14.89 

98.9 

14.00-15.48 

1648, shilling (P-C, N.2646) 

16 

5.70 

94.6 

4.40-6.91 

1648, shilling CP-O', N.2647) 

10 

5.46 

90.6 

4.67-7.5(1 

1648, Is (C II. N.2648) 

21 

4.78 

79.5 

3.87-6.13 

1648, Is (C II, N.2649) 

16 

4.84 

80.4 

3.87-6.36 
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The Carlisle coins confirm that precisely six shillings were struck for every live shillings' weight of plate 
melted (i.e., 83.33 per cent of the Tower standard).’ 9 At Newark, no advantage scents to have been taken of 
the exceptional circumstances of a siege issue. The Tower standard was adhered to with as much success as at 
the regular royalist mints, and the Newark weight ranges arc typical of normal issues. Pontefract coins are 
characterised by a wide range of weights, but overall the first issues appear to be little short of normal coinage. 
The issues in the name of Charles II appear to have aimed at three-quarters, or perhaps (as at Carlisle) 
five-sixths of the theoretical standard. 

The wide range of denominations and small surviving numbers of each make the above exercise pointless for 
the Scarborough issues of 1645, though we know from the Governor. Sir Hugh Cholmley, that ‘[the plate] was 
cult in pieces, and passed currant according to there severall weights' - 111 Presented graphically. Scarborough 
weights are as follows. 



Weights of Scarborough siege coins, a: ‘broaken castle type'; b: 'two towers' type. The solid lines represent the 

Tower Mint standard. 


Cholmley’s comment is borne out, especially for the ‘two towers' type (N.2652). where most of the weights 
were adjusted with great precision. Only above two shillings in the ‘broaken castle' issue (N.2650) do some 
weights start to fall away from the Tower standard. The following are not shown on the graph: 

Five shillings and eightpence, 'broaken castle': 3U.29g (Flunter) 

Five shillings, 'broaken castle’: 27.31g (Hunter) 

Five shillings, different punch, castle type: 1 8 . 92g (BM[Lockett 2574]); I2.69g, 12.53g (both Hunter). 

In this context it is interesting to note that the three specimens of five shillings whose weights bear no 
relationship at all to the rest of the series are all from the same castle punch, which differs from that of the 
‘broaken castle’ group. It is possible therefore that these form an unrelated issue, but whether or not it is 
contemporary with the others is hard to say. Other pieces which bear a form of ‘broaken castle’ and the 
engraved words 'Caroli Fortuna resurgam' (N.2651) are not certainly part of the siege coinage (though 
contemporary examples are attested by Cholmley’s narrative). Of a sample of twelve specimens (seven in the 
British Museum, two at Oxford, two at Cambridge and one at the ANS) ten weigh between 7.60 and 8.04g, but 


P. Nelson, 'The obsidional money of the Great Rebel- 
lion', BNJ 2 (1905), 291-357, quotes on pp. 301-2 a list dated 
May 13. 1645 of all plate melted at Carlisle Received , . , at 5" 
per oz , . . stamped out of 1076 oz - 4 - 1 at 6' per oz\ 


30 C.H. Firth, Sir Hugh Cholmley ‘s narrative of the siege 
of Scarborough, 1644-5'. English Historical Review 32 
(1917). 568-87. at p. 584. 
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the two Cambridge pieces weigh 4.33g and 9. 1 3g. Most of the weights correspond to coins of Is 3d or Is 4d. 
though none bears a mark of value, a fact which separates them from all other Scarborough specimens. 31 

In gold, two Pontefract pieces in the name of Charles II weigh 6.08g (BM) and 8.98g (Christie's, 25 April 
1989). The 'Colchester ten shillings’ in the British Museum weighs 4.26g (93.6 per cent of the prevailing 
standard). 


KEY TO PLATE 


I Half crown, p.m. Bugle’, n.d. 

2. Half crown. W/SA series, n.d. 

3. Half crown. W/SA series, n.d. 

4. Half crown. CH, 1644, first type. 

5. Half crown. CH, 1644, second type. 

6. Half crown, 1644, Declaration type. 

7. Half crown, ‘Blacksmith’ type. 

8. Shilling, Aberystwyth type D. n.d, See Appendix 1, p. 73. 


Table 1, no. 43 
Table 1, no. 66 
Table 1, no. 72 
Table 1 , no. 83 
Table 1. no. 84 
Table 1, no. 88 
Table 1, no. 96 


" H.E. Manville. '“Caroli forluna resurgam" siege 
pieces’, NCirc September 1982. 229-31. 
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BESLY AND COWELL: CIVIL WAR METROLOGY 



A CIVIL WAR HOARD FROM GREWELTHORPE, 
NORTH YORKSHIRE 


C.P. BARCLAY 


FOLLOWING the mechanical excavation of a drainage ditch at Ellershaw House, Bramley 
Grange, Grewelthorpe, near Ripon, in November 1991, a quantity of coins were 
discovered lying scattered amongst the spoil by members of the family of the landowner, 
Mrs S Kreutzer. A closer examination of the findspot with a metal detector produced more 
coins and two pieces of pottery but an examination of the area by archaeologists from 
North Yorkshire County Council and the Harrogate Museums and Art Gallery Service 
revealed no clues as to the circumstances of the deposit. 1 A total of 201 coins were 
examined by the author at Ellershaw House on 27 November 1991 prior to being 
transferred to the Yorkshire Museum for cleaning and cataloguing. A further two pot 
sherds and 101 coins discovered subsequently were taken directly to the Yorkshire 
Museum. The coins were the subject of a coroner’s inquest held at Harrogate on 21 
February 1992 where they were declared to be Treasure Trove. With a single exception, all 
the coins and the pottery were subsequently acquired by Harrogate Museums and Art 
Gallery Service. 2 

The hoard comprised 302 coins, of which 294 were found to be English issues, one being 
a sixpence of Edward Vi’s fine coinage, the others being sixpences and shillings of 
Elizabeth I, James 1 and Charles I, together with numerous halfcrowns of the latter reign. 
The bulk of the coins of Charles I were found to be Tower issues. A single Aberystwyth 
shilling was also found, with Royalist mints of the Civil War being represented by a 
halfcrown of Oxford dated 1643 and seven halfcrowns and two shillings of York. Five 
Scottish coins, including a six-shilling piece bearing the hitherto unrecorded date of 1624, 
were also present as were three counterfeit pieces imitating issues of James 1 and Charles I. 

The pottery sherds, which have been identified as coming from at least two vessels of a 
utilitarian Ryedale-type ware, were recovered from the same spoil as the coins.'' It is not, 
however, possible to state with certainty whether the coins were concealed in a single 
vessel or in more than one container, owing to the scattering of the hoard and the fact that 
clear impressions of coins were only found in the earth adhering to one of the sherds. A 
second sherd, from a different vessel, exhibited similar iron-staining to that observed on 
many of the coins, but this may be merely coincidental. 

As has come to be recognised as normal for Yorkshire hoards, many of the coins have 
suffered at the hands of clippers, 35 per cent of the shillings and 38.5 per cent of the 
sixpences of James 1 having been reduced in this way. Of the Tower mint coins of Charles 
I, 26.7 per cent of halfcrowns, 23.9 per cent of shillings and 37.5 per cent of sixpences were 
also found to have suffered, as had the Aberystwyth shilling, the Oxford halfcrown, two of 
the York coins and two of the Scottish thirty-shilling pieces. As is normal with hoards of 
this period, many of the Tudor coins have also been heavily clipped and nine of the 
Elizabethan shillings also display incised graffiti on their obverses. 

The hoard was found to have a face value of £16-3s-6d, allowing for the fact that the 
Scottish coins were tarriffed in England at the rate of one shilling Scots to the penny 


1 The area was examined by Mary Kershaw of Harrogate 2 Catalogue number 290. 

Museums and Art Gallery Service and by Neil Campling of 1 The pottery was identified by Sarah Jennings of York 

North Yorkshire County Council. Archaeological Trusl. 
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English. Unlike the Breckenbrough hoard of 1985, the Grewelthorpe hoard ends strongly, 
with issues bearing the initial marks Triangle-in-circle and P-in-brackets accounting for 
23.8 per cent and 15.2 per cent of the Charles I Tower silver by value as opposed to 13.6 
per cent and 0.6 per cent respectively in the case of the earlier find. 4 


Grewelthorpe - Charles I, Tower Mint 


Lys 

Half crown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

1 

Value 

0.5 

(shillings) 

(0.3%) 

Cross calvary 

1 

— 

— 

2.5 

(1.4%) 

Plume 

2 

1 

— 

6.0 

(3.3%) 

Harp 

- 

2 

- 

2.0 

(1.1%) 

Portcullis 

2 

1 

2 

7.0 

(3.9%) 

Bell 

- 

6 

- 

6.0 

(3.3%) 

Crown 

4 

3 

1 

13.5 

(7.5%) 

Tun 

3 

14 

2 

22.5 

(12.5%) 

Anchor 

2 

6 

3 

12.5 

(7.0%) 

Triangle 

3 

6 

4 

15.5 

(8.6%) 

Star 

5 

8 

3 

22.0 

(12.2%) 

Triangle-in-circle 

10 

17 

- 

43.0 

(23.8%) 

P-in-brackets 

9 

5 

- 

27.5 

(15.2%) 


180.5 

Breckenbrough - Charles I, Tower Mint (silver) 



Halfcrown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Value 

(shillings) 

Lys 

1 

5 

2 

8.5 

(1.4%) 

Cross calvary 

- 

5 

- 

5.0 

(0.8%) 

Castle 

- 

1 

- 

1.0 

(0.2%) 

Heart 

- 

1 

- 

1.0 

(0.2%) 

Plume 

1 

11 

- 

13.5 

(2.2%) 

Rose 

- 

6 

2 

7.0 

(1.1%) 

Harp 

2 

8 

2 

14.0 

(2.2%) 

Portcullis 

1 

16 

3 

20.0 

(3.2%) 

Bell 

9 

16 

5 

41.0 

(6.6%) 

Crown 

9 

43 

10 

70.5 

(11.3%) 

Tun 

17 

62 

17 

113.0 

(18.0%) 

Anchor 

9 

31 

4 

55.5 

(8.9%) 

Triangle 

11 

54 

8 

85.5 

(13.6%) 

Star 

15 

59 

11 

102.0 

(16.3%) 

Triangle-in-circle 

17 

42 

1 

85.0 

(13.6%) 

P-in-brackets 

- 

4 

- 

4.0 

(0.6%) 


626.5 

This difference may suggest that a slightly later date of deposition should be proposed 
for the Grewelthorpe hoard than that of the spring 1644 which has been assigned to the find 
from Breckenbrough. Both hoards nevertheless close with coins which had ceased to be 
issued by July 1644 and, given the relative paucity of late coins in other Yorkshire hoards 
known to have been buried well after this date, it may be equally valid to attribute the 
strong ending of the Breckenbrough hoard to peculiar local conditions. 5 Circumstantial 

4 E Besly, English Civil War Com Hoards (London. 5 A good example of this is provided by the material from 
1987). pp 6-16. E Besly. A Civil War Coin Hoard from ihc Wyke. Bradford hoard of 1982: E. Besly. English Civil 
Grewelhorpc. North Yorkshire'. Yorkshire Numismatist 1 War Coin Hoards, pp. 33-42. 

(1986-87). 45-55. 
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evidence to support this may be drawn from the fact that the Breckenbrough receipts, 
signed by the deputy provider-general of York's Royalist garrison must surely have been 
hidden from the advancing Parliamentarians and, as such, are associated with examples of 
the type of coinage circulating in a Royalist area. By mid-April 1644, however, 
Grewellhorpe was beyond the control of the Royalists, the Fairfaxes having met only some 
eleven miles away at Boroughbridgc. It is certain that the Parliamentarians, converging on 
York, would have carried with them monies coined at their own Tower Mint. It may well 
be, therefore, that the differences between the compositions of the Grewelthorpc and 
Breckenbrough hoards are explainable in terms of military and political rather than 
chronological variables. 

Normally it is impossible even to speculate as to the identity of the depositor of a hoard. 
In this case, however, there exists a very strong candidate. As stated above, the hoard was 
found within yards of Eliershaw House, an ancient property located at Brantley Grange. 
There survives in the County Record Office of North Yorkshire County Council a deed 
relating to this property, being an assignment of the remainder of a term of 1050 years by 
George Maultus, a spurrier of Hewicke upon the Bridge, and Ursula, his wife, to the 
yeoman Richard Bayne of Bramley Grange. By this document he was assigned ‘all that 
messuage, tenement or dwellinge house scituate standing and beinge in Allershaw'e within 
Bramley grainge aforesaid in the said county of Yorke’. 6 The deed, dated 1 September 
1642, contains the only reference to Richard Bayne which has been traced. Likewise, no 
other documents relating to Eliershaw House during this period appear to have survived 
and, in the absence of evidence to the contrary. Richard Bayne must stand as the most 
likely depositor of the hoard. 


THE POTTERY 
Sarah Jennings 

Two body sherds and a base sherd of green glazed pottery were found in association with a 
number of coins comprising a hoard. It is possible that these sherds represent all that 
survives of the original container(s) of the hoard as they were obviously broken in 
antiquity, and as is mentioned above, the hoard was spread over an area rather than being 
confined in one place. 

Although the three sherds are very similar in appearance and are undoubtedly the same 
type or ware, examination under a 20x microscope suggests that in fact they represent two 
different vessels. There are small but distinct differences in the way the vessels have been 
fired and in the degree of reduction, which is particularly evident on the inner margins and 
surface of the base sherd. 

All three sherds are reasonably featureless but are large enough for it to be clear that 
they are from 'hollow wares’ or enclosed containers such as jars. 

The first sherd is from the shoulder of a hollow w-are, while the second appears to be 
from lower down the vessel wall and has more pronounced throwing lines on the inside 
surface. It has the appearance of being slightly sooted on the inner surface, but this could 
have resulted from the contents. Certainly in one area there is a line of grey staining from 
where the edge of a coin has rested against the wall of the vessel. The third fragment is 
from the base of a vessel; sufficient of the basal angle and vessel wall survive to give an 
approximate diameter of 1 1 cms. It is this sherd that looks different from the other two. All 
three are glazed on the exterior only with a slightly pitted iron green glaze. The glaze only 


'•North Yorkshire County Council, County Record assistance of M.Y. Ashcroft, the County Archivist. 
Oflicc. Deed Z 759. The author gratefully acknowledges the 
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extends down the vessel wall to the trimmed basal edge and not underneath the base of the 
sherd. The fabric of the two body sherds is light to medium grey with lighter margins, while 
the base sherd is more heavily reduced. 

Although it is not possible to identify the precise place of manufacture of this pottery, it 
is of a kind made in a number of places in the northern part of Yorkshire in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, one type of which has the name Ryedale ware. Mostly the 
products of the rural kilns of this period were utilitarian, or kitchen wares, functional pots 
for every day use. Certainly the appearance of these three fragments would put them in 
this category and the end date of the hoard of 1644 would fit well within their date range. 


CATALOGUE 

References cited below: 

(N) J.J. North, English Hammered Coinage, Vol. 2 (London I960). 

(Morr.) 1-1. W. Morrieson, ‘The Coinage of Aberystwvth. 1637-42', BNJ 10 (1913). 181-97; ‘The Coinage of 
Oxford. 1643-45’. BNJ 16 (1921-2). 129-88.' 

(Besly) E. Besly. ‘The York Mint of Charles 1’, BNJ 54 (1984), 210-41. 

ENGLAND (294) 


Edward VI (1547-53) 

1 Sixpence Fine coinage Tun (1) 1 


1 


Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

2-24 Shillings Lys(l); Crosslcts(4); Martlet (4); Sca!lop(2); Cresccnt(l); Hand(l); Tun(3): 

Woolpack(4); Key(2); 2(1) 23 

25-110 Sixpences Pheon 1561(5), 1564(3), 1565(2), 1567(4); Portcullis 1566(5), 1567(1); 

Coronet 1567(3), 1568(5). 1569(1), 1570(1); Castle 1570(2), 1571(4): Ermine 
1572(3); Acorn 1574(1); Eglantine 1574(5), 1575(3). 1576(1); uncertain 
1575(1); Cross 1578(3); Long cross 1580(6). 1581(1); Sword 1582(5), 1587(1); 

Bell 1583(1): A 1577(1): Scallop 1584 (2), 1585(4); Crescent 1588(1); Hand 
1591(3); Tun 1592(1), 1594(1); uncertain 1593(1); Woolpack 1594(3). 86 

1577(1); 0(1) 


109 


James 1 (1603-25) 

1 1 1-132 Shillings 1/2 uncertain (1) 

2/3 Lys (3) 

2/4 Rose (6); Scallop (2); Grapes (2): Coronet (2) 

2/5 Tower (1); uncertain (2) 

3/6 Trefoil (1); Spur rowel (1); Lys (1) 

133-146 Sixpences 1/1 Thistle 1603 (2) 

1/2 Thistle 1603 (2); uncertain 1604 (2) 

2/3 Lys 1605 (1); Rose 1605 (3) 

2/4 Rose 1605 (1); uncertain 1606 (1); Coronet 1607 (I) 
3/6 Trefoil 1624 (I) 


22 


14 


36 
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Charles I (1625-49) 


Tower Mint 

147-192 Halfcrowns N2202 Cross calvary (1) 

N2205 Plume (2) 

N2207 Portcullis (2) 

N2209 Crown(4); Tun(3) 

N2211 Anchor (2); Triangle (I); uncertain (2) 

N2212 Triangle (2) 

N2214 Star (5); Triangle-in-circle (10); uncertain (3) 
N2213 P-in-brackets (9) 


193-264 Shillings N2221 Plume (1) 

N2223 Harp (2); Portcullis (1) 

N2225 Bell (6); Crown (3); Tun (9) 

N2228 Tun (2) 

N2229 Tun (3); Anchor (2) 

N2230 Anchor (4); Triangle (1) uncertain (1) 

N2231 Triangle (5); Star (8); Triangle-in-circlc(18). uncertain (2) 
N2232 P-in-brackets (5) 


265-283 Sixpences N2235 Lys 1625 (1) 

N2240 Portcullis (2) 

N2241 Crown (1); Tun (2); uncertain (1) 
N2244 Anchor (3); Triangle (2) 

N2246 Triangle (2); Star (3); uncertain (1) 


Aberystwyth Mint (1638-42) 

284 Shilling N2329. Morr. C2 ( I ), 5.28g (clipped) 


Oxford Mint (1642-46) 

285 Halfcrown N2410, Morr. A3 (1), 10 64g (clipped) 


York Mint (1643-44) (pl.11) 

286-292 Halfcrowns N2315 Besly 2C(1). 13. 12g (clipped); Besly 2G(1). 13.78g; Beslv 21(1), 
14.53g; Besly 2J(2), 12.92g, 14.36g; Besly 2L(I), 13.90g 
N2313 Besly 3A(1), 14.3 lg 


293-294 Shillings N2316 Besly 1A(1), 4.87e (clipped) 
N2320 Besly 2Dd(l), 5.66g 
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SCOTLAND (5) 

James VI ( 1567 - 1603 - 1625 ) 

After English Accession 

295 Thirty shillings (1) 

296 Six shillings, 1624 (1) (pi. 11) 


2 


Charles I (J625— 4 9) 

First coinage 

297-298 Thirty shillings (2) 

Third coinage 

299 Thirty shillings, initial marks B/anemone and B/thistle(l) 


3 


FORGERIES OF ENGLISH COINS (3) 

300-301 James I Shilling, 2/4, Scallop, cast, 2.26g 

Shilling, fragments, 0.91g 2 

302 Charles I Halfcrown, cf. N2207, struck, 7.95g 1 


Weights summary (Tower issues) 




Sixpences 

Shillings 

Halfcrowns 

Edward VI 


2.55 

(1) 


- 


- 

Elizabeth I - 

-1561 


— 

5.09 

(9) 84.6 




1561—1582 

2.56 

(66) 85.0 


- 




1583-1603 

2.68 

(20) 89.0 

5.48 

(14) 91.0 


- 

James I 


2.63 

(14) 87.4 

5.38 

(22) 89.4 


- 

Charles I 

Lys-tun 

2.86 

(7) 95.0 

5.92 

(27) 98.3 

14.24 

(12) 94.7 


Anchor-star 

2.90 

(10) 96.3 

5.67 

(21) 94.2 

14.03 

(12) 93.3 


Triangle-in-circle 


- 

5.86 

(18) 97.3 

14.58 

(10) 96.9 


(P) 


- 

5.90 

(5) 98.0 

15.01 

(9) 99.8 
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THE 1991 KELSO TREASURE TROVE 


J.D. BATESON 

The discovery made late in November 1991 at Wooden Farm, Kelso is one of the largest 
recorded seventeenth-century coin hoards from Scotland. The find was made in a stubble 
field by a metal-detector user pursuing his hobby and was contained in a pot. The coins are 
mainly silver with a small amount of gold. They were declared to be treasure trove and 
assigned to the National Museums of Scotland, Edinburgh, with a view to display in the 
proposed Museum of Scotland. 


Discovery 

The first coins were found on Tuesday 26 November in a trail leading to a broken pot. The 
police were promptly informed as were the National Museums of Scotland and the Borders 
Regional Archaeologist, Mr John Dent, who was present on the following day when most 
of the coins were recovered. It appears that deeper ploughing, started about five years 
previously, was responsible for taking off the top of the pot and scattering the contents. 
The gold coins were at the bottom of the pot which was seemingly covered by three small 
fiat stone slabs. There used to be a row of trees at the spot according to the farmer but 
otherwise the field is quite bare at present. 1 Wooden Farm is just outwith the town of Kelso 
to the south-east and the find was made at NGR: NT 740336. The coins were removed to 
the Royal Museum of Scotland for reporting and cleaning and then sent to the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow University, for sorting and recording. 


The container 

The wheel-thrown pot has a flat base, slightly swelling body with carination at the top and 
missing rim. The uppermost fracture surface is eroded suggesting that the top of the pot 
had been lost or removed at the time of burial while the remaining fractures are fresher and 
probably the result of plough-damage. The interior only is glazed in a greenish and 
orange-brown colour with one dribble running down the exterior which is of a reddish- 
brown appearance. The maximum external diameter is 189 mm with the base 100 mm and 
the present height 155 mm. It is a typical example of a Scottish seventeenth-century pot 
and it has been suggested that the interior glazing might indicate a chamber pot. 2 


The contents 

The hoard consists of 1,375 coins of which ten are gold and the remainder silver. One of 
the gold is a Scottish rider of 1595 issued by James VI to w'hose English issues as James I 
the other nine gold pieces belong. Among these is an angel pierced presumably as a 
touch-piece. The bulk of the silver is made up of 1,163 English coins with only 48 Scottish 
and 33 Irish pieces. In addition there are 121 European issues half of which were struck in 


Acknowledgements. I am grateful to Alison Sheridan of the 
National Museums of Scotland for much help in dealing with 
this hoard and to Ian Campbell for assistance in sorting the 
Tudor and Stuart coins. 


1 See the Southern Reporter (Selkirk) for Thursday 5 
December 1991, front page. 

2 I am grateful to Dr Sheridan for the physical description 
of the pot and to Dr David Caldwell for his comments on its 
origin and use. 
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the Spanish Netherlands, the rest being from the United Netherlands, Austria, Germany, 
Sweden and a single coin from Poland. 

A small number of the English coins date back to the reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and 
Philip and Mary: a mixture of shillings, sixpences and groats. The majority of the 
Elizabethan issues present are 519 sixpences along with 153 shillings as well as 12 groats 
and one milled sixpence, which may be a forgery. 3 Those of James 1 consist of 2 
half-crowns, 89 shillings and 79 sixpences while the larger denominations further increase 
for Charles I with 29 half-crowns, 179 shillings and 64 sixpences, all from the Tower mint. 
Two of these shillings are forgeries. No Scottish silver coin pre-dates 1600 and most belong 
to James VPs thistle merk coinage of 1601 — 4 and Charles I’s third coinage of 1637^42. All 
the Irish pieces are of James I struck between 1604 and 1607. Half of the continental pieces 
are crown-sized patagons, rijksdaalders and talers - with the rest divided between half and 
quarter-size denominations. 


The state of the coins 

All the early Tudor coins and the Elizabethan, with few exceptions, are worn. This is also 
the case with the sixpences of James I and about 70 per cent of his shillings. The percentage 
of worn coins drops to 20 per cent for Charles I. Most arc fairly worn but a number of these 
especially with the later initial marks show only slight signs of wear. Most of the Irish issues 
and those of Scotland of James VI are worn while the Scottish coins of Charles I range 
from worn to mint state. The wear on the continental coins is more mixed but they are 
mainly fairly worn to slightly worn. 

Clipping is evident on approximately 20 per cent of the English coins though the figure 
runs to 40 per cent with the James I sixpences and is difficult to estimate with the poorly 
produced Tower issues of Charles 1. Two silver coins only are pierced and there are two 
instances of attempted piercing. A table of average weights of the English coins is given 
after the catalogue and does not appear to call for comment. 4 A full record of the weights 
of the coins in the hoard is on file in the National Museums of Scotland and the Hunterian 
Museum. 

A striking feature of the Kelso hoard is the large number of bent coins present, mainly 
Elizabethan sixpences. These amount to over 20 per cent among the English coins as a 
whole. The bending which appears deliberate takes two forms. There is simple bending 
which ranges from slight to severe and double bending giving an s-shaped profile in the 
more familiar manner of Georgian sixpences bent twice in opposite directions as love 
tokens. One hundred sixpences of Elizabeth I and a further 23 shillings may be described 
as bent to some degree while the total number for James 1 and Charles 1 drops to 17 and 6 
respectively. A further 50 sixpences and 4 shillings of Elizabeth are double bent with the 
corresponding numbers for James I being 2 and 3 and of Charles l’s issues a single shilling 
is so treated. In addition a further 50 English pieces may be described as buckled and in 
many instances this is probably a weak or unsuccessful form of double bending. All 33 Irish 
coins of James 1 arc bent. 7 being double bent, while among the Scottish element all 13 
thistle merks are simply bent as are 5 of Charles I’s half marks. 

Another noteworthy feature of this hoard is the amount of deliberate scratching. It 
occurs on 42 of Elizabeth’s shillings and 27 of her sixpences. Among the coins of James 1, 
24 shillings and 4 sixpences are scratched. Two half-crowns and 5 shillings but no sixpences 


' The milled sixpence is rather crumpled' in appearance 4 This follows the format devised by E. Besly in English 
and has several test or peek marks on the surfaces. Exatnin- Civil War Coin Hoards BM Occasional Paper 51 (London, 
ation through a microscope suggested it might be plated but 1987) 
the piece needs further investigation 
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of Charles 1 are also so treated. Scratching can be seen on 3 of the Irish pieces but is absent 
from the Scottish coins and also the continental pieces. The scratching is usually on the 
obverse and, while often nondescript, frequently takes the form of a X, in some instances 
across the monarch’s head. In a few cases it takes the form of a letter, two As, a B and a V 
being discernible and on one shilling of Edward VI possibly the initials T F. 


Date of deposition 

Among the latest coins in the hoard are the 13 pieces of Charles I bearing the 
triangle-in-circle initial mark in use between 1641 and 1643 and ending in April of the latter 
year. Eight of these are half-crowns of which 6 display slight signs of wear while the 
remaining 2 may be described as fairly worn. Two of the 4 shillings with this mark are also 
fairly worn and the other two slightly worn as is the single triangle-in-circle sixpence. The 
absence of the subsequent initial marks does not necessarily provide a terminus ante quern 
as the situation in England made it more difficult for them to have a wide circulation. 5 
Nevertheless the condition and relatively small number of triangle-in-circle coins in the 
Kelso hoard would suggest they were buried during their period of issue or very shortly 
afterwards. 

This is reinforced by the two latest continental coins bearing dates, a patagon and half 
patagon issued by Philip IV in Flanders. Both are dated 1642 and show signs of having 
circulated for a short time only. Further evidence is provided by the latest Scottish coins 
produced towards the end of Charles I’s third coinage of 1637-42. Two thirty shilling pieces 
of Falconer’s second issue are virtually in unworn condition as is a similar twelve shilling 
piece while a third thirty shilling piece is only slightly w r orn. A further thirty shilling piece 
of Falconer’s final anonymous issue appears to be fresh from the mint. A date of deposition 
in 1643 would therefore seem most likely. 


Discussion 

This find from Kelso is probably the largest recorded seventeenth-century hoard of coins in 
precious metal from Scotland. 6 It seems only to be exceeded by a poorly recorded find 
from Marnoch, Banffshire, of approximately 2,000 copper turners. Two discoveries from 
Stirlingshire, from Strathblane of about half the number and Grangemouth with 1.094 
coins approach it in size. The more normal figure is between 100 and 300 pieces. Among 
the fifty hoards from the whole century twenty appear to belong to the period of the civil 
war. Only one Scottish civil war hoard is known to have included gold, that from 
Strathblane in Stirlingshire with two English pieces. Otherwise two hoards hidden earlier 
in the century make up the total of hoards deposited between 1600 and 1700 which 
possessed a gold content. 

Apart from the gold element, Kelso is basically typical of the silver hoards of the first 
half of the seventeenth century from north of the border. These are dominated by worn 
shillings and sixpences of Elizabeth I and James I along with half-crowns and shillings of 
Charles I. Scottish coins make up only a small proportion as do Irish issues while the large 
denomination is supplied by continental coins especially of the Spanish and United 
Netherlands and a variety of German talers. 7 Perhaps noteworthy in this hoard is the 
greater number of half patagons and half talers as well as quarter patagons. 


5 Besly, pp. 56-7, a tabulated listing and discussion. 

h See R.B.K. Stevenson and J. Porteous, "Two Scottish 7 Stevenson and Portcous, pp. 136-7. 

seventeenth-century' coin hoards'. BNJ 41 (1972), 136-46 for 
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More unusual is the large number of bent and scratched coins present. These are 
features which have not been especially noted in relation to the Scottish currency in the 
past. However, they do appear more often in finds from England. 8 The simple bending 
among the Kelso coins is probably best regarded as testing while the double bending, 
surely too elaborate for the latter purpose, should be looked on as being akin to that of the 
later love tokens or amulets. Some of the scratching seems to be deliberate defacement on 
political, or perhaps religious, grounds. 

The high proportion of poorer quality coins would perhaps indicate that this is not a 
savings hoard. Equally it docs not appear to be one made up entirely out of the prevailing 
currency. It may therefore be from a mixture of sources gathered together, perhaps 
scraped together, in an effort to provide much needed funds at a time of great unrest. The 
bent Irish coins and more especially the bent thistle merks of James VI may have come 
from England along with the more recent issues of Charles I. The bulk of the Tudor and 
Stuart coins may represent the circulating medium as may the continental pieces. The gold 
and some of the silver could be savings. The bent coins could represent an official or 
private culling over a period of time and pressed into use in the then current emergency . 
They might possibly have a religious source. If the doubly bent coins are love tokens and if 
these had sentimental, as well as not a little economic, value they may even represent a 
sacrifice on the part of the ladies of Kelso for a good cause - in the way that wedding rings 
have so often been given up. 

The value of the hoard was around £70 sterling or £840 Scots, which in military terms 
might have kept ten horsemen in the field for two months. 9 However, if this was a hoard 
collected together as a result of fund raising for one of the factions in the civil war then for 
some reason it never reached its destination. If such be the case, the faction is more likely 
to have been Royalist for though Kelso was occupied by the Scottish Presbyterians in 1639 
and again in 1645 under Leslie, father and son respectively, in between times it witnessed 
Royalist activity, notably in 1643 instigated by the Marquis of Hamilton. 10 


CATALOGUE 

The English coins are listed with reference to J.J. North's English Hammered Coinage, vol. 2 (London, 1975) 
while the Scottish are to E. Burns. The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887). 


A. Gold coins 

SCOTLAND 
James VI 
rider 

B. 954(7) 

1595 

1 

ENGLAND 
James I/Vl 
angel 

N. 2081 

book 

1 

unite 

N. 2085 

cinquefoil (1). tun (1) 

2 

double crown 

N. 2088 

tower (2). book (1) 

3 

half crown 

N. 2093 

lis 

1 

quarter-laurel 

N. 2119 

trefoil 

2 


* Besly. p. 66. See pp. 109-12 of A Molfat. Kelsae A History of Keho 

" Based on a Royalist recruiting poster's offer of 17s 6d from Earliest Times (Edinburgh. 19X5) and personal eommu- 
(stcrling) per week as quoted by Besly. p 63. n. 12 nication from Alison Sheridan 



B. Silver coins 




ENGLAND 




Edward VI 




shilling 

N. 1937 

Y (1), tun (3) 

4 

sixpence 

N. 1938 

Y (1). tun f2). uncertain (2) 

5 

Mary 




groat 

N. I960 


16 

Philip and Mary 




shilling 

N. 1967 

1554 (2), undated+XIl (2) 

4 

sixpence 

N. 1971 

1555 

1 

groat 

N. 1973 


4 

Elizabeth I 




shilling 

N. 1985 

lis (5), cross crosslet (26). martlet (30) 

61 


N. 2014 

bell (9). A (19), escallop (12), crescent (3). hand (3). tun (12), 




woolpack (19), key (7), one (4), two (3), uncertain (1) 

92 

sixpence 

N. 1997 

pheon 1561 (25). 1562 (9). 1563 (5), 1564 (12), 1565 (8). 




uncertain (7) 

66 



rose 1565 

8 



portcullis 1566 

18 



lion 1566 (7). 1567 (7) 

14 



coronet 1567 (22). 1568 (21). 1569 (24) 1570 (2), uncertain (2) 

71 



castle 1570 (7), 1571 (18) 

25 



ermine 1572 (18). 1573 (9) 

27 



acorn 1573 (15). 1574 (1) 

16 



eglantine 1574 (11). 1575 (27). 1576 (9) 1577 (1). uncertain (3) 

51 



plain cross 1578 (25), 1579 (15), uncertain (1) 

41 



long cross 1580 (13), 1581 (6) 

19 



sword 1582 

15 



bell 1582 

4 


N. 2015 

bell 1582 ( 2), 1583 (9) 

11 



A 1583 (5). 1584 (13) 

18 



escallop 1584 (1). 1585 (5). 1586 (4). uncertain (1) 

11 



crescent 1587 (2), 1588 (4), 1589 (2), uncertain (1) 

9 



hand 1590 (9), 1591 (7). 1592 (3) 

19 



tun 1592 (16), 1593 (16), 1594 (2) 

34 



woolpack 1594 (6), 1595 (6) 

12 



key 1595 (3). 1596 (4). 1598 (2) 

9 



anchor 1599 

1 



cypher 1600 

1 



one 1601 

5 



two 1602 

11 



uncertain (mark and date) 

3 

groat 

N. 1986 

cross crosslet (4), martlet (4), uncertain (4) 

12 

milled sixpence 

N. 2027 

star 1562 (? forgery) 

1 

James I 




half-crown 

N. 2122 

trefoil (1), lis (1) 

2 

shilling 

1/2 

thistle (10), lis (12) 

22 


2/3 

lis (13), rose (7) 

20 


2/4 

rose (11), escallop (14). grapes (3). coronet (I), uncertain (2) 

31 


2/5 

coronet (6), key (2), trefoil (5) 

13 


3/6 

thistle (1), lis (2) 

3 

sixpence 

1/1 

thistle 1603 

6 


1/2 

thistle 1603 (9). 1604 (2); lis 1604 (6) 

17 


2/3 

lis 1604 (8), 1605 (5), uncertain 1604 (1); rose 1605 (12) 

26 


2/4 

rose 1605 (8); escallop 1606 (5). 1607 (2): coronet 1608 (5); key 




1609 (1): bell 1610 (1); cinquefoil 1614 (1) 

23 
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3/6 

rose 1621(1); thistle 1622 (1), 1623 (1); lis 1623 (1), 1624 (2), 
uncertain (1) 

7 

Charles 1 

half-crown 

1/1 

lis 

1 


II/2 

plume (1), harp (2), portcullis (2) 

5 


III/l 

bell (2), crown (3), tun (2) 

7 


11 1/2 

anchor (3), triangle (1) 

4 


1 1 1/3 

triangle 

1 


IV 

star (3), triangle-in-circle (8) 

11 

shilling 

N. 2216 

lis (5), cross calvary (1) 

6 


N. 2218 

cross calvary 

1 


N. 2220 

castle 

1 


N. 2221 

plume (2), rose (2) 

4 


N. 2223 

harp (13), portcullis (10) 

23 


N. 2225 

bell (13), crown (26), tun (33) 

72 


N. 2226 

crown 

1 


N. 2227 

tun 

3 


N. 2228 

tun 

5 


N. 2229 

tun (2), anchor (7) 

9 


N. 2230 

anchor (15), triangle (1) 

16 


N. 2231 
uncertain 

triangle (14). star (16). triangle-in-circle (4) 

34 

4 


forgery 

?tun (1), ?anchor (1). 

2 

sixpence 

N. 2235 

cross calvary 1626 

1 


N. 2236 

cross calvary 1626 

2 


N. 2238 

rose 

1 


N. 2240 

harp 

5 


N. 2241 

bell (8), crown (11). tun (14) 

33 


N. 2242 

tun 

3 


N. 2243 

tun 

2 


N. 2244 

anchor 

8 


N. 2246 
uncertain 

triangle (1), star (6). triangie-in-circle (1) 

8 

1 

SCOTLAND 

James VI 

thistle nierk 

B. 943(1) 

1601 

4 


B. 943(2) 

1602 

7 


B. 943(5) 
uncertain 

1603 

1 

1 

half thistle merk 

B. 944(2) 

1602 

2 

quarter thistle merk 

uncertain 


2 

twelve shillings 

B. 985(15) 

1609-25 

1 

Charles 1 

thirty shillings 

B. 997(2) 

first coinage 1625-34 

1 

half merk 

B. 1001(1) 

second coinage 1636 

3 

forty pence 

B. 1002(2) 


4 

half merk 

B. 1010(11) 

third coinage 1637-42 I. Briot’s issue 

8 

forty pence 

B. 1020(13) 

B. 1013(14) 


1 

2 

twelve shillings 

B. 1017(24) 

III. Falconer's first issue 

1 

forty pence 

B. -(28) 

B. (30) 

B. -(31) 


2 

2 

1 

thirty shillings 

B. -(38) 

B. -(39) 

B. uncertain 

IV. Falconer's second issue 

1 

1 

1 

twelve shillings 

B. 1020(42) 


1 

thirty shillings 

B. 1023(51) 

V. Falconer's anonymous issue 

1 
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IRELAND 




James I 




shilling 

S. 6512 

bell 

6 


S. 6513 

bell (2), martlet (8) 

10 


uncertain 


2 


S. 6515 

martlet (2), rose (3), escallop (1). uncertain (1) 

7 


S. 6516 

rose (1), escallop (1) 

2 


uncertain 


1 

sixpence 

S. 6514 

bell (2), martlet (3) 

5 

SPANISH NETHERLANDS 



Albert and Isabella (1598-1621) 



patagon 

Brabant 

(Antwerp) 1612 (1), 1617 (1), 1620 (1), nd (4) 

7 

half patagon 

Brabant 

(Antwerp) 1616 (1), 1618 (1), 1619 (l), nd (1) 

4 



('s - Hertogenbosch) nd 

1 


Tournai 

nd 

1 

quarter patagon 

Brabant 

(Antwerp) nd 

9 



(Brussels) nd 

1 


Flanders 

nd 

11 


Tournai 

1616 (1). nd (6) 

7 

Philip IV (1621-1665) 



patagon 

Brabant 

(Antwerp) 1623 (1), 1626 (1), 1627 (1). 1633 (1), 1636 (2), 1638 




(1) 

7 



(Brussels) 1625 (1), 1635 (1) 

2 


Flanders 

1642 

1 


Artois 

1634 

1 


Tournai 

1623 (1), 1633 (1) 

2 


Burgundy 

1623 

1 

half patagon 

Brabant 

1633 (1), 1636 (1) 

5 


Flanders 

1631 (1), 1642 (1) 

2 


Tournai 

1631 

1 

quarter patagon 

Brabant 

(Antwerp) 1624 (1), 1626 (1), 1628 (1) 

3 



(Brussels) 1631 (1) 

1 

Flanders 


1632 

1 

UNITED NETHERLANDS 



rijderdaalder 

Gelders 

1582 

1 

rijksdaalder 

Friesland 

1606 

1 


Overyssel 

1620 

1 


West Friesland 

1621 

2 


Zeeland 

1623 (1), 1624 (1), 1629 (2) 

4 

half rijksdaalder 

Gelders 

1625 

1 


Holland 

1629 

1 


West Friesland 

1611 (1), 1625 (1) 

2 


Zeeland 

1619 (1), 1623 (2), 1629 (2) 

5 

AUSTRIA 




HRE Ferdinand I 

taler 

1561 (Vienna?) 

1 

HRE Rudolf II 

taler 

1605 (Kutenberg) 

1 

HRE Ferdinand II 

taler (60) 

1621 (Joachimstal) 

1 


taler 

1624 (Prague) 

1 


taler 

1624 (Vienna) 

1 


half taler 

1624 (Prague) 

1 

Archduke Ferdinand (1564-95) taler nd (Hall) 

2 

Archduke Karl II (1564-90) taler 1584 (Klagenfurt) 

1 

Salzburg (Archbishop of) Paris Von Lodron taler 1620 

1 

IMPERIAL CITIES 



Brunswick 

taler (24) 1624 

1 

Deventer 

Arendsrijksdaalder nd 

1 
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Hamburg reichstaler (32) 1608, 1636 

Kempen Arendsrijksdaalder nd 

Liibeck J taler (16) 1627 (over 6?) 

GERMAN STATES 

Brunswick-Luneburg, Christian taler 1624; i taler 1623 
George of Calenburg taler 1639 
Halberstadt, Bishop Heinrich Julius taler 1597 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, Friedrich Ulrich J taler 1614 
Brunswick-Liineburg-Harburg, Wilhelm taler (Moisburg) 1622 
Saxony (Albertinc), Johann George I and August taler 1612 
Stolberg, Ludwig 11 (of Konigstein) taler 1546 (Augsburg) 


2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 


SWEDEN 

Charles IX 


4 marks 

1607 (1), 1609 (1) 

2 

2 marks 

1606 

1 

1 mark 

1606 (2), 1607 (2) 

4 

i mark 

1607 

1 

Gustavus Adolphus 

4 marks 

1614 (1), 1618 (1) 

2 


POLAND 
Sigismund III 

half taler 1628 I 


Weight (in grams) of English silver 

Column 1 gives the average weight of all specimens found. 

Column 2 records the number of specimens in the hoard. 

Column 3 expresses the average weight of the specimens found as a percentage of the official weight standard. 




Sixpences 



Shillings 



Half-crowns 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Edward VI 

2.77 

(5) 

92.4 

5.58 

(4) 

93.0 




Philip and Mary 

2.42 

(1) 

80.7 

5.42 

(4) 

90.4 




Elizabeth 1-1561 




5.50 

(61) 

91.7 




1561-1582 

2.68 

(375) 

89.4 






1582-1603 

2.74 

(144) 

91.4 

5.67 

(92) 

94.5 




James I 

2.73 

(79) 

91.0 

5.70 

(89) 

95.0 

13.78 

(2) 

91.9 

Charles I lis-tun 

2.93 

(47) 

97.7 

5.78 

(118) 

96.4 

14.72 

(13) 

98.1 

anchor-star 

2.90 

(15) 

96.7 

5.80 

(53) 

96.7 

14.79 

(8) 

98.6 

triangle-in-circle 

2.94 

(1) 

98.0 

6.00 

(4) 

100.0 

15.02 

(8) 

100.1 



DIVIDING SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS BETWEEN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 


PHILIP D. GREENALL 


THE county of Middlesex had existed from mediaeval times, but as an administrative entity 
it was reduced in 1888 to create the County of London and was abolished in l%5 by the 
Act of Parliament that set up the Greater London Council. This paper deals with 
seventeenth-century Middlesex. Its northern boundary, the least simple to define, was with 
Hertfordshire. To its east and west, the origins of its boundaries virtually followed rivers, 
which were clearer natural landmarks. Essex lay to the east across the Lea, and 
Buckinghamshire to the west across the Colne. To the south, except for where the ‘square 
mile’ of the somew'hat independent City of London (not a part of surrounding Middlesex) 
stood also on the Thames, a river again provided the boundary, to separate the county 
from Surrey. Middlesex was a small county of only about 280 square miles. Its longest 
dimension was less than thirty miles, along a diagonal from the far north-east corner of the 
old parish of Enfield to the south-west w'hcrc the Thames borders such parishes as Staines 
and Shepperton. The shortest dimension of its main bulk was nearer eight miles, running 
on a line roughly at right angles to the former, from the City of London to the boundary 
with Hertfordshire. 

Within the south-eastern corner of Middlesex, and in parts only about three miles from 
the Essex border, stood the City of London. Except for its boundary with the Thames, the 
City was a tiny and populous non-county enclave surrounded by the county of Middlesex, 
nearly three hundred times its size. West, north, and east of the City, and continuous with 
it even in the mid-seventeenth century, was a well populated built-up metropolitan 
penumbra of a few square miles, completing the north of the River ‘greater London' of 
those days. This early extension of town, a small, atypical, adjoining urban or suburban 
patch amounting to only a tiny fraction of otherwise rural Middlesex, was nevertheless part 
of Middlesex. But in common parlance it too, like the City, could be called London. And it 
is the prolific Commonwealth and Restoration traders' token-coinage of 1648 to 1672 
issued alongside that of the contiguous City of London proper, but actually in this 
metropolitan corner of the otherwise very different shire, that has given rise in publications 
of the last century and this to problems and inconsistencies of geographical classification. 
So what might be ways, more defensible than the traditional muddled ones, for dividing 
seventeenth-century tokens between London and Middlesex? 

The first stage must be to consider what, for about a century, the standard and 
widely-used work on seventeenth century trade tokens by G.C. Williamson has offered 
those token collectors, scholars, and dealers who might have appreciated geographical 
listings that would enable them meaningfully to separate the village tokens of Rural 
Middlesex from the overwhelmingly more numerous ones of Metropolitan Middlesex. 

In 1888, when several years of labour by Williamson’s regional teams had already gone 
into the massive project of revising and updating William Boyne’s great geographical 
tokens listing of 1858, Parliament passed the Local Government Act creating the new 
County of London, and including in it some adjoining and populous areas of Middlesex. In 
the following year, 1889, Williamson published the first volume, dealing with about half 
the English counties in alphabetical order, and concluding with London. The rest followed 
in 1891, with the chapter listing localities he still deemed to be Middlesex (internally also in 
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alphabetical order) being prefaced by the following paragraph: ‘London having been 
created by a recent Act a separate county, the tokens of Middlesex are reduced by the 
whole of those issued in the new County of London.’ 

Williamson’s words hardly describe what actually follows in the book. To take just an 
alliterative example, in the seventeenth century Harrow, Hendon, Hampstead, Hackney, 
Haymarket and High Holborn had all lain in Middlesex, and in all six areas tokens had 
been issued. Under the new Act, Harrow and Hendon remained undisturbed in Middle- 
sex, but the other four all became parts of the new county of London. Yet, his preface 
notwithstanding, Williamson left another two, the new London’s Hampstead and Hack- 
ney, under Middlesex; though he did place the two more central High Holborn and 
Haymarket under London. More generally, despite the suggestion in his prefatory words 
that the new Act had provided a criterion for his London-Middlesex division, Williamson 
seems in his listings themselves virtually to have ignored the 1888 changes. In a work on old 
coinages, to ignore later political change is very defensible. The future is fickle, and the 
boundaries existing at the time of actual issue of the coinage can hardly be bettered for 
geographical classifications. But Williamson did claim to be doing otherwise. 

By and large Williamson seems simply to have copied the division of localities between 
Middlesex and London to be found in William Boyne’s 1858 book on tokens, published 
well before the 1888 Act. Boyne had prefaced with suitable words his London chapter, 
which listed over 2,800 tokens (amongst which Williamson had later inserted several 
hundreds, most of which he had learnt of through the efforts of J.E. and G.E. Hodgkin, 
father and son). Boyne’s words were; ‘The Tokens in this division comprise the Localities 
of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the parts adjoining on the Middlesex side of 
the River’ - reasonable enough as a short description in the parlance of the mid-nineteenth 
century as also of the mid-seventeenth. But it was still vague enough as a definition to have 
led even Boyne into inconsistencies around the fringes of the de facto metropolis. 

Let us consider just a few of the questionable attributions by Williamson and Boyne on 
the edges of their London. In the west, for example, both works list Millbank as in London 
despite its lying beyond Westminster’s Strutton Ground and St Anne’s Street, tokens from 
both of which are listed under Middlesex. And Williamson himself seems vague when he 
lists several farthings naming Westminster under Middlesex as well as under London. 

In another direction, an example of at least arguable classification is provided by the 
outlying seventeenth-century Middlesex village of Mile End, some half mile east of the 
increasingly metropolitan Whitechapel, and then separated from it by virtually unbroken 
green belt, though a few buildings were beginning to appear along the road from town. 
Hence for that period the inclusion by Williamson, and Boyne before him, of rural Mile 
End in their metropolis of Commonwealth and Restoration ‘London’ should be reviewed. 

Down river from the capital, we find Williamson, like Boyne before him - in my view 
reasonably - listing Limehouse as Middlesex; yet downstream Blackwall, nearer the Essex 
border and about a mile further east than Limehouse from the bulk of London, is given by 
Williamson to London. Then there is Ratcliff, in the seventeenth century a hamlet east of 
London and near the Thames in the Middlesex parish of St Dunstan's, Stepney. Boyne, 
with Williamson following, places Ratcliff localities, such as Ratcliff Cross and School- 
house Lane, Ratcliff, in London, despite their lying further east from the City than 
Shadwell, which both publications list under Middlesex. Furthermore, the tokens naming 
plain Ratcliff, the hamlet, without further topographical detail, are listed in one mixed 
London section amongst those for ‘Ratcliff Highway’, under that latter heading. Yet 
Ratcliff Highway (today The Highway) was a thoroughfare starting from East Smithfield, 
and about a third of a mile east of the Tower, and running out via Upper Shadwell 
(Shadwell is in Middlesex in both books) towards Ratcliff the hamlet and its localities 
already named. The upshot along the north bank is that, travelling basically eastwards 
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downstream away from the Tower and St Katherines, we come in sequence to Wapping 
listed as London, Shadwell as Middlesex, Ratcliff as London, Limehouse as Middlesex, 
and Black wall as London. 

In classifying geographically a big numismatic series, long enduring inconsistencies over 
the de facto boundaries of the period could last for ever if not remedied in future 
publications. And so it is with any realistic and meaningful separation of old Metropolitan 
from old Rural Middlesex. What might yet be done to cater for those seventeenth-century 
token collectors, scholars, and dealers who see historical and numismatic merits in such a 
distinction, but who might hope for one less haphazard than today’s? 

One option - one I should personally not like to see - would be simply to abandon the 
attempt. Merging the outer country shire of the day with the teeming inner suburbs, and 
perhaps with the City itself included to spare further classification problems, would create 
a vast list of some four thousand tokens issues. Heterogeneously it would be predomin- 
antly metropolitan, but with a sprinkling from the remoter little towns and villages. Tokens 
naming the parishes of the once overwhelmingly rural shire would be submerged amongst 
the countless urban tokens that so often name only the roads, streets, alleys, courts, and so 
forth, where they were issued. This would see Brentford, sometimes deemed the old 
county town of Middlesex, relegated to be listed incongruously somewhere between Bow 
Street and Bread Street before it, and Brick Lane and Bride Lane after it; or the then 
Middlesex pasture farming village of Islington listed between Ironmonger Lane and Ivy 
Lane, both of the City. A pooled or combined listing of well over four hundred London 
localities such as streets peppered with perhaps about four dozen shire villages would be 
unlikely to appeal. 

It is to be hoped, however. that serious future publications on the trade tokens of 
‘greater London' north of the River between 1648 and 1672 will seek to avoid using the 
inconsistent geographical fringes tolerated for that big numismatic series since about the 
middle of the last century. There is no trouble where the River Thames (except upon 
London Bridge) provided a token-free boundary belt to the south. Therefore what needs 
to be traced out around the north as a metropolitan boundary would seem to be some kind 
of de facto Commonwealth and Restoration ‘Green Belt’. This should comprise adjacent 
countryside, virtually or entirely free of dwellings (or at least, it is to be hoped, of token 
issuers), and separating, in a way which makes good sense for that period, the compara- 
tively small densely-built inner, metropolitan, or urban Middlesex from the vastly larger 
country shire and its villages beyond. 

Such a continuous rural ribbon that closely enveloped the populous capital north of the 
River ought wherever reasonable to have some arbitrarily suggested minimum width, 
perhaps for example about a third of a mile. For acceptable simplicity and smoothness, 
while nearly hugging the built-up urban zone, it should avoid dipping intricately into every 
sizeable peripheral open space. So, discretion should be used, and. for inclusion as 
London, it might be reasonable on the fringes to deem as town or urban certain named and 
clearly defined or delineated open spaces. Examples, travelling clockwise, are St James’s 
Park, Red Lion Fields, the Artillery Ground and neighbouring Mooriields, Goodman’s 
Fields, and the Pasture Grounds (which lay between the developed Highway to Ratcliff 
and riverside Wapping). 

To corral the capital’s token issuers, our ‘cordon numismatique’ should perhaps start on 
the Thames a little upstream from the Horse Ferry at Millbank. Moving inland, it should 
include the politically and ecclesiastically important Westminster, but exclude such fairly 
close Middlesex settlements as Chelsea and Kensington, which were separated at that time 
from the metropolitan conurbation. After turning eastwards, it might run behind Piccadilly 
to its north, and later enclose the areas so far developed of St Giles-in-the-Fields and 
Bloomsbury. Further east the ribbon might separate Clerkenwell as London from the 
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village of Islington as shire; and the increasingly metropolitan Whitechapel from the more 
rural village of Mile End. 

After a southerly turn to approach the Thames again, down river and to the east of 
London, our notional boundary ribbon would run into a difficulty requiring some arbitrary 
but common-sense solution. In those days there had already appeared running 
downstream a long almost unbroken line of built-up ‘ribbon development’ along the north 
waterfront. So, finally to reach the Thames, our green belt would inevitably have to be 
replaced by a short line continuing it to the shore. Increasingly populous Shadwell, 
formerly a southwesterly part of the great parish of Stepney, had been created a distinct 
parish in 1669, within the period of these tokens. And Shadwell’s eastern edge then ran to 
the river where for a short distance the waterside build-up was thin. So, for the concluding 
line required to reach the Thames, this last lap of a Restoration parish boundary might be 
difficult to better. (An eastern stretch of this boundary ran along Cut Throat Lane - later 
called Love Lane - about 150 yards west of, and roughly parallel to. School House Lane, 
Ratcliff, which existed then and exists today.) 

Finishing the band with a terminating line would place upstream Shadwell and Wapping 
within the conurbation of London, while downstream it would place the hamlet of Ratcliff 
(in the south of the large Middlesex parish of Stepney) along with Limehousc, Poplar, and 
Blackwall, outside the conurbation in non-metropolitan Middlesex. To avoid east of the 
capital the traditional but curious stretches of ‘London’ and ‘Middlesex’ alternating along 
the north bank, as described earlier, does require somewhere down the river a division that 
can be identified, and that makes sense in terms of the realities of the period. 

There are three published maps that might be the most informative to study in the 
development of the listing of London and Middlesex tokens. Two appear in The Growth of 
Stuart London by the local historian Norman G. Brett-James, published in 1935 in 
association with the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. The third and most 
authoritative map consists of the large sheets, on a scale of 100 yards to the inch - 17.6 
inches to the mile - originally published by William Morgan in 1682, This was republished 
in 1977 by Harry Margary in association with London’s Guildhall Library, with its old title 
‘London &c. actually survey’d and a prospect of London and Westminster’. 

However, before available maps are considered further for defining the then built-up 
metropolis north of the River, it would for completeness be wise not to overlook - if only 
to reject - using the current so-called ‘Bills of Mortality’. There was in those days a 
requirement that parishes in and around London should (largely to keep track of the 
plague) submit weekly returns of the numbers of local deaths to the central authorities. 
Their totality did define one concept of ‘greater London’. But north of the River at this 
time there was so much rural countryside in some of the submitting parishes (Islington, 
Hackney, Stepney) that their obligation does not yield the criterion we seek for including a 
locality within a virtually continuously built-up metropolis within Middlesex. 

The two maps by Brett-James are not themselves seventeenth-century documents but 
were compiled by him in 1927 from the main available historical sources. First, facing page 
272 of his book is a ‘Map of London showing the fortifications of 1642-1643’, a date about 
six years before the first of our tokens. It shows the Civil War series of forts, and the 
ditches and ramparts linking them, constructed by the Parliamentarians around the 
suburbs of greater London for protection against possible Royalist attack. His second map, 
facing page 124, is ‘London in 1660’, the middle year of token issuing. From west to east 
this extends along the Thames from Millbank to Limehouse, and in the north to Islington, 
The third map recommended for perusal is Morgan’s: though it was not finally published 
til) 1682, and so therefore actually appeared nearly a decade after tokens were prohibited, 
work on it had been in hand already in the 1670s. 

North of the River, a ‘greater London’ boundary belt based on the Civil War defence 
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‘polygon’ of 1642^)3, before tokens began, sheds helpful light on the thinking of the period 
about what constituted the de facto capital. If the out-of-town fort built to guard the New 
River Head between Clerkenwell and Islington is excepted, and so too are the outlying 
‘Petty Forts' at Mile End, such an early fringe ribbon coincides remarkably well, clockwise 
from Millbank right round to Whitechapel, with what this paper has suggested. But, 
beyond that Whitechapel fort, it seems that the early, less populous pre-parish Shadwell 
did not in 1642 — 43 qualify to lie within the parliamentary fortifications. The Brett-James 
map for that central year of 1660 does yield a green belt extremely similar to the one that 
can be derived from Morgan’s post-Restoration labours concluded in 1682. However, since 
tokens ran until 1672, it is therefore - but with background from the maps of Brett-James - 
by this detailed and so nearly contemporary map, embracing even the latest sites of 
token-issuing, that our proposed peripheral ‘cordon numismatique' should be guided. 


APPENDIX: LIST OF PLACES IN EACH DIVISION 


STELLA GREENALL, with contributions by MICHAEL DICKINSON and ROBERT THOMPSON 

The divisions are: I. The City 

II. Metropolitan Middlesex 

III. Rural Middlesex 

IV. Place-names with possible identities in more than one division, and unidentified 

street-names. 

In listing the various places we have had regard to four aims: first, to record and to follow the whole of what 
is actually written on the coins; second, to bring into view as many places as the coins identify; third, to 
establish so far as possible a standard form of name; and fourth, to attempt to give the subsequent history for 
changed and lost names. 

The tokens are recorded from Williamson’s Boyne, and from Dickinson (numbers with a letter suffix), with a 
few additional pieces which bring to light new token-issuing localities. References are to these cataloguers' 
numbered series for London (Lo) and for Middlesex (Mx), and occasionally for other counties or series; other 
specimens are detailed in the notes. 

Identities have been sought for all indications of locality above the level of the individual premises, although 
individual public buildings have been included: churches, a grammar school, the Theatre Royal, for example. 
We have sought to cope with complicated statements of a token-issuer’s position by using the indefinite term 
‘neighbourhood’ to cover at. BY. NEAR, OVER AGAINST, etc. Thus AT bred street hill is placed under ‘Bread 
Street Hill neighbourhood’ since the issuer may have been actually in a larger thoroughfare (in this case 
Thames Street) out of which Bread Street Hill led. On the other hand, an issuer AT THE lower End OF BRED 
street does appear to have been in Bread Street, and is placed under that name without ‘neighbourhood’ (or 
mention of the ‘lower end’). These undefined neighbourhoods may, of course, overlap with others, or they 
might be described in different ways; but these are problems which must be presented for future work. 

Left to the future also must be the problem of alternative descriptions for the same premises, perhaps a 
building on the comer of two thoroughfares, e.g. The King’s Head Tavern on Lambeth Hill, and the King’s 
Head Tavern in Old Fish Street (Lo 1632, 2135). We have also felt the need for greater knowledge in 
understanding such legends as in water LANE NEREThECvstom hOVSE: it is only perhaps their relative size 
and position which determine whether the issuer was near the Custom House (which was) in Water Lane, or in 
Water Lane (which was) near the Custom House. 

In Divisions I— III place-names in quotes are either subordinate localities which have still to be identified, or 
legends where the general location is dear but the precise meaning is not, e.g. ‘Miles Crooked Lane’. 

The most helpful authorities for street-names are Harben and the English Place-Name Society, but many 
other sources have been consulted, particularly Rocque, Ekwall, and the London County Council (see list of 
References). The LCC index provides the standard current form of name. Alphabetical arrangement is word 
by word. i.e. Basing Lane followed by Basinghall Street, Green Yard then Green’s Rents (Williamson’s 
arrangement is usually letter by letter, ignoring word divisions). Entry is under the most specific name which is 
both distinctive and identifiable, with references from the more general heading. Names beginning with 
adjectives (’East . . .’, ‘Great . . .’) are not inverted but entered under these adjectives. 
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I. The City 

The wards are abbreviated as in Ekwall: 


Aldersg 

Aldersgate 

Aldg 

Aldgate 

Bas 

Bass is haw 

Bill 

Billingsgate 

BishE, Bislil 

Bishopsgate (without, within) 

BreadSt 

Bread Street 

Bridge 

Bridge (Within) 

BroadSt 

Broad Street 

Cand 

Candlewick 

CastleB 

Castle Baynard 

ColemSt 

Coleman Street 

Cordw 

Cordwainer 

Cornh 

Cornhill 

CripE, Cripl 

Cripplegate (without, within) 

Dowg 

Dowgate 

FarrE 

Farringdon Without 

Farrl 

Farringdon Within 

Langb 

Langbourn 

LimeSt 

Lime Street 

Ports 

Portsoken 

Queen It 

Queenhithe 

Walbr 

Walbrook 


(The wards of Cheap, Tower and Vintry are not abbreviated.) 

Abchurch Lane, Langb & Cand & Walbr: Lo 1-5, 5A, 6-8 

Addle Hill {previously Adling Hill otherwise Addle Street). CastleB: Lo 9-10; see also Addle Street 
Addle Street, Cripl (subsequently Basinghall Street); Lo 11-12 (;'. e. ?Addle Hill) 

Aldermanburv, Cripl: Lo 12B-C, 13-15 

Aldersgate neighbourhood, Aldersg: Lo 21-22, 30, 39; see also Bull and Mouth Street; New Rents 
Aldersgate Street, Aldersg: Lo 16-20, 21A-D, 23-24, 24A, 25-29, 31, 33, 33A-C, 34-35, 38, 40-45, 47, 49-50, 
52-62, 62A, 63-65; see also Horn Alley; Jewin Street neighbourhood 
Aldersgate Within, Aldersg: Lo 36-37, 51 
Aldersgate Without, Aldersg: Lo 32, 46 

Aldgate neighbourhood, Aldg: Lo 66-70; see also Houndsditch 

Aldgate Within, Aldg {subsequently Aldgate): Lo 71-72, 72 A, 73, 73 A, 74-82 

Aldgate Without, Aldg (subsequently Aldgate High Street etc.): Lo 83-S4, 84A. 85-90, 90A. 91-92, 94-95. 
95A-B, 96-98. 98A, 99-102; see also St Mary Whitechapel neighbourhood (Division II) 

All Hallows Barking neighbourhood. Tower: Lo 127 

Angel Alley, BishE (lost beneath Liverpool Street Station): Lo 2S5A (IN ANGELL ALLEY withovt UISHOPS- 
gat). 322 

Angel Alley, Dowg (subsequently Red Bull Wharf): Lo 3124 
Ave Maria Lane, CastleB & FarrL Lo 104 

Axe Yard, St Mary Axe. Aldg: Lo 2694A (s mare yacts ax year d) 

Bacon’s Inn: (Lo 105 see Bacon's Inn, Coleshiil parish, WARWICKSHIRE) 

Ball Alley, London Wall, BroadSt (lost): Lo 106B 

Barbican. Aldersg & CripE: Lo 107-11. 111A. 112-16, 116A-B. 1 17-21, 121A, 122-26; see also White Lion 
Court 

Barking Church see All Hallows Barking 

Bartholomew Close, FarrE: Lo 128 A (s'batholmvclos 1 -), 129-30 
Bartholomew Lane, BroadSt: Lo 131, 131 A, 132-33 

Basing Lane, Cordw & BreadSt {subsequently Cannon Street): Lo 141-45. 147-48. 148 A , 150; see also 

Gerard's Hall Inn; Red Lion Court, BreadSt & Cordw 

Basinghall Street, Bas & ColemSt: Lo 134-38, 138A, 139-40, 140A 

Baynard’s Castle neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 3100A, 3115 

Bear Quay, Tower {subsequently new Custom House): Southwark 152 

Bearbinder Lane, Langb & Walbr {subsequently Mansion House Place): Lo 151-52 

Bedlam see Old Bethlehem Hospital; Old Bethlem 

Beech Lane, CripE {subsequently Beech Street); Lo 162-63, 163A, 164, 166-69; see also Glovers' Hall 
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Beech Lane neighbourhood, CripE: Lo 2389 

Bell Alley, Floundsditch, BishE: Lo 169A 

Bell Yard, Moor Lane, CripE and FINSBURY (lost): Lo 1975 

Bell Yard, Paul’s Wharf neighbourhood, CastleB ( subsequently Queen Victoria Street etc.): Lo 2200 

Bell Yard, Temple Bar neighbourhood, FarrE and WESTMINSTER: Lo 170-77 

Be net’s Castle see Baynard’s Castle 

Bethlem see Old Bethlehem Hospital; Old Bethleni 

Bevis Marks: Bury Street see Bury Street 

Billingsgate neighbourhood. Bill: Lo 196-200, 200A, 201-06, 2684; see also Dice Quay; Love Lane; Somer’s 
Quay 

Billiter Lane, Aldg (subsequently Billiter Street): Lo 207-09, 211-12; see also Brown's Alley 
Birchin Lane, Cornh & Langb: Lo 213-16, 216A, 217 

Bishopsgate neighbourhood, BishI & BishE: Lo 220, 242, 247, 254 A, 257 A, 25S, 260 

Bishopsgate Street, BishI & BishE & Corn (subsequently Bishopsgate): Lo 218-19, 221-24, 225 A, 22S-29, 

229 A, 230, 232, 235-37, 241, 243^14, 244A, 246, 248-52, 262-64 

Bishopsgate Street: ‘The Post House’ neighbourhood: Lo 261 

Bishopsgate Within, BishI (subsequently Bishopsgate): Lo 225-27, 229B, 231, 233-34, 239, 251 A, 253-57, 259 
Bishopsgate Without, BishE (subsequently Bishopsgate): Lo 265-68, 268A, 269-72, 274-79, 282-83. 283A, 
284-85, 285 A, 286-96, 296A, 297-301, 301 A, 302-09, 309A, 310, 313-16, 316A, 31S-2L 321 A, 323-27, 329, 
331-37; see also Angel Alley; Dunning’s Alley; Half Moon Alley; Red Lion Court; Whitegate Alley 
Black Horse Alley, Aldersg (subsequently Black Horse Court) /Blackhorse Alley, Fleet Street, FarrE 
(subsequently Ludgate Circus and St Bride Street)/Black Horse Alley. Fore Street, CripE (/osr)/Black Horse 
Alley, Golden Lane, CripE (lost): Lo 354 

Black Swan Alley. Garlick Hill neighbourhood, Thames Street, Vimry (subsequently Kennet Wharf): Lo 3082 

Blackfriars, Farrl; Lo 339-40, 341A, 342-48, 348A, 349, 351-53; see also Canterbury Court 

Blackfriars Gateway, Ludgate Street, Farrl: Lo 341 

Blackfriars neighbourhood, Farrl: Lo 350A 

Blackfriars Stairs neighbourhood, Farrl; Lo 350 

Blanch Appleton Court, Mark Lane, Aldg (lost): Lo 1875 

Blow Bladder Street, Aldersg & Farrl ( subsequently Newgate Street): Lo 367-69 

Boar’s Head Court, Cow Lane, FarrE (lost): Lo 775 

Boss Alley, Bill (lost beneath The Coal Exchange): Lo 2921 

Boss Alley, Bill/Boss Alley, Queenh (subsequently Trig Wharf): Lo 370 

Botolph Lane, Bill: Lo 372 

Bow Church see St Mary le Bow 

Bow Lane, Cheap & Cordw: Lo 373-78, 378A. 379-82, 382A, 383-86, 386A, 387, 387A, 388 

Bread Street, BreadSt: Lo 395, 395A, 396, 396A, 397-99, 400, 400A (lower end of bredstreete), 401, 

403-07; see also Star Court 

Bread Street Hill, Queenh: Lo 394, 406A 

Bread Street Hill neighbourhood, Queenh: Lo 398A = 3096 A (in THE AMS STR NEare breed STR hill), 402 
Brickhill Lane, Vintry: Lo 3104 

Bride Lane, FarrE: Lo 415-16, 416A, 417-21; see also Green’s Rents 
The Bridewell, FarrE: Lo 421A, 425, 428 

Bridewell Dock neighbourhood, FarrE (subsequently New Bridge Street): Lo 423, 423A, 424, 426-27 
Bridewell Stairs, ?Bridewell Dock, FarrE: Lo 426A (bridwell stares) 

Bridewell Steps, ?Bridewell Dock, FarrE: Lo 422 

Broad Street, BroadSt ( subsequently Old Broad Street): Lo 429, 429A, 430-31. 433. 434A-B, 435 
Broad Street neighbourhood, BroadSt: Lo 432, 434, 1767-68 
Broken Wharf, Thames Street, Queenh: Lo 436-39, 439A 

Brooke House neighbourhood, Holborn, FarrE (subsequently Brooke Street): Lo 1438 
Brown’s Alley, Billiter Lane, Aldg ( subsequently ?Brown’s Court): Lo 210 
Bucklersbury, Walbr & Cheap: Lo 440 
Budge Row, Walbr & Cordw: Lo 440 A, 441-43 

Bull and Mouth Street, Aldersg & Farrl ( lost beneath new GPO Buildings): Lo 444 
Bull Head Yard, Cheapside, Farrl: Lo 576 
Bury Street, Bevis Marks, Aldg: Lo 450 
Butcher Row, Aldg: Lo 451, 456 

Cannon Street, Walbr (previously Candlewick Street): Lo 458-60, 462, 462A, 463-64, 464A, 465-67; see also 
London Stone 

Canterbury Court, Blackfriars, Farrl (lost): Lo 338 
Carey Lane, Aldersg & Farrl: Lo 468-70 
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Carpenters’ Hall neighbourhood, London Wall, BroadSt: Lo 1773 
Carter Lane neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 476; see also Division IV 
Castle Lane see Division IV 

Castle Yard, FarrE ( subsequently Fumival Street): Lo 1374, 1392A (IN CASTLE yard NEER HOLBOR"), 1430, 
1458 

Cateaton Street, Cheap & ColemSt & Cripl ( subsequently Gresham Street): Lo 482-83, 483A, 484, 484A, 485, 

485A, 486-88, 488A, 489-90; see also St Lawrence Jewry 

Chancery Lane, FarrE and HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER see Division II 

Chancery Lane neighbourhood, Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 510, 514, 524 

The Change see The Royal Exchange 

Chapter Coffee House, Paternoster Row, FarrI & CastleB: Lo appendix A. 3-6, 6A 

Cheapside, Cordw & Cheap & Cripl & FarrI & BreadSt: Lo 570B, 571-73, 573A, 574-75, 575A, 579, 581-82, 

583 A, 584-87, 590-93, 593A, 594-95, 595 A, 596-97, 598A, 599-601, 601 A, 602-03; see also Bull Head Yard; 

Great Conduit; Half Moon Court; Ironmonger Lane; Little Cheapside; Moorfields: New Cheapside (Division 

II); Old Change; St Mary le Bow; Trump Alley 

Chequer Yard, Dowg (subsequently Cannon Street Station); Lo 605 

Chick Lane, FarrE ( subsequently Charterhouse Street): Lo 606-07, 607 A-B, 608, 608A, 610-13, 615-17, 617B, 
618-19; see also Field Lane neighbourhood 
Chick Lane: The Pump’ neighbourhood: Lo 614 

Chick Lane neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 612A (At CHICK LANE END), 617A (at CHICK LANE END) 

Christ Church neighbourhood, Newgate Street, FarrI: J.R. Gilbert, no. 1 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, FarrI (subsequently new GPO Buildings): Lo 634 

Christ’s Hospital: Matron’s Cellar: Lo 632-33 

Church Lane see Division IV 

City of London: Mx 152, Uncertain 115 

Cloak Lane, Dowg: Lo 670-71 

Cloth Fair, FarrE: Lo 672-73, 673A, 674-76, 676A-B, 677-81, 681 A, 682, 682A, 683-85, 685A-B, 686-92 

Cock Alley. Holborn Conduit see Cock Lane, Giltspur Street 

Cock Alley, Ludgate Hill: south side, FarrE (subsequently Ludgate Court): Lo 693 

Cock Lane, Giltspur Street (to Holborn Conduit), FarrE: Lo 1487; see also Division IV 

Cockpit Court, Shoe Lane, FarrE (subsequently Richard’s Buildings): Lo 2792 

Colchester Street, Aldg ( subsequently Pepys Street): (Lo 700 see Wyre Street (Long/Short), Colchester, 
ESSEX) 

Coldharbour, Dowg (subsequently City of London Brewery): (Lo 700 A see Coal Stairs (Division H)), Lo 
701-02, 705, 705A 

Coldharbour: The Gate, Dowg: Lo 703-04 

Coleman Street, ColemSt: Lo 706, 709-11, 711 A-B, 712, 712A, 714, 714 A; see also Swan Alley, ColemSt 
Coleman Street neighbourhood: Lo 707-08 
College Hill, Vintry & Cordw: Lo 714B-C, 715 

Cornhill, Cornh: Lo 716, 716A, 717-25, 725A. 726, 726A. 727-32, 732A, Appendix A, 15; see also Sweeting’s 
Rents 

'The Corte’ see Half Moon Court 

Cousin Lane, Thames Street, Dowg; Lo 733-35 

Cow Cross: Sharp’s Alley see Sharp's Alley, Cow Cross 

Cow Lane, FarrE ( subsequently Smithfield Street): Lo 764-68, 771-73, 777; see also Green Dragon Court 
Cow Lane neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 765 A (at COW LANE END), 769-70, 774, 776; see also Boar’s Head Court 
Cow Lane neighbourhood: 'The Paved Stones’ (see Note 1), FarrE: Lo 2882 
Cox’s Quay, Bill (lost): Lo 778 

Creechurch Lane, Aldg: Lo 779, 783-84; see also St Katharine Cree 
Creed Lane, CastleB & FarrI: Lo 784A, 785-86 
Creed Lane neighbourhood see also Carter Lane neighbourhood 
Cripplegate Church see St Giles without Cripplegate 

Cripplegate neighbourhood, Crip: Lo 792 (795 see Cripplegate Without); see also The Postern 
Cripplegate Within, Cripl: Lo 788, 791, 799; see also Fell Street; Sun Tavern neighbourhood 
Cripplegate Without, CripE; Lo 788A = 2064A, 789A, 794-98 

Crooked Lane, Cand & Bridge: Lo 801, 801 A, 802-03; see also 'Miles Crooked Lane’; St Michael’s Lane 
Cross Key Court, London Wall, ColemSt: Lo 805 


1 Tire Paved Stones', Cow Lane neighbourhood, field in 1614, see H.A. Ilarben, A Dictionary of 
presumably originated in the paving of West Smith- London (London, I9IH), p. 621, 
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Crutched Friars, Aldg: Lo 808-09, 809A, 8J0, 810A, 81 L 811 A, 812-13, 813A, 814-16 
Crutcbed Friars, Aldg: ‘The Pump’ neighbourhood (see Note 2 and pi. 12, 1) 

Curriers’ Alley, Shoe Lane, FarrE (subsequently St Bride Street): Lo 816A, 817 
Cursitor’s Alley, FarrE and HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER see Division II 

Custom House neighbourhood. Tower ( subsequently Custom House Wool Quays): Lo 823 A, 825, 825 A (OVER 
against cvstem hovs), 826-27, 3105, 3363B, 3365-66, 3368; see also Vine Court 
Custom House Quay, Tower ( subsequently Custom House Wool Quays): Lo 823-24 
Dice Quay, Tower ( subsequently new Custom House): Lo 829-30 

Distaff Lane, BreadSt ( subsequently Cannon Street): Lo 832-37; see also Little Distaff Lane 

Ditch Side, FarrI: Lo 838; see also Harp Alley 

Doctors’ Commons neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 839 

Dove Court, Lombard Street, Langb & Walbr (lost): Lo 1758 

‘Dove Court’, Thames Street (Lo 3099) see Dowgate neighbourhood 

Dowgate Conduit neighbourhood, Dowg: Lo 843 

Dowgate Hill, Dowg: Lo 841, 854, S56; see also Dyers’ Hall; Tallow Chandlers’ Hall 

Dowgate neighbourhood, Dowg: Lo 840, 842, 844-46, 848 = 3099 (by dowgate). 849-53, 855, appendix A. 8 

Duck Lane see Division IV 

Duke’s Place, Aldg & Ports ( subsequently Duke's Place and Mitre Square and Creech urch Place): Lo 892-96 
Dunning's Alley, BishE (lost beneath Broad Street and Liverpool Street Station): Lo 328, 330 
Dunstan's Hill see St Dunstan’s Hill 

Dyers’ Hall neighbourhood, Dowgate Hill, Dowg (subsequently Dyers’ Hall Wharf): Lo 3106 
East end of Paul’s see St Paul’s Cathedral: East end 

East India House neighbourhood, Leadenhall Street, LimeSt: Lo 1670, 1674, 1699 
The Exchange see The Royal Exchange 

Exchange Alley, Cornh & Langb (subsequently Change Alley): Lo 962, 965-68 
Fell Street, Cripl: Lo 973 

Fenchurch Street, Aldg & Langb & Bridge: Lo 974-85, 988-89, 989A, 990. 990A, 991, 994-1001 ; see also Mark 
Lane neighbourhood; Maypole Alley (Division IV); St Gabriel Fenchurch 

Fetter Lane, FarrE: Lo 1001A, 1002-03, 1003A-B, 1004-07, 1007A-B, 1008-11, 101 1A-B, 1012-13, 1016-19, 
1019A, 1020-24, 1024 A, 1025-26, 1026A; see also Magpie Yard 

Fetter Lane neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1003C (At Fetter \ lane End in \ Holborn), 1014 

Field Lane, FarrE and HOLBORN (subsequently Holborn Viaduct and Farringdon Road etc.): Lo 1027, 

1027 A (tN FILD LANE), 1028-29, 1031 

Field Lane corner, Holborn Hill, FarrE: Lo 1030 

Field Lane neighbourhood, Chick Lane, FarrE: Lo 609 

Finch Lane, Cornh & BroadSt: Lo 1032-33, 1033A, 1034-36, 1036A 

Fish Stocks sec Division IV 

Five Foot Lane see Division IV 

Fleet Bridge, FarrE (subsequently Ludgate Circus): Lo 1046 

Fleet Bridge neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1045, 1046A (at fleet bridg). 1047-48, 1048A. 1054-55: see also 

George Yard; Green’s Rents; Harp Alley 

Fleet Conduit neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1065, 1076 

Fleet Ditch. FarrE (subsequently Farringdon Street and New Bridge Street): (see Note 3 and pi. 12, 2) 

Fleet Ditch: ‘The Grammar School’: Lo 1055A (THE grammar scmoo l at fleete ditch) (pi. 12, 3). 

Fleet Lane, FarrE: Lo 1059-61, 1061 A, 1062-63 

Fleet Lane; ‘The Bridge’ neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1056-58 

Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1064, 1066-69, 1071, 1073-75, 1077-78, 1078A, 1079-82, 1084, 1087, 1087B. 1089-92, 
1095 A, 1097 A, 1097D, 1098-1)02, 1104; see also Chancery Lane neighbourhood; Fetter Lane neighbourhood; 
Fleet Conduit; Hercules’ Pillars Alley; Inner Temple Gate; New Fleet Street; Racquet Court; Ram Alley; St 
Dunstan in the West; White Lion Court 
‘Fleet Yard' i.e. ?Fleet Prison yard, FarrE: Lo 1105 (pi. 12, 4) 

Fore Street, ColemSt & CripE: Lo 1108, 1108A, 1109, 1109 A-B, 1110, 1110A. 1111-13 
Foster Lane, FarrI & Aldersg: Lo 1114-25, 1125A, 1126-28 


2 The Pump neighbourhood, Crutched Friars, 
Aldg, derives from the following specimen in 1 he 
Norwcb Collection: 

Obv. •aDAM«KLRDV«BAKER»AT*Y 1 
(Bakers’ Arms) 

Rev. *PVMPU" IN •CRVTCHFT" FRYERS around 


H!s|(rule)|HALFE|(rulc)[PENY|(rulc)| 1668 (pi- 

12, I) 

■' Fleet Ditch derives from the following Norweb 
specimen: 

Obv. •ROBERT *SGALE*AT«TI IE (three doVCS) 

Rev. * a i •FLurriiOtit 1 1 • around •s*|R*a!* (pi- >2, 2) 
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Founders’ Alley (t.e. ?Founders’ Court), Lothbury, ColemSt: Lo 1834 
Fountain Court, Shoe Lane, FarrE: ‘Gate’ neighbourhood: Lo 2793 
French Church neighbourhood. Thread needle Street, BroadSt (lost)'. Lo 3138 
Fresh Wharf neighbourhood, Bill: Lo 1130 

Friar Lane, Dowg & Vintry (subsequently Friar’s Alley etc.): Lo 3128 
Friday Street, BreadSt & FarrI: Lo 1131, 1133, 1133A-B, 1134—35 
Fuller’s Rents see Division IV 
Fye Foot Lane see Five Foot Lane (Division IV) 

Garlick Hill, Vintry: Lo 1143 

Garlick Hill neighbourhood, Thames Street, Vintry: Lo 1142, 1144; see also Black Swan Alley 
George Yard, Fleet Bridge neighbourhood, FarrE (subsequently Guildhall School of Music): Lo 1049 
George Yard, Holborn see Ho l born (street): ‘George Yard' 

George Yard, Holborn Bridge neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1459 

Gerard’s Hall Inn, Basing Lane, BreadSt: Lo 146 

Giltspur Street, FarrE: Lo 1149-54 

Glasshouse Hall, Ports and STEPNEY see Division II 

Glovers’ Hall neighbourhood, Beech Lane, CripE: Lo 165 (pi, 12, 5) 

Golden Lane, CripE and FINSBURY : Lo 1155A, 1156-57, 11 59 A, 1160, 1162, 1162A, 1163, 11 63 A, 1164-67, 
1167A, 1168-71, U71A, 1172, 1172A, 1173-76, 1177-79; see also Hartshorn Court; Playhouse Yard; Vine 
Court 

Goodman’s Yard, Ports and STEPNEY see Division II 
Goose Lane, Bow Churchyard, Cordw (lost): Lo 1184, 1184A 

Gracechurch Street, Bish & Bridge: Lo 1194-1205, 1205A, 1206-07, I207A, 1208-11; see also Jerusalem Alley 
The Grammar School see Fleet Ditch: ‘The Grammar School’ 

Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, Ports: Lo 1212-14 
Gray Friars see Grey Friars 

Great Conduit neighbourhood, Cheapside: Lo 577, 583 

Great Eastcheap, Cand (subsequently King William Street etc.): Lo 1256, 1256 A, 1257-60 
Great Old Bailey see Old Bailey 

Great St Helen’s, Bishl & LimeSt: Lo 2515; see also St Helen’s Gate 

Great Trinity Lane, Vintry & Cordw & BreadSt & Queenh: Lo 1268-69; see also Trinity Lane 
Great Wood Street see Wood Street: southern part 

Green Dragon Court, Cow Lane, FarrE (subsequently Holborn Viaduct etc.): Lo I269A (IN COW lane in 
GREENE DRAGON CORT), 2904A (IN GREENEDRAGON COVR T ON SNOW HILL) 

The Green Yard, Leadenhall Market, LimeSt & Bishl (lost): Lo 1272 

The Green Yard, Leadenhall Market/The Green Yard, London Wall, CripE (lost): Lo 1270-75, 1275A 
Green’s Rents, Bride Lane, FarrE (subsequently Bride Court): Lo 1276-77, 1279; see also Division IV 
Grey Friars, FarrI (lost beneath new GPO Buildings): Lo 1228-31 
Grey Friars: The Gate neighbourhood: Lo 1232 

Grocers’ Alley, Cheap & ColemSt (subsequently Grocers’ Hall Court): Lo 1280-81 

Grub Street, CripE and FINSBURY (subsequently Milton Street): Lo 1281A-B, 1282-91, 1291 A, 1292-94, 
1294 A, 1295 

Guildhall: Gate neighbourhood, Bas & Cheap: Lo 1296-97, 1299-1301, 1301 A 
Guildhall Yard, Bas & Cheap: Lo 1298 
Gun Yard see Division IV 

Gunpowder Alley. Crutched Friars, Aldg (lost)/G u n po wd e r Alley, Shoe Lane, FarrE: Lo 1302 
Gutter Lane, FarrE: Lo 1304, 1304A, 1305-08, 1308A-B 

Half Moon Alley, BishE (lost beneath Liverpool Street Station): Lo 311-12, 317 

Half Moon Court, Aldersgate Street, Aldersg & FarrE/Half Moon Court, Aldgate High Street, Ports 

(fos/)/Half Moon Court, Bow Lane, Cordw (lost beneath Mansion House Station)/Half Moon Court, 

Cheapside, FarrI: Lo 588-89 

Hammond’s Quay, Bill (lost): Lo 1309-11, 1311 A 

Hand Yard see Holborn (street): ‘Hand Yard’ 

Harp Alley neighbourhood. Ditch Side, FarrE: Lo 1312 
Harp Lane, Tower Street, Tower: Lo 1313 
Hart Street see ‘Heares Street’ (Division IV) 

Hartshorn Court, Barbican and Golden Lane, CripE and FINSBURY: Lo 13] 4 A (in harts hor s COvrt in 
GOLDING LANE) (pi, 12, 6) 

Hercules’ Pillars Alley, Fleet Street, FarrE (subsequently Temple Bar House): Lo 1072, 1083, 1088, 1095 
High Timber Street, Queenh: Lo 1349-50 
Hog Lane see Division IV 
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Hoi born (street), FarrE and HOLBORN: Lo 1359, 1370, 1377, 1379A (in HOLBORNE), 1381-82, 1389, 1391, 
1394, 1396-97, 1400, 1403, 1408, 1412, 1414-15, 1417, 1422-24, 1435, 1439, 1442, 1444, 1446, 1451A-B, 1455, 
1457, 1461, 1464-65, 1471, 1473-76, 1480, 1482, 1484, 1486, 1488; see also Brooke House; Castle Yard; Fetter 
Lane neighbourhood; St Andrew Holborn; Thavies Inn; and in Division II, Hatton Garden neighbourhood; 
Staple Inn 

Holborn (street)-. 'George Yard’, FarrE; Lo 1233, 1411, 1460 

Holborn (street): 'George Yard’ neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1474A (GEORG YARD GATE IN HOLBORNE) 

Holborn (street): 'Hand Yard’, FarrE: Lo 1365 

Holborn Bars neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1357, 1404, 1407, 1469 

Holborn Bridge neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1361, 1368-69, 1373, 1375, 1380, 1384, 1388, 1392, 1395, 1398-99, 
1401-2, 1409-10, 1418-19, 1426 A, 1428, 1435 A, 1436-37, 1445, 1450-51, 1466-67, 1468 A (-TiiOLB°RN bridg), 
1472, 1476A; see also George Yard, Holborn Bridge neighbourhood 

Holborn Conduit neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1360, 1366, 1366A (at holborne CVNDiT), 1376, 1393, 1413, 
1427, 1429, 1451C, 1456, 1470, 1475A, 1476A; see also Cock Lane 

Holborn Hill, FarrE and HOLBORN (subsequently Holborn Viaduct): Lo 1387A, 1421, 1433; see also Field 
Lane corner 

Holiday Yard, FarrI (subsequently Ludgate Square): Lo 1490-91 
Honey Lane Market, Cheap & Cripl: Lo 1497 
Horn Alley, Aldersg ( subsequently Edmund Place): Lo 1497A 
Hosier Lane, FarrE: Lo 1498-1502 

Houndsditch, Ports & BishE: Lo 1505-19, 1519A, 1520-32; see also Bell Alley; Gravel Lane 
Huggin Lane, Queenh ( subsequently Huggin Hil))/Huggin Lane, Wood Street, Cripl: Lo 1533 
Huggin Lane, Wood Street, Cripl: Lo 1534 

Inner Temple Gate and Middle Temple Gate neighbourhood, Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1097C (betweene y c 
TEMPLECATES) 

Inner Temple Gate neighbourhood, Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1094, 1535 

Ireland Gate neighbourhood (see Note 4), St Andrew’s Hill, FarrI: Lo 1536 (pi. 12, 7) 

Ironmonger Lane, Cheap: Lo 1550, 1552-54 

Ironmonger Lane neighbourhood, Cheapside, Cheap: Lo 1551 

Ivy Lane, FarrI: Lo 1555-60 

lamaica House see Jamaica Coffee House . . . (Division IV) 
lerusalem Alley, Gracechurch Street, Bridge: Lo 1561-63, 1563A, 1564-66 
Jewin Street, Aldersg & CripE: Lo 1567-74, 1574A-B, 1575-76, 1578 
Jewin Street neighbourhood: Lo 1577, 2381 
King Street see Division IV 

King’s College Rents, Puddle Dock neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 2288 

King’s Head Court, St Martin le Grand, Aldersg ( lost beneath old GPO Buildings): Lo 2648 

The King’s Wardrobe see The Wardrobe 

Knightrider Street, CastleB & BreadSt & Queenh: Lo 1626-28, 1628A 
Lad Lane, Cripl (subsequently Gresham Street): Lo 1628B, 1629-30 
Lambeth Hill, CastleB & Queenh: Lo 1632-35 (1636 see Lambeth, SURREY) 

Lambeth Hill neighbourhood, Thames Street: Lo 1631 
Lawrence Lane, Cheap: Lo 1637—40, 1640A 

Leadenhal) Market, LimeSt & BishL Lo 1658, 1678, 1702; see also Green Yard, LimeSt & Bishl 
Leadenhall Market: 'The Gate' neighbourhood, Aldg & LimeSt & Bishl; Lo 1662. 1690 
Leadenhall Market neighbourhood: Lo 1681 

Leadenhall Street, Aldg & LimeSt & Bishl: Lo 1641-56. 1656A, 1657, 1659-60. 1660A, 1661, 1661 A. 1663-64, 
1664 A, 1665-69, 1671, 1672A-B, 1673, 1675, 1675A-C, 1676-77, 1679-80, 1682-89, 1689 A, 1691, 1691 A, 
1692-1701, 1703; see also East India House; St Katharine Cree; Sharp's Alley 
Leadenhall Street neighbourhood, Aldg: Lo 1653A (‘Corner of Leadenhall Street') 

Leather Lane, FarrE and HOLBORN see Division II 
Lilypot Lane, Aldersg: Lo 1704A, 1705 

Lime Street, Aldg & LimeSt & Langb: Lo 1706 A; see also Pewterers’ Hall 
Lime Wharf see Lyme Wharf 

Lion Quay neighbourhood. Bill (subsequently Botolph Wharf and Nicholson’s Wharf etc.): Lo 3100, 3118 
Little Britain, Aldersg & FarrE: Lo 1708-18, 1718A-B, 1719-27 


4 For Ireland Gate' cf. Ireland Yard, where William leading to a capital messuage ... in the tenure of . . . the 

Shakespeare bought a house 'now or late in the tenure or Earl of Northumberland" (l-larben. p. .316). (pi. 12, 7) 

occupation of William Ireland, and erected over a great gate 
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Little Cheapside, Vintry (lost): Lo 578 

Little Distaff Lane, BreadSt (subsequently Distaff Lane): Lo 830A, 831 
Little Eastcheap, Bill ( subsequently Eastcheap): Lo 1728-34 

Little Moorfields, CripE ( subsequently Moorfields): Lo 1954, 1960 A, 1963A: see also Tenter Alley 
Little Old Bailey, FarrE (subsequently Old Bailey): Lo 2098, 2101-03, 2106, 2119, 2123 
Little Old Bailey neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 2095 

Little St Bartholomew, ?St Bartholomew's Hospital neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1735A, 1736-39 
Little Somer’s Quay, Bill ( subsequently Billingsgate Market): Lo 2917-20 
Little Tower Street, Bill (subsequently Eastcheap): Lo 3224 
Little Trinity Lane, Queenh: Lo 3232, 3234; see also Trinity Lane 

Little Wood Street, FarrI & Cripl ( subsequently Wood Street): Lo 3507, 3510, 3517, 3521-23, 3530-31 
Lombard Street, Langb & Bridge & Walbr: Lo 1752-57; see also Dove Court 
London, city see City of London 
London Bridge: Lo 1759A, 1760-63 

London Bridge neighbourhood. Bridge and SOUTHWARK: Lo 1759 
London Stone neighbourhood, Cannon Street, Walbr: Lo 461 

London Wall neighbourhood, BroadSt & Bas & ColemSt & Cripl: Lo 1763A, 1764A, 1765-66, 1771-72, 1774; 
see also Ball Alley; Broad Street; Carpenters’ Hall; Cross Key Court; Moorgate; Postern Gate; Three Tun 
Alley; White Horse Yard 

Long Lane, Aldersg & FarrE: Lo 1816-18, 1820-25, 1825A, 1826-31; see also Rainbow Court; Three Fox 
Court 

Lothbury, BroadSt & ColemSt: Lo 1832-33, 1833A, 1835. 1837-39, 1839A, 1840; see also 'Founders’ Alley’; 
Tokenhouse Yard 

Love Lane, Bill (subsequently Lovat Lane): Lo 1842, 1842A 
Love Lane: ‘The Post House’: Lo 1841 

Ludgate Hill (Ludgate to Fleet Bridge), CastleB & Farr! & FarrE: Lo 1843A, 1844, 1846, 1850, 1853. 1856 
Ludgate Hill: ‘Swan Alley’: Lo 3027B 
Ludgate neighbourhood: Lo 1854 

Ludgate Street otherwise Ludgate Within, CastleB & FarrI (subsequently Ludgate Hill: Old Bailey to St 

Paul’s): Lo 1843, 1845, 1847^19, 1850A (‘within Ludgate’), 1851-52, 1855 

Lyme Wharf neighbourhood, Whitefriars, FarrE ( subsequently Victoria Embankment): Lo 3482 

Lyon Quay see Lion Quay 

Magpie Yard, Fetter Lane, FarrE (on or near the site of Norwich Street): Lo 1015 
Maiden Lane see Division IV 

Maidenhead Alley, CripE (subsequently Fore Street Avenue): Lo 1976 
Maidenhead Yard, CripE (lost beneath Moorgate Station etc.)'. Lo 1974 

Mark Lane. Tower & Aldg & Langb: Lo 1866, 1868-69, 1869A. 1870-73, 1873A, 1874; see also Blanch 
Appleton Court; Westminster and Mar Lane' (Division II) 

Mark Lane neighbourhood: Lo 1867 
Mary Hill see St Mary at Hill 

'Mary Maudlin Courtyard'/'Mary Maudlin’s’ i.e. ?St Mary Magdalene churchyard, Lambert Hill, CastleB: Lo 
1880-84: see also St Mary Magdalene. . . 

Matron’s Cellar see Christ’s Hospital; Matron’s Cellar 
Maudlin’s Church see St Mary Magdalene. . . 

Michael’s Lane see St Michael’s Lane 

Michael’s Queenhithe see St Michael Queenhithe 

Middle Temple Gate see Inner Temple Gate and Middle Temple Gate 

'Miles Crooked Lane’ i.e. ?St Michael’s Lane. Cand & Bridge (subsequently Miles Lane: see Note 5): Lo 804 

(pi. 12, 8) 

Milk Street, Cripl: Lo 1900A, 1901, 1901A, 1902, 1904, 1904A 
Milk Street: (The Pump neighbourhood, see Note 6): Lo 1903 

Minories, Aldg and STEPNEY: Lo 1910, 1910A-B, 1911-17, 1917A, 1918-19, 1921-22, 1922A, 1923-24, 
1926-27, 1927A, 1928-29, 1931-32, 1932A-B, 1933-36, 1937A, 1938-42, 1942A, 1943-47, 1949-50; see also 


' 'Miles Crooked Lane" probably meant Si Michael's 
Lane, which was often called 'Crooked Lane', just as Ihc 
church was called "St Michael Crooked Lane'; in St 
Michael s Lane in 1677 there existed the sign oi the Flower- 
de-luce (K. Rogers. The Boar's Head Tavern m Eastcheap: 
with some account oj the parish of St Michael's Crooked 


Lane (London, 1928), PP- 46-7 (pi. 12, 8) 

* Milk Street: The putnp depicted on Lo 1 903 presumably 
locates the issuer near 'the meeting of the corners of the Old 
Jewry. Milk Street. Lad Lane, and Aldcrmniihury. where 
there was of old time a fair well with two buckets, of late 
years converted to a pump’ (Slow , i 2V2. 244 ) 
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Rosemary Lane; and in Division II, Heydon House; Holy Trinity Minories; Little Minories; Well Close; and in 
Division IV, Hog Lane 

Monkwell Street otherwise Mugwell Street, Cripl & FarrI: Lo J 951-52 

Moor Lane, CripE and FINSBURY: Lo 1971-73. 1973A, I974A; see also Bell Yard; Maidenhead Alley; 
Maidenhead Yard 

Moorgate neighbourhood. CripE and FINSBURY: Lo 1773A, 1966, 1968-70; see also The Postern 

Moorgate Within, CripE: Lo 1967 

Mosley’s Court, Philpot Lane, Langb (lost): Lo 2231 

Mouldmaker’s Row, St Martin le Grand, Aldersg ( lost beneath old GPO Building): Lo 1976A (moolemakerS 
ROE) (pi. 12, 9) 

Mugwell Street see Monkwell Street 

New Fish Street, Bridge (subsequently Fish Street Hill): Lo 2007-16 
New Fleet Street (jee Note 7), Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1103 (pi. 12, 10) 

New Queen Street see Queen Street 

New Rents, St Martin le Grand, Aldersg ( lost beneath old GPO Buildings): Lo 48 = 2652. 2657 

New Street. Shoe Lane. FarrE (subsequently Little New Street and New Street Square): Lo 2064B-C ()N NEW 

STREET (in) SHOOE lane), 2065-66, 2066A; see also Division IV 

Newgate Market, CastleB & FarrI: Lo 2017-18, 201 S A, 2019-25, 2025 A, 2026-27. 2029, 2029 A, 2030-32; see 
also Rose Alley 

Newgate neighbourhood, FarrI & FarrE: Lo 2036, 2040 

Newgate Prison, Newgate Street, FarrI: The Cellar on the Master’s Side': Lo 2043 

Newgate Street see also Christ Church; Christ’s Hospital; Queen's Head Court 

Newgate Within, FarrI: Lo 2035, 2035A, 2040A-B, 2042 

Newgate Without, FarrE: Lo 2033-34, 2037-39, 2041; see also Giltspur Street 

The Next Boat, Paul’s Wharl and St Peter’s Hill neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 2196 

Nicholas Lane see St Nicholas Lane 

Noble Street, Aldersg & FarrI: Lo 2077-78 

Northumberland Alley, Aldg: Lo 2079-82 

Oat Lane, Cripl & Aldersg: Lo 2094 

Old Bailey, FarrE: Lo 2096-97, 2099, 2100, 2104-05, 2107-10. 2U0A, 2111-18, 2120-22; see also Little Old 
Bailey 

Old Barge House see Division IV 

Old Bethlehem Hospital, BishE: Gate neighbourhood: Lo 188, 1957-58, 1964 

Old Bethlem, BishE (subsequently Liverpool Street): Lo 178-82, 182A, 183, 183A, 184-87, 189-90, 190 A, 
191-95 

Old Change, FarrI & BreadSt & CastleB: Lo 2125, 2125A, 2126-32, 2132A (. , . NEARE CHEAPE side), 2132B, 
2133-34, 2134A 

Old Fish Street, BreadSt & Queenh (subsequently Knightrider Street): Lo2135, 2137^15, 2145A, 2146. 2146A, 
2147 

Old Fish Street Hill, Queenh (subsequently Queen Victoria Street and Lambeth Hill): Lo 2136 
Old Jewry, Cheap & ColemSt: Lo 2148, 2150-54, appendix A, 13, 13 A; see also St Lawrence Jewry 
Old Post House see The Post House, Threadneedle Street 

Old Swan neighbourhood, Thames Street, Bridge: Lo 3084B. 3085, 3085A, 3092-93; see also St Michael's Lane 
Pancras Lane, Cordw & Cheap: Lo 2179 
Panyer Alley, FarrI: Lo 2180-82 

Paternoster Row, FarrI & CastleB: Lo 2187-90, 2190A; see also Chapter Coffee House; Queen's Head Court 
‘Paulin’s Church’ (Lo 2724) see St Mary Magdalene. . , 

Paul’s Alley, CastleB, FarrI (subsequently St Paul’s Alley)/PauFs Alley, CripE: Lo2l92 

Paul's Chain, CastleB (subsequently Godliman Street): Lo 2192A, 2193, 2193A, 2194, 2 194 A, 2195, 2 195 A 

Paul's Churchyard see St Paul’s Churchyard 

Paul's Wharf neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 2197-99, 2199A; see also Bell Yard, Paul's Wharf neighbourhood; 
The Next Boat 

Paved Stones see Cow Lane neighbourhood: ‘The Paved Stones’ 

Peter’s Hill see St Peter’s Hill 

Petticoat Lane, Ports and Whitechapel, STEPNEY (subsequently Middlesex Street): Lo 2210-15. 2215 A-B, 
2216, 22I6A, 2217-21; see also Sun Court (Division II) 

Petty France see Division IV 


7 'New Fleet Street' probably refers to the new buildings of 1666 (Harben. p. 236)- (pi. 12, 10) 
in Fleet Street east of Fetter Lane, re-crected after the Fire 
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Petty France: 'Gate' neighbourhood, BisliE: Lo 2223 
Pewterers’ Hall neighbourhood, Lime Street, Langb: Lo 1706 
Philpot Lane, Bill & Langb: Lo 2229-30, 2232-33; see also Mosley’s Court 
Pie Corner see Pye Corner 

Pissing Alley, Basing Lane, BreadSl (/o$/)/Pissing Alley. Temple, FarrE (. subsequently Goldsmith Building): 
Lo 2253 B, 2254-55; see also Division IV 

Playhouse Yard neighbourhood. Golden Lane, CripE (subsequently Jacob's Well Passage): Lo 1158, 1176A 

Popeng Alley see Popinjay Alley 

Pope’s Head Alley, Cornh & Langb: Lo 2256 

Popinjay Alley, Fleet Street, FarrE (subsequently Poppin's Court): Lo 2257 
Porter’s Quay, Tower ( subsequently new Custom House): Lo 2258-59 

The Post House neighbourhood, Threadneedle Street, BroadSt & Comh (subsequently Princes Street): Three 
Nuns Alley see Three Nuns Alley; see also Bishopsgate Street: ‘The Post House’; Love Lane: 'The Post House’ 
The Postern otherwise Postern Street, ColemSt & CripE (subsequently Fore Street); Lo 2260, 2267-71 
‘Postern Gate’ ( i.e . ?Second Postern) neighbourhood, CripE: Lo 1770, 2261-66 
Poultry, Cheap: Lo 2272-78 
Princes Street see Division IV 

Pudding Lane, Bill & Bridge: Lo 2282-83, 2283A, 2284-85, 22S5A, 2286 

Puddle Dock Hill neighbourhood, CastleB & FarrI ( subsequently St Andrew’s Hill): Lo 2289, 2292 

Puddle Dock neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 2287, 2289, 2289A, 2290-91, 2293-94, 2294 A-B, 2295-97, 2297 A-B 

(near PVDLE wharf); see also King's College Rents 

Pye Corner, Giltspur Street, FarrE (lost): Lo 2248-49, 2249A, 2250-53 

Queen Street, Vintry & Cordw & Cheap (otherwise New Queen Street, previously in part Soper’s Lane): Lo 
2053A, 2315, 2316 (in soper lane alias QVEEN street), 2317-21 

Queenhithe Dock neighbourhood, Queenh: Lo 2298-2300, 2300A (at Qveen hith), 2301-03, 2305-10, 2312, 

2314; see also St Michael Queenhithe 

Queenhithe ‘Gate’ neighbourhood, Queenh: Lo 2304, 3102 

Queen’s Head Court (see Note 8), Newgate Street and Paternoster Row, FarrI: Lo 2191 

Racquet Court, Fleet Street, FarrE; Lo 1093 

Rainbow Court, Long Lane, Aldersg & FarrE: Lo 1819 

Ralph’s Quay, Bill (subsequently new Custom House): Lo 3097 

Ram Alley, Fleet Street, FarrE ( subsequently Hare Place): Lo 1070 

Ram Alley neighbourhood. Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1102 A (against ram alley) 

Red Lion Court, Basing Lane, BreadSt & Cordw ( subsequently Watling Court): Lo 149 
Red Lion Court, Bishopsgate Without, BishE (lost): Lo 280 

Red Lion Court, Whitecross Street, CripE and FINSBURY (subsequently Red Lion Market): Lo 3438 
Redcross Street, CripE: Lo 2374-80, 2382-87, 2387 A-C, 2388: see also Beech Lane neighbourhood; Jew in 
Street neighbourhood 

Rolls Office, FarrE and HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER see Division II 
Rood Lane, Bill & Langb: Lo 2391-92 

Rose Alley, CastleB & FarrI (subsequently Rose Lane): Lo 2028 

Rosemary Lane, FarrE ( lost beneath St Bartholomew’s Hospjtal)/Rosemary Lane, The Minories, Pons and 
STEPNEY (subsequently Royal Mint Street): Lo 2394-99. 2399A, 2401-02, 2404-07, 2407A-B, 2408-10, 
2410A, 2411-13 . 2413A, 2415-19 

Rosemary Lane, The Minories, Ports and STEPNEY, and Hermitage Bridge, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 2400 
(or armetage brige) 

'Rosemary Lane end’: Lo 2403, 2414 

Round Court see Division IV 

The Rounds, Smithfield see Smithfield Rounds 

The Royal Exchange neighbourhood, BroadSt & Cornh: Lo 958-60, 960A (behind the exciieng), 961, 963, 
963A (behind ti ie excheng), 964, 969, appendix A. 14 

Sabb’s Quay, Tower (subsequently new Custom House): Lo 2438A = Hertfordshire 180 (AT SABES K£Y£) 

St Andrew Holborn neighbourhood. FarrE and HOLBORN: Lo 1386 

St Ann’s Lane see Division IV 

St Bartholomew Close see Bartholomew Close 

St Benet’s Hill, CastleB ( subsequently Bennet’s Hill): Lo 2450 

St Bride’s Churchyard, FarrE: Lo 2451 


K 'Queen's Head Court' was presumably the open square (Harbcn, p. 494) 
court in which the Queen's Head Tavern was situated 
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St Clement Eastcheap see St Clement , . . (Division IV) 

St Clement’s Lane, Cand & Langb {subsequently Clement's Lane): Lo 2453. 2455 A (in S' CLEMENTS LANE 
near lvmberstreet); see also Division IV 
St Dunstan in the East neighbourhood, Tower: Lo 2478 

St Dunstan in the West neighbourhood. Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 1085-86, 1096, 1104A (at DVNSTONS CHVRCH 
[N FLEET STREET) 

St Dunstan’s Hill neighbourhood, Tower: Lo 2479 

St Gabriel Fenchurch neighbourhood, Aldg & Langb & Bridge: Lo 986-87, 992-93 
St George’s Lane, FarrE (subsequently Fleet Lane): Lo 2480 

St Giles without Cripplegate neighbourhood, CripE: Lo 787, 789-90, 800; see also ‘St Giles at Fountain Lane 
end' (Division IV) 

St Giles without Cripplegate parish see also St Giles. . . (Division IV) 

St Helen’s Gate neighbourhood, BishI & LimeSt (/asr): Lo 2516; see also Great St Helen's 
St John Street, FarrE and FINSBURY see Division II 

St Katharine Cree neighbourhood, Leadenhall Street, Aldg: Lo 780-82, 782A (NERE CREE Ci-ivrCh), 1672, 
1700B 

St Lawrence Jewry, Cateaton Street, Cheap: Lo 2149 
St Lawrence Lane see Lawrence Lane 

St Martin le Grand liberty/street, Aldersg: Lo 2636, 2640-47, 2649, 2650A, 2651, 2653, 2655, 2658-60, 
2660A-B, 2661-63; see also King's Head Court; New Rents; and in Division IV, St Martin. . St Martin’s 
Lane 

St Martin le Grand liberty/street: The Boarded Entry’: Lo 2656 

St Mary at Hill (street). Bill: Lo 2685, 2687, 2690-93; see also Billingsgate neighbourhood 

St Mary at Hill neighbourhood, Bill: Lo 2686, 2688-89 

St Mary Axe (street). LimeSt & Aldg: Lo 2694; see also Axe Yard 

St Mary le Bow neighbourhood, Cheapside, Cordw & Cheap: Lo 580; see also Goose Lane 

St Mary Magdalene Milk Street neighbourhood. Cripl/St Mary Magdalene Old Fish Street neighbourhood, 

CasileB: Lo 2724 (see Note 9 and pi. 12, 11) ; see also Mary Maudlin 

St Mary Spital, BishE and SHOREDITCH see Division II 

St Michael Queenhtthe parish, Queenh: Lo 2311, 2313 

St Michael’s Alley, Cornh: Lo 2695; see also Jamaica Coffee House (Division IV) 

St Michael’s Lane, Cand & Bridge ( subsequently Miles Lane): Lo 2696; see also ‘Miles Crooked Lane’ 

St Nicholas Lane, Langb & Cand ( subsequently Nicholas Lane): Lo 2697-99 
St Nicholas Shambles see The Shambles 

St Paul’s Cathedral, CastleB: East end neighbourhood: Lo 2728 

St Paul’s Cathedral, CastleB: West end neighbourhood: Lo 2719, 2721-22, 2730 

St Paul’s Cathedral neighbourhood, CastleB: (Lo 2724 see Note 9 and pi. 12, 11), Lo 2725; see also Chapter 
Coffee House 

St Paul’s Chain see Paul’s Chain 

St Paul’s Churchyard, CastleB: Lo 2716-18 , 2720, 2723, 2723A (paLLES CHVRCH yard), 2726-27. 2729, 
2729A; see also 'St Paul’s Market’ (Division IV) 

St Peter’s Hill neighbourhood, Queenh & CastleB ( subsequendy Peter’s Hill): Next Boat see Next Boat 

St Swithin’s Lane, Walbr & Langb: Lo 2731-32, 2732A, 2733, 2733A-B 

St Thomas Apostle (street). Vintry (subsequently Great St Thomas Apostle): Lo 2734 

St Thomas Apostle neighbourhood, Vintry: Lo 2735-37 

Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 2738-40 

Scalding Alley, BroadSt & Cheap (subsequently St Mildred’s Court): Lo 2750, 2750A, 2751. 2751 A 
Seacoal Lane, FarrE: Lo 2755-58 

Seacoal Lane: ‘The Pump’ neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 2756A (at the pvmp in seacoal la-e) 

Seething Lane, Tower: Lo 2758A, 2759-62 
Shaft Alley see Sharp’s Alley, Leadenhall Street 

The Shambles, Newgate Street, FarrI (subsequently Newgate Street): Lo 2700. 2700A, 2701. 2703, 2705A, 
2707-08. 2710, 2712-13, Mx 186A (at vpper end or shambls) 

The Shambles neighbourhood, FarrI: Lo 2702, 2704-06, 2709, 2711, 2714-15 


,u St Mary Magdalene. . Two specimens of Lo 2724 
in tlicNorwcb Collection show that the reading is 
obv. •georg green. at the (anchor) rev. •nearg: 
■av'°lin , scv 1i rcii around and the token may be 

attributed 10 the neighbourhood of one of the churches 
dedicated to $t Mary Magdalene. It was read as pavlins 


cvkoi by J.E. Hodgkin, 'London tokens of the seventeenth 
century'. SC. 3rd series. 5 (1885). 274-326 (no. 205). and 
the name 'Paulin's Church' (or St Paul's Cathedral has found 
its way into Harden; but it derives solely from this misread- 
ing. (pi. 12. 11) 
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Sharp's Alley. Cow Cross, FarrE and FINSBURY ( subsequently Charterhouse Street etc ): Lo 2765-66. 
2768-69 

Sharp's Alley, Cow Cross, FarrE and FINSBURY/Sharp’s Alley, Leadenhall Street, LimeSt: Lo 2767, 2770 
Sharp’s Alley, Leadenhall Street, LimeSt {previously Shaft Alley, subsequently Shafts Court): Lo 2771 
Sherborne Lane, Walbr & Langb: Lo 2772 
Ship Yard see Division IV 

Shippens i.e. The Sheep Pens see Smithfield Pens 
Shire Lane, FarrE and WESTMINSTER see Division II 

Shoe Lane, FarrE: Lo 278S-89, 2791, 2792 A, 2793A-B, 2794, 2794A, 2795-97, 2797A, 2798-2800, 2800A, 

2801-09; see also Cockpit Court; Curriers’ Alley; Fountain Court 

Shoe Lane neighbourhood. Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 2790 

Shoemaker Row, Blackfriars, Farrl {subsequently Carter Lane): Lo 2809A 

Silver Street, Cripl & Farrl: Lo 2837-38 

Smithfield see West Smithfield 

Smithfield Bars neighbourhood, FarrE and FINSBURY: Lo 2886-88, 2890B, 2891-93, 2898; see also 
Smithfield Bars Without (Division II) 

Smithfield Pens neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 2863A, 2875, 2878B (over against Y c shippens ]N'jSMlTH|FEjLD), 
2880-81 

‘Smithfield Rounds’, FarrE: Lo 2842, 2855, 2862, 2872 

Snow Hill, FarrE: Lo 2898A, 2899, 2901-02, 2905, 2905A-B, 2907-10, 2910A, 291 1-12; see also Green Dragon 
Court; Windmill Court, FarrE 

Snow Hill neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 2900, 2903, 2906 

Somer's Quay neighbourhood. Bill ( subsequently Nicholson's Wharf etc.): Lo 2916; see also Boss Alley, Bill; 

Little Somer’s Quay 

Soper’s Lane see Queen Street 

Spy Corner see Pye Corner 

Staining Lane, Aldersg & Crip: Lo 2941^12 

Star Alley, Mark Lane, Langb/Star Alley, Minories, Ports (/osr)/Star Alley, Seething Lane, Tower {lost): Lo 
2948 

Star Court, Bread Street, BreadSt: Lo 408 
Steelyard, Dowg: The Hall: Lo 2949 

Stocks Market otherwise Woolchurch Market. Walbr ( subsequently Mansion House): Lo 2950. 2950A ('in the 
Stocks’), 3535-36; see also ‘Fish Stocks’ (Division IV) 

Stocks Market neighbourhood, Walbr: Lo 3270A (at y £ vpper end of walbrooke ivst a gainst woll[ 
CHVRCH|MARKET) (pi. 12, 12) 

Stool Lane see Division IV 

Sun Tavern neighbourhood, Cripl: Lo 793 

Swan Alley, Coleman Street, ColemSt ( subsequently Great Swan Alley): Lo 713 
Swan Alley, Ludgate Hill see Ludgate Hill: Swan Alley' 

Swan Alley, Thames Street see Black Swan Alley 

Sweeting's Rents, Threadneedle Street, BroadSt (subsequently Royal Exchange Buildings): Lo 3027E, 3028-29 

Swithin's Lane see St Swithin’s Lane 

Tallow Chandlers' Hall. Dowgate Hill, Dowg: Lo 847 

Temple Bar neighbourhood, FarrE and WESTMINSTER: Lo 3031-32, 3037, 3041, 3054, 3070, appendix 

A. 11; see also Division II 

Temple Bar Within, FarrE: Lo 3063, 3071-72 

Temple Gates see Inner Temple Gate and Middle Temple Gale 

Tenter Alley. Little Moorfields, CripE {subsequently Tenter Street): Lo 3074 

Thames Street, Tower & Bill & Bridge & Dowg & Vintry & Queenh & CastleB {subsequently Lower Thames 
Street and Upper Thames Street): Lo 3075-81. 3083-84, 3084A. 3086, 3088-91 , 30%. 3098, 3098A, 3101 .3103, 
3107-09, 3111, 3113-14, 3116, 3116A, 3117, 3119-23, 3126-27, 3129-32; sec also Angel Alley, Dowg; 
Baynard’s Castle; Black Swan Alley; Bread Street Hill; Brickhill Lane; Coldharbour: Cousin Lane; Custom 
House; Dowgate; Dyers’ Hall; Five Foot Lane (Division IV); Friar Lane; Garlick Hill; Lambeth Hill; Lion 
Quay; Old Swan; Puddle Dock; Queenhiihe; Ralph's Quay: St Dunstan’s Hill; St Mary at Hill; Three Cranes 
Wharf; Trig Stairs; White Lion Wharf; Wiggin’s Quay 
Thavies Inn neighbourhood, FarrE: Lo 1385 

Threadneedle Street, BroadSt: Lo 3134-35, 3 135 A, 3136-37; see also French Church 
Three Colts Alley see Division IV 

Three Cranes Wharf neighbourhood, Vintry: Lo 3140-42, appendix A. 1-2, 9 

Three Fox Court, Long Lane, FarrE and FINSBURY {lost beneath Smithfield Central Markets): Lo 3142A (N 3 
FOX COVRT IN LONG LANE) (ph 12, 13) 



Three Leg Alley, FarrE ( subsequently Trinity Church Passage): Lo 3143 

Three Leg Court, Whitecross Street, CripE (subsequently City Green Yard): Lo 3144 

Three Nuns Alley, Threadneedle Street, BroadSt ( lost beneath Bank of England): Lo 3145-47, 3147A 

Three Tun Alley, London Wall, BroadSt (lost): Lo 1769 

Throgmorton Street, BroadSt: Lo 3148-49 

Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, BroadSt & ColemSt: Lo 1836 

Tower Hill see Division II 

Tower Royal, Cannon Street, Cordw: Lo 3228 

Tower Royal neighbourhood. Cannon Street, Cordw: Lo 3227 

Tower Street, Tower (subsequently Great Tower Street): Lo 3203, 3207. 3207A. 3208-13. 3213A-C. 3214-20, 
3220A-B, 3224A, 3225-26; see also Little Tower Street; Mark Lane neighbourhood; White Lion Court 
Trig Stairs neighbourhood. Queen h (subsequently Trig Lane Stairs): Lo 31)0 

Trinity Lane i.e. Great Trinity Lnne/Little Trinity Lane: Lo 3229-31, 3233; see also Great Trinity Lane; Little 
Trinity Lane 

Trump Alley, Cheapside, Cheap (subsequently Freeman’s Court): Lo 598, 3235 

Turuagain Lane, Snow Hill, FarrE: 'The Bridge’ neighbourhood: Lo 3236-37 

Vine Court, Golden Lane, CripE: Lo 1161 

Vine Court, Thames Street, Tower (lost): Lo 3268-69 

Vinegar Yard see Division IV 

Walbrook (street), Walbr: Lo 3271, 3271 A-B; see also Stocks Market neighbourhood 

The Wardrobe otherwise The King's Wardrobe, Carter Lane, CasileB (subsequently Wardrobe Place etc.): Lo 

3357 

The Wardrobe otherwise The King's Wardrobe neighbourhood, CastleB: Lo 3356, 3358 
Warwick Lane, CastleB & FarrI: Lo 3359-62, 3362A, 3363, 3363A 

Water Lane, Fleet Street, FarrE (subsequently Whilefriars Street)AVater Lane. Tower Street, Tower: Lo 3364, 

3367, 3367 A (Walter lane); see also Custom House neighbourhood 

Waterman’s Lane, Whilefriars, FarrE (lost): Lo 3477 

Wading Street, BreadSt & Cordw & FarrI: Lo 3369-70, 3370 A, 3371, 3371 A 

West end of St Paui’s see St Paul’s Cathedral: West end 

West Harding Street, FarrE: Lo 3376B-C; see also New Street (Division IV) 

West Smithfield, FarrE: Lo 2839-41. 2843-45, 2845A. 2846-48, 2848A. 2849, 2849A-B. 2850-52 . 28S2A. 
2855 A. 2856-61, 2863, 2863B, 2864-69, (2870 see East Smithfield), 2870A, 2871, 2872 A. 2873-74. 2876, 
2877-78, 2878A, 2879, 2882-85, 2885A; see also Cow Lane; Pye Corner; Smithfield Bars; Smithfield Pens; 
Smithfield Rounds 
White Hart Yard see Division IV 

White Horse Yard, London Wall, BroadSt (lost): Lo 1764 

White Lion Court, Barbican, Aldersg (subsequently New Zealand Avenue)/White Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
FarrE (/©Jt)AVhite Lion Court, Tower Street, Tower (subsequently Barking Court): Lo 1097B 
White Lion Court, Fleet Street, FarrE (lost): Lo 1097 
White Lion Wharf, CastleB: Lo 3087 

Whitechapel Bars neighbourhood. Ports and STEPNEY see Division II 

Whitecross Street, CripE and FINSBURY: Lo 3432-37. 3439. 3439A, 3440, 3440A. 3441, 3441 A-B, 3442-43. 
3443 A, 3444, 3444A, 3445-48, 3448A-B, 3449, 3449A-B, 3450-67, 3467A. 3468-71, 3471A. 3472-73, 3473A-C. 
3474; see also Chequer Alley (Division II); Red Lion Court. CripE and FINSBURY; Three Leg Court 
Whitecross Street neighbourhood, CripE and FINSBURY: Lo 3433A (at y l corner Of WHITECROSS STREET) 
Whitefriars Dock neighbourhood, FarrE (lost beneath Victoria Embankment): Lo 3486 
Whitefriars precinct, Fleet Street, FarrE: Lo 3475-76, 3478. 3478A, 3479-81, 3482A, 3483-85, 3487; see also 
Lyme Wharf; Watermans Lane 

Whitefriars precinct: The Gate neighbourhood, Fleet Street, FarrE: (see Note 1 1 and pi, 12, 14) 

Whitegate Alley, BishE (subsequently Widegate Street): Lo 273, 281 
White's Alley, FarrE and HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER see Division II 
Wiggin’s Quay neighbourhood. Bill ( lost beneath The Custom House): Lo 3094 

Windmill Court, Coleman Street, ColemSt (/<WJ)/Windmill Court, Old Jewry, ColemSt (/©j/)/Windmill Court, 
Snow Hill, FarrE: Lo 3500 

Windmill Court, Snow Hill, FarrE (subsequently Holborn Viaduct etc,): Lo 2904 = 3501, 3502 

Wood Street: northern part otherwise Little Wood Street, FarrI & Cripl: Lo 3507, 3510. 3517, 3521-23, 

3530-31; see also Division IV 

11 The Gate neighbourhood, Whitefriars precinct, derives figure in a habit with hood 

from the following Norweb specimen: Rev. *wn. . ,te ♦rRir.RS«OAi t; around *w*|i*a 

Obv. ♦lAMlls <w>ATEKS*AT* around a Friar: a standing Tire first word on the reverse may be WNGi-.Tli. (pi. 12, 14) 
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Wood Street: southern part otherwise Great Wood Street, FarrI & Cripl: Lo 3S05-06, 3508-09. 3511-14, 
35I4A, 3515-16, 3517A, 3518-19, 3519A, 3520, 3526-29, 3532, 3534; see also Division IV 
Woolchurch Market 5ee Stocks Market 


II. Metropolitan Middlesex 

The names are collected in chains of references originating in the metropolitan boroughs of Bethnal Green, 
Finsbury, Holborn, Islington, St Pancras, Shoreditch, Stepney and Westminster 

Abbey Gate see Westminster: 'Abbey Gate’ 

Air Street, Piccadilly (district). WESTMINSTER: Lo 12A (are STREET) 

Artichoke Lane, Hermitage neighbourhood, Wapping, STEPNEY (lost beneath London Docks): Lo 102A (in 

HARTY|CHOAKE|LANE NEER£|THE| ARMITAGE) 

‘Arundel Garden’ i.e. ? Arundel Place, The Strand, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Arundel Street): Lo 103 
Backside St Clement’s see St Clement Danes neighbourhood 
Baldwin’s Gardens, HOLBORN: Lo 106 
Balis Wharf see Shadwell: ‘Balis Wharf 

Bear Yard, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 651 

Bedford Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 156, 156A, 157-61 

Bedfordbury, Covent Garden neighbourhood (see Note 12), WESTMINSTER: Lo 152A (covent garden 

BEDFORD berrye), 153 (in BED|FORD berey IN S T martin), 154, 154A, 155; see also Chandos Street 

Bell Lane, Spitalfields, STEPNEY: Lo 169C (bell lane neare SPITTLE peild) 

Bell Wharf neighbourhood, Shadwell, STEPNEY: Mx 176 

Bell Yard, FINSBURY and CITY: CripE see Division I 

Bell Yard, WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE see Division I 

BETHNAL GREEN see Brick Lane; Cock Lane; Thieving Lane; Wheler Street 

Black Moor Street, Drury Lane, WESTMINSTER and HOLBORN: Lo 354A (blackamor 1 STR) 

Black Moor Street neighbourhood; Lo 887 

Bloomsbury, HOLBORN: Lo 356-57, 359A, 360, 365; see also King Street otherwise Kingsgate Street 
Bloomsbury Market, HOLBORN: Lo 358-59, 361-62, 362A, 363-64 
Blue Anchor Alley see Old Street: ‘Blue Anchor Alley' 

Bluegate Field, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 2370 

Boswell Court, HOLBORN (subsequently Boswell Street): Lo 371 

Bow Street, WESTMINSTER: Lo 389-90, 390A, 391-92, 392A, 393, 7744 

Bowling Alley, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Tufton Street: northern end): Mx 244, 253A (in Y fc BOVLING 
alley westwinster (sic)) 

Brewers Yard neighbourhood. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1605 = Mx 246, 2976 

Brick Lane. Old Street, FINSBURY (subsequently Central Street)/Brick Lane, Spitalfields, STEPNEY and 

BETHNAL GREEN: Lo 410-13, 413A, 414 

Brick Lane, Spitalfields, STEPNEY and BETHNAL GREEN: Lo 409 

Bridges Street. Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 743. 745A (j K BRIDGE street COVE N G- 
RD V ). 746 

Broad Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2763 

Broad Sanctuary Gatehouse neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2764 
‘Bruits Yard" see Brewers Yard 

Bulwark, Tower Hill, STEPNEY (see Note 13): Lo 448-49 
Bulwark Gate neighbourhood, STEPNEY: Lo 445—17 

Butcher Row, Temple Bar neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER (lost): Lo 452-55 
Cabbage Lane, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Castle Lane): Mx 254 
Cage see Si Katharine’s: ’The Cage’ 

Cannon Row see Channel Row 

Castle Street, Long Acre neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Shelton Street): Lo 479 
Castle Street, Piccadilly (district), WESTMINSTER: Lo 481; see also Division IV 
The Causeway in St Giles see Division IV 


’ Covent Garden had been in the parish of St Martin in 
the Fields until 1645 (F.A. Youngs. Guide to tlic Local 
Administrative Units of England (London. 1979-91). i. 34) ). 
11 The Bulwark: ’Edward the fourth fortified the tower of 


London, and inclosed with brieke ... a ccrtaine pcccc of 
ground, taken oul of Ihc Tower hill, west from the Lion 
lower, now called the bulwarke (Stow. i. 49). 



Chancery Lane, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE: Lo 491-95, 495A, 496, 497-500, (500A 
see Charterhouse Square), 501-09, 511-13, 515-18, (519 see Mitcheldean, GLOUCESTERSHIRE), 520, 
522-23, 523 A, 525-29; see also Chancery Lane neighbourhood (Division I); Cursitor’s Alley; Lincoln’s Inn. . 
Rolls Office; Southampton Buildings; White’s Alley 

Chandos Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Chandos Place and William 
IV Street): Lo 529A (SB ANDES STREETE), 530-35, 535A (SHANDAY STREET), 536 
Channel Row, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Cannon Row): Lo 457 
Chap Street see Westminster: ‘Chap Street’ 

Chapel neighbourhood see Tothill ‘Side’: 'Chapel' neighbourhood 

Charing Cross neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 537-38, 540-41, 543-45, 547-48, 550, 552-54, 2290, 
2957, 3008; see also Castle Street (Division IV); Hog Lane (Division IV); The Mews 

Charles Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 559A (Cma RUES STREETE IN COVEN 
Garden), 555 (see Note 14) 

Charterhouse Lane, FINSBURY ( subsequently Charterhouse Street): Lo 556-70 

Charterhouse Square, FINSBURY: Lo ?500A (now aty' Coffee hou. . ,\in Charte-\ I ■ . . (t.e. ?Charterhouse)), 
570A 

Chequer Alley, Whitecross Street, FINSBURY (subsequently Chequer Street): Lo 604A (CM eke r ally in 
white|CROSS STREET). 604B (CHECKER aly in w rr -CROS STREET); see also Moorfields: ‘Chequer Alley' 
Chiswell Street, FINSBURY: Lo 620-23, 623A, (624 see Cheshunt Street, Cheshunt parish, HERT- 
FORDSHIRE), 625-30, 630 A, 631; see also Finsbury Yard 

Church Lane, Whitechapel, STEPNEY (subsequently Back Church Lane and White Church Lane): Lo 637 
(CHVRCH lane near wel CLOS), 640 = 3427; see also Division IV 
Church Street, St Giles in the Fields parish, HOLBORN: Lo 2505 
Churchyard Gate see Westminster: ‘Churchyard Gate’ 

Clare Market, WESTMINSTER (previously New Market): Lo 643. 645-46, (646A see Newmarket. SUFFOLK 
and CAMBRIDGESHIRE), 646B (IN THE NEW market), 647A (‘New Market’), (650A see Newmarket, 
SUFFOLK and CAMBRIDGESHIRE), 652, 655-56; see also Bear Yard; ‘Clare’ (Division IV); Clare Street; 
Gibbons Street; Holies Street; Houghton Street; Peter Street; St Clement's Lane; Stanhope Street; Vere Street 
Clare Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 642, 644, 647-19, 653-54 
Clarendon House neighbourhood, Piccadilly (district), WESTMINSTER: Lo 656A 
Clement’s Well see St Clement’s Well 

Clerkenwell, FINSBURY: Lo 657-58, 662-63, 666; see also St John Street; St John’s. . .; Smithfield Bars. . .; 
Swan Alley, St John Street. . .; Three Fox Court 
Clerkenwell Close, FINSBURY: Lo 659, 659A, 664, 668 
Clerkenwell Fields, FINSBURY (lost): Lo 659B, 661 

Clerkenwell Green, FINSBURY: Lo 660, 665, 667, 669; see also Mutton Lane 

Coal Stairs neighbourhood. Lower Shadwell, STEPNEY: Lo 700A (at COL Steyrs), Mx 170, 172A (in 
SHAD| WELL AT COLE STARES), 176A (AT COALE STAIRS IN LOWER SHADWELL) 

Cock Alley, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 3329 

Cock Lane neighbourhood, Shoreditch (street), SHOREDITCH and BETHNAL GREEN (subsequently 

Boundary Street and Redchurch Street): Lo 694; see also Division IV 

‘Cock Row, Wapping’ (Lo 3316A) see Cook Row, Bury St Edmunds, SUFFOLK 

Cockpit, Whitehall Palace. WESTMINSTER: Lo 699 

Covent Garden, WESTMINSTER: Lo 736-42, 742A, 745; see also Bedford Street; Bedfordbury; Bow Street; 
Bridges Street; Chandos Street; Charles Street; Hart Street; Henrietta Street; King Street, Covent Garden; 
Maiden Lane; New Street, Covent Garden & neighbourhood; Russell Street; ‘St Paul’s Market’ (Division IV) 
Cow Cross neighbourhood, FINSBURY: Lo 746A, 747, 747A, 748-49. 749A, 750, 750A, 751-53 , 753A. 
754-56, 756A, 757-58, 758A. 759-61, 76IA, 762-63; see also Falconers Alley: Sharp’s Alley; Turnmill Street 
Crown Court, Russell Street, WESTMINSTER: Lo 805A, 806-07 

Cursitor’s Alley, Chancery Lane, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE ( subsequently Cursitor 
Street): Lo 818-22 

Dagger Alley neighbourhood, Turnmill Street, FINSBURY: Lo 3240 

Dean & Flower Street, Spitalfields, STEPNEY (subsequently Flower & Dean Street): Lo 828 
Dirty Lane, Long Acre, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Arne Street): (see Note 15) 


14 Charles Street: On the assumption that Lo 555 is 
pre-Rcstoration, it may be attributed to Charles Street in 
Covcnt Garden, named for Charles I; Charles Street in 
Finsbury (probably), and Charles Street in St James’s, were 
named for Charles II (English Place-Name Society, pp. 97, 
177). 


15 Dirty Lane, Long Acre, derives from the following 
Specimen: Obv. oeoROELveuiKE 1664 around a Crown over 
two crosses Rev. long aker in around dirtie/i anr (Whii- 
more incorporating Lickey Coins. Priced catalogue of coins, 
tokens <5 medallions , May 1987, p. 10; and Michael Dick- 
inson). 
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Drury Lane, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 857-64. 864A, 865-67, 867A, 870, 870A, 871, 87IA. 
872-74, 876, 877B, 878A, 881-83, 883A, 884-86 (887 see Black Moor Street neighbourhood); see also Black 
Moor Street; Great Queen Street; Little Drury Lane; Parkers Lane; Theatre Royal; White Hart Yard; White 
Horse Yard; Wych Street 

Drury Lane neighbourhood. The Strand, WESTMINSTER; Lo 877A (drvry lane end strand), 879 
Duck Lane, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Victoria Street): Lo 891; see also Division IV 
Durham Yard. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 897-99 
Eagle Court. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2982 
Eagle Street. HOLBORN: Lo 900 

East Smithfield, STEPNEY: Lo 901-02, 904-13, 915-22, 922A, 923-39, 940 = 2870, 94 M3, 943A, 944-46, 

946A, 947-50. 950A-B, 951-53, 953A. 954, 954A. 955-57; see also Flemish Churchyard; Great Garden: 

Green’s Rents (Division IV); Helmet Court; Marlow’s Rents; Maypole Alley (Division IV); Nightingale Lane; 

Parrot Alley; St Katharine’s. . .; Saltpetre Yard; Swan Alley 

Execution Dock neighbourhood, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 3297, 3330, 3341 

Falconers Alley, Cow Cross neighbourhood, FINSBURY (lost): Lo 970 

Fashion Street. Spitalfields. STEPNEY: Lo 971. 972 = 2932 

FINSBURY see also Bell Yard; Charterhouse. . .; Chiswell Street; Clerkenwell. . Cow Cross; Garden 
Alley; Golden Lane; Goswell Street; Hartshorn Court; Hockley in the Hole; Moortields; Moorgate Without; 
Old Street; Turnmill Street; in Division I, Grub Street. Moor Lane, Moorgate. . ., Whitecross Street; in 
Division IV. Hog Lane, Vinegar Yard 
Finsbury, FINSBURY: Lo 1038-44 

Finsbury Yard, Chiswell Street, FINSBURY (lost): Lo 1037 

Flemish Churchyard, STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine's Docks etc.): Lo 1105A (in flimich CIIVRCII 
yard), 1105B, 1 106-07 

Flower & Dean Street see Dean & Flower Street 
Fountain Lane see Division IV 

Fox Lane. Shadwell. STEPNEY (subsequently Glamis Road): Mx 172, 179 (IN FOXES lanf. in shadwell), 186 

French Alley, Goswell Street, FINSBLIRY (lost): Lo 1187 

French Alley neighbourhood, Goswell Street: Lo 1186 

Frier’s Court. Redmead Lane. Wapping, STEPNEY (lost): Lo 2390 

Fuller’s Rents. High Holborn, HOLBORN: Lo 1 137 (fulwoods Rents in holbokn), 1 138: see also Division IV 
Garden Alley, Clerkenwell. FINSBURY ( subsequently Britton Street): Lo 1 140 (S 1 IONESES GARDEN ALYE), 
1141 

Garden House .see Piccadilly (district): The Garden House 
George Yard, King Street, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1145-18 

‘Gibbons Street’. Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER (see Note 16): Lo 1148A (GIBON STREET IN 
NEWMARKETT) 

Glasshouse Hall i.e. ?Glass House, Glass House Yard. Goodman's Yard, STEPNEY and CITY: Ports: Lo 
1155 

Golden Lane, FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 

Goodman's Yard. Whitechapel, STEPNEY and The Minories, CITY ; Ports: Lo 1 180, 1 180 A, 1181-83; see also 
Glasshouse Hall 

Goswell Street. FINSBURY (subsequently Goswell Road): Lo 1185, 1188-91, 1 191 A, 1192-93. 1 1 93 A ; see also 
French Alley; Rotten Row 
‘Gown Alley' see Gun Alley 

Gravel Lane see New Gravel Lane; Old Gravel Lane 

Gray’s Inn Gateway neighbourhood, High Holborn, HOLBORN: Lo 1234-39; see also Holborn (street): 
George Yard (Division I) 

Gray’s Inn Gateway neighbourhood. King’s Way (subsequently Theobalds Road). HOLBORN; Lo 1239A (AT 
GRAYES INN GATE Y'- KINGS HIGH WAY) (pi. 12, 15) 

Gray's Inn Lane, HOLBORN and ST PANCRAS (subsequently Gray’s Inn Road): Lo 1240-41, 1241 A. 
1242A, 1244. 1246-48, 1248A. 1249-52, 1252A, 1255; ree also Rose and Crown Court 
Gray's Inn Lane neighbourhood, HOLBORN and ST PANCRAS; Lo 1242—13. 1245, 1253 
Great Garden, St Katharine's. STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine’s Docks): Lo 1261-63 
Great Queen Street, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 1264-67 


gidon street in newmarkett. I.e. m Clare Market, 
may derive from Charles Gibbons (d. 1668). whose Tennis 
Court, Ihc site of the first Theatre Royal ( 1660-63), was on a 
narrow street leading from Verc Street lo West Row. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields (H.B Wheatley. London Past and 


Present (London. 1891). it 1 1 17— X; Survey oj London. vol. 
.v.v.vr: The Theatre Royal. Orurv Lane, and The Royal Opera 
House, Covent Carden (London, 1970). p 9). The token 
appears lo supply its name: Gibbons Street 
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Great Sentry see Broad Sanctuary 

Great Tower Hill, STEPNEY ( subsequently Tower Hill): Lo 3193-94, 3195A-C, 3198-99, 3199B; see also 
Bulwark, , Still Yard; Tower Postern 
Great Turnstile Alley see Turnstile 

Green Bank, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 3279, 3310, 3321B, 3343 (vpon the green banck in wappin) 

Green’s Rents see Division IV 

Grub Street, FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 

Gun Alley, Wapping, STEPNEY (lost): Lo 3352 

Gun Yard see Division IV 

Harrow Alley, Whitechapel, STEPNEY (lost): Lo 3396 

Hart Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Floral Street): Lo 1314 

Hartshorn Court, FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 

Hartshorn Lane, The Strand, WESTMINSTER (lost): Lo 1314B-C. 1315A 

Hartshorn Lane: ‘Lime Wharf, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1316 

Hartshorn Lane neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1315, 1317 

Hatton Garden, Holborn (street), HOLBORN: Lo 1318-19, 1321-23, 1325-31 

Hatton Garden neighbourhood, Holborn (street), HOLBORN and CITY: FarrE: Lo 1425 

Hatton Wall neighbourhood, HOLBORN: Lo 1320, 1324, 1331 A, 1332 

Hawdon House see Heydon House 

The Haymarket, Piccadilly (district), WESTMINSTER: Lo 1333-37, 2241 

Helmet Court, Butcher Row, East Smithfield, STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine's Docks): Lo 1339 = 2613; 
see also ‘Helman Court' (Division IV) 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1340-41 

Hermitage Bridge, Wapping, STEPNEY and Rosemary Lane see Division I: Rosemary Lane and Hermitage 
Bridge 

Hermitage Bridge neighbourhood, Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently Swing Bridge, Hermitage Entrance): 
Lo 1345, 1347 

Hermitage Bridge neighbourhood: ‘Lyme Wharf: Lo 1344 

Hermitage Dock, Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently Hermitage Entrance): Lo 1348A 

The Hermitage neighbourhood, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 1342-43, 1346; see also Artichoke Lane; Frier’s 

Court 

Hermitage Stairs neighbourhood, Wapping High Street, STEPNEY: Lo 1348 
‘Hermitage Yard’ (Lo 1348B) see Armitage Yard (Division IV) 

Heydon House, Heydon otherwise Haydon Yard, The Minories, STEPNEY (subsequently Haydon Square, 
Haydon Street): Lo 1939 

Hicks Hall neighbourhood, St John Street, Clerkenwell, FINSBURY: Lo 1348C (hiks hall), 2730B (at S t 
PETERS LANE NEAR H1XES HAL) (pi. 12, 16) 

High Holborn, HOLBORN: Lo 1358, 1367, 1372, 1378, 1383, 1390, 1405-06, 1416, 1419A, 1432 = 1449, 1441, 
1447, 1447A, 1449 A, 1454, 1462-63, 1477-79, 1481, 1483, 1489; see also Fuller's Rents; Gray’s Inn Gateway, 
High Holborn; Kings Gate; Middle Row; Newton Street; Turnstile; Warwick House 
The Highway see Ratcliffe Highway 

Hockley in the Hole, FINSBURY (subsequently Farringdon Road): Lo 1352-54 

Hog Lane neighbourhood, SHOREDITCH (subsequently Worship Street): Lo 1356A (y l 3 COVLTES. HOGGE 
lane end, see Note 17); see also Division IV 

HOLBORN see Baldwin’s Gardens; Bloomsbury. . .; Boswell Court; Chancery Lane; Cursitor’s Alley; Drury 
Lane; Eagle Street; Gray’s Inn. . .; Great Queen Street; Hatton Garden; Hatton Wall; High Holborn; 
Holborn (street) (Division I); Holborn Hill (Division 1); King’s Gate; Leather Lane; Lewknors Lane; Lincoln’s 
Inn; Little Queen Street; Perpool Lane; Princes Street (Division IV); Saffron Hill; St Giles in the Fields; 
Turnstile; Warwick House; Wild Street 

Holies Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1492-93 
Holy Trinity Minories, Whitechapel, STEPNEY; Lo 1925 

Holywell Court, Holywell Lane, SHOREDITCH: Lo 2810, 2834A (of holy|well COvrt in shorditch) 
Holywell Lane, SHOREDITCH: Lo 2812 

Holywell Street, SHOREDITCH (subsequently Shoreditch High Street)/Holywell Street, WESTMINSTER 
(subsequently Aldwych): Lo 1495; see also ‘Holloway Street’ (Division IV) 

Houghton Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1503-04 

Iron Gate neighbourhood, Tower Hill and St Katharine’s, STEPNEY ( subsequently Tower Bridge Approach): 
Lo 1536 A (AT IRON GATE), 1538-42, 1542A (NERE IRON GATE), 1543, 1543 A (AT THE -RON GATE), 1544-49 


17 The Three Colts have been noted at Hog Lane, Shoreditch (P.D. Greenall). 



[rongate Stairs neighbourhood, STEPNEY: Lo 1537 
ISLINGTON see Maiden Lane (Division IV) 

Ivy Bridge neighbourhood, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2952 

King Street, Covent Garden neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1579-83; see also Division IV 
King Street. Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently Prusom Street): Lo 1584-87; see also Division IV 
King Street, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Whitehall): Lo 1588-93, 1593A, 1594-1604, 1606-14, 1615 - Mx 
249, 1616. 1619-22, 1625; see also Brewers Yard; Cockpit; George Yard: Thieving Lane; Tilt Yard; Whitehall 
(street ) ; and see Division IV 

King Street otherwise Kingsgate Street, Bloomsbury. HOLBORN (subsequently Southampton Row): Lo 366 
(KINGS STRFF.T IN BLOOMSBVRY), 2044-45, 2514, 2514A (NF.W KINO STR ST GILESES IN THE FEILDS) 

Kings Gate neighbourhood. HOLBORN (subsequently Southampton Row): Lo 1362-64, 1379, 1452-53. 1468 
King's Way, HOLBORN (subsequently Theobalds Road): Gray's Inn Gateway see Gray's Inn Gateway, King's 
Way 

'Lasson Street' (Lo 2932) see Fashion Street 
Leather Lane, HOLBORN and CITY: FarrE: Lo 1704 

Lewknors Lane. HOLBORN (subsequently Macklin Street): Lo 1857. 1857A. 1858 
Lime Wharf see Hartshorn Lane: 'Lime Wharf ; Hermitage Bridge neighbourhood: 'Lyme Wharf 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 1706B (in lincolns inn feilds in st gil.ses), 
I706C; see also Post House 

Lincoln’s Inn Gate neighbourhood, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 1707 
Little Drury Lane, WESTMINSTER and HOLBORN: Lo 868-69, 875. 878. 880. 880A 
Little Minories, STEPNEY (subsequently Church Street. Minories): Lo 1920. 193(1. 1937. 1948 
Little Queen Street, HOLBORN (subsequently Kingswav): Lo 1735 

Little Tower Hill, STEPNEY (subsequently Tower Hill): Lo 1740-48. 1748A, 1749, 1749A. 1750; see also 
Victualline Office 

Lolsworth” Lane, Spitalfields. STEPNEY (lost): Lo 1751 

Long Acre, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1775-76, 1778-81. 1781 B. 1782-84, 1784A, 1785. 1786A. 1787-90. 
1790A-B. 1791-94, 1795A. 1796-1802, 1 804-06; see also Castle Street (Division IV); Dirty Lane; Mercer Street 
'Long Acre Conduit’ neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1806A (ATTHECONDVIT BY LONG ACRE) 

Long Acre neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1777. 1781 A (against LONG AKER end). 1795, 1803 

Long Alley, Moorfields (to Hog Lane off Norton Folgate). FINSBURY and SHOREDITCH: Lo 1807-12. 2083 

The Long Woolstaple, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Bridge Street): Lo 3539 

Longditch. WESTMINSTER (subsequently Princes Street etc.): Lo 1813-15 

Lower Shadwell. STEPNEY: Mx 175. 184: see also Coal Stairs 

Luteners I-ane see Lewknors Lane 

Lyon’s Inn neighbourhood. The Strand. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1859, 2456 

Maiden Lane. Covent Garden. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1865A (viaydf.n i aine coven garden); see also 
Division IV 

The Market Place see Westminster: 'The Market Place' 

Market Street. Abbey neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER (subsequently llorseferrv Road)/Market Street. St 
James's, WESTMINSTER (subsequently St Alban's Street): (Lo 1876-78 see Mark vale. HERTFORDSHIRE 
and BEDFORDSHIRE) 

Marlow’s Rents. STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine's Docks): Lo 1879 

Maypole in the Strand neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2961-63. 2966A. 2970-71. 2975. 2983 
Mercer Street, Long Acre. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1886-87 

The Mew'S neighbourhood. Charing Cross. WESTMINSTER (subsequently Trafalgar Square): Lo 539, 542. 

546, 549, 549A (atthe mewes gate), 550A (against y 1 mews charing cross), 551 

Middle Row, High Holborn. HOLBORN: Lo 1365A. 1387. 1420. 1443. 1448. I466A. 1485. 2509 (IN STGILESES 

MIDDELL ROW) 

Middle Row neighbourhood. Kish Holborn. HOLBORN: Lo 1431 
Middle Shadwell. Shadwell, STEPNEY: Mx 173 
Milford Lane. The Strand. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1897-1900 
Millbank. WESTMINSTER: Lo 1905-09 
Minories. STEPNEY and CITY see Division I 

Monmouth Street. Spitalfields. STEPNEY (subsequently Truman Hanbury Buxton & Co.'s Black Eagle 
Brewery): Lo 1952A 

Moor Lane. FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 

Moorfields. FINSBURY and SI IOREDITCII (subsequently Finsbury Circus etc. ): Lo 1953. 1955-56. 1960-63; 
see also Long Alley: Upper Moorfields: and in Division I. Little Moorfields. Old Bethlehem Hospital: Petty 
France Gate; The Postern 
Moorfields: ‘Chequer Alley’: Lo 604 
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Moorfields: 'New Cheapside’: Lo 1979-85 

Moorgate neighbourhood, FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 

Moorgate Without, FINSBURY: Lo 1965 

Mutton Lane, Clerkenwell Green, FINSBURY ( lost ): Lo 1977, 1977A (over against CI.arkenwel), 1978 
New Cheapside see Moorfields: ‘New Cheapside’ 

New Crane neighbourhood, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 1986-89, 1989A, 1990-95 

New Exchange neighbourhood, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1996-99, 1999A (‘Under the New 
Exchange’), 2000, 2000A, 2001-06; see also The Strand: 'The Round Court' 

New Gravel Lane, Ratcliffe and Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 1217-23, 1223A, 1224-27 
New Gravel Lane neighbourhood: Lo 2356 

New Inn neighbourhood, Wych Street, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3542-43 

‘New King Street’ see King Street otherwise Kingsgate Street 

New Market see Clare Market 

‘New Market Street’ (Lo 650) see Vere Street 

New Palace Yard, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Palace Yard): Lo 2046, 2046A (new palicf. westminst), 
2047-53 

New Street, Covent Garden, WESTMINSTER (see Note 18; subsequently New Row): Lo 2054, 2056. 2059. 
2062; see also Division IV 

New Street, St Giles in the Fields, HOLBORN: Lo 2490B, 2495 
Newton Street, High Holborn, HOLBORN: Lo 2067-68 

Nightingale Lane, STEPNEY (subsequently Thomas More Street): Lo 2069-71, 207IA-B, 2072-76 
Norton Folgate, STEPNEY and SHOREDITCH: Lo 2084-88, 2088A, 2089, 2089A, 2090-93; see also Long 
Alley; St Mary Spital 

Old Gravel Lane, Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently Wapping Lane): Lo 1215-16 
Old Palace Yard, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2155-57 
Old Pellmell see Pall Mall 

Old Street, FINSBURY and SHOREDITCH: Lo 2158-62, 2162A-C, 2163, 2165-72; see also Brick Lane 
Old Street, FINSBURY and SHOREDITCH: 'Blue Anchor Alley’: Lo 2164 
Orchard Street, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Abbey Orchard Street): Lo 2173 
Palace Yard see New Palace Yard 

Pall Mall, St James’s, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2174-76, 2176A, 2177-78 

Parkers Lane, Drury Lane, HOLBORN (subsequently Parker Street): Lo 2183-86 

Parrot Alley, East Smithfield, STEPNEY (subsequently Boar’s Head Tavern): Lo 914 

Peacock Alley i.e. ?Peacock Court neighbourhood, Whitechapel, STEPNEY: Lo 3390 

Perpool Lane, Gray’s Inn Road, HOLBORN (subsequently Portpool Lane): Lo 2201-04, 2206 

Perpool Lane neighbourhood, HOLBORN: Lo 2205 

Peter Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2207 

Peter Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER/Peter Street, Millbank, WESTMINSTER/Peter 
Street, Soho, WESTMINSTER/Peter Street, Turnmill Street, FINSBURY: Lo 2208 

Peter Street, Millbank, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Great Peter Street): Lo 2207A (PETER STREET 

WESTMINSTER), 2207B (IN PEETERS STREETE IN WESTMINSTER), 2209 

Peter's Lane neighbourhood, Clerkenwell, FINSBURY: Hicks Hall see Hicks Hall 

Petticoat Lane, STEPNEY and CITY see Division I 

Petty France, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2226-28; see also Division IV 

Piccadilly (district), WESTMINSTER: Lo 2234-35, 2235A-B, 2236-37, 2237A, 2238-40, 2242-45, 2247; see 
also Air Street; Castle Street (Division IV); Clarendon House; Haymarket 
Piccadilly (district): ‘The Garden House', WESTMINSTER: Lo 2246 
Play House, Drury Lane see Theatre Royal 

'Post House’, ?Lincoln’s Inn Fields, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Uncertain 12 (see Note 19 and pi. 12, 

U) 

Postern at Great Tower Hill see Tower Postern 
Princes Street see Division IV 

Pruson Island, Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently Prusom Street): Lo 2938B (IN SPRVSENS ILELAND) (pi. 12, 

18 ) 


'* See note 12. 

IV ‘Post House': The Norweb specimen of Uncertain 12 
shows that the reading is tiiomas bvtijlr and posit hdvs 
1659 (pi. 12, 17). Its device is a book, and it may be 
attributed to the bookseller Thomas Butler, who flourished 


1656-9 in Lincoln's Inn Fields (H.R. Plomer, A Dictionary 
of the Booksellers and Printers who were at work in England. 
Scotland and Ireland from 1641 to 1667 (London. 1907). p. 
40). 
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Ratcliffe Highway, Wapping, STEPNEY (subsequently The Highway): Lo 2339. 2339A. 2340 , 2343-44, 
2344A-B, 2345, 2346B, 2347-48, 2351-55, 2357, 2360, 2364, 2368-69', 2373; see also Bluegate Field; New 
Gravel Lane; Old Gravel Lane 

Red Lion Court, FINSBURY and CITY: CripE see Division I 
Redmead Lane: Frier’s Court see Frier’s Court 

Rolls Office neighbourhood, Chancery Lane, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE (subse- 
quently Public Record Office): Lo 521 
Rope Walk, Upper Shadweli, STEPNEY: Mx 197, 197A 

Rose and Crown Court, Gray’s Inn Lane, HOLBORN and ST PANCRAS: Lo 1254 
Rosemary Lane. STEPNEY and CITY: Ports see Division I 
Rotten Row, Goswell Street, FINSBURY (subsequently Crescent Row): Lo 2420 
The Round Court see The Strand: 'The Round Court’ 

Russell Street. Covent Garden, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2430-31. 2431 A. 2432-34. 2434A, 2435-37, 2437A. 
2438; see also Crown Court 

Saffron Hill, HOLBORN: Lo 2439, 2439A, 2440-43, 2443A 

St Alban's Street. St James’s, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2444, 2444A 

St Andrew Holborn neighbourhood, HOLBORN and CITY see Division I 

St Ann’s Lane see Division IV 

St Ann’s Street. WESTMINSTER: Mx 245 

St Clement Danes Churchyard. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2467-70; see also Division IV 
St Clement Danes neighbourhood. The Strand. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2458-59, 2459A (‘behind St Clements 
Danes’), 2460-61, 2465 , 2465A (‘behind St Clements Danes’), 2471-72, 2476, 3033; see also Lyon's Inn; 
Milford Lane; St Clement. . (Division IV) 

St Clement Danes parish. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2455 

St Clement’s Lane, Clare Market neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2452, 2474: see also Division IV 
St Clement’s Well neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2477 

St Giles in the Fields parish, HOLBORN; Lo 2481-83, 2483A (in GYLES IN THE FEILDES), 2484-85, 2487-89, 
2491 . 2493-94. 2496-99. 2501- 04, 2506-08. 2510-13; see also Church Street: Drury Lane. King Street otherwise 
Kingsgate Street; Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Middle Row; New Street. St Giles; and in Division IV. The Causeway in 
St Giles; St Giles, . .; St Giles at Fountain Lane end 

Si James Street. Abbey neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER (subsequently Buckingham GateVSt James’s Street. 
St James’s, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2519-20, 2521 = Mx 250. 2523A (‘James Street’), 2525 
St James’s, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2517, 2517A (neers 1 iam|ses), 2518, 2519A (ins 1 iameses), 2522. 2522A = 
Uncertain 50, 2523-24, 2526; see also Pall Mall; St Alban's Street 

St James’s Market, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2527-30, 2532A (IN S T 1AMESIS|MARKET|STREET), 2533, 2537, 
2539-41, 2543-45, 2547. 2550: see also Westminster: The Market Place 

St John Street. Clerkenwell. FINSBURY and CITY: FarrE: Lo 2552, 2552A, 2553-55, 2557-62, 2562A. 

2563-72, 2572A, 2573-85. 2585A, 2586-89; see also Hicks Hall: Swan Alley, St John Street 

St John's Court, Clerkenwell, FINSBURY ( subsequently St John’s Square): Lo 2556 

'St John’s Garden Aliev’ see Garden Alley 

St John's Lane. Clerkenwell. FINSBURY': Lo 2551 

St Katharine’s. East Smithfield, STEPNEY: Lo 2591. 2597-98. 2610. 2612, 2614, 2618, 2618A. 2619, 2621-22, 
2624-25, 2630-31; see also Helmet Court; Iron Gate 
St Katharine’s: ‘The Cage’ neighbourhood: Lo 2617 

St Katharine’s Court. STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine's Docks): Lo 2609. 2611, 2615, 2630A 
St Katharine’s Dock see St Katharine's Wharf 

St Katharine's Lane, STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine’s Docks): Lo 2590, 2593, 2599, 2600 = 2667, 
26024)4, 2606-08, 2620. 2622 A, 2626-28 

St Katharine's Mill ‘Bridge’ neighbourhood, STEPNEY: Lo 2596 
St Katharine's Mill neighbourhood. STEPNEY: Lo 2625A (ATS 1 KATHERNS Mil ) 

St Katharine's Stairs neighbourhood. STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine's Docks): Lo 2594. 2623. 2623A. 
2632 

St Katharine's Wharf neighbourhood. STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine’s Docks): Lo 2592, 2595, 2601. 
2605, 2605A = Uncertain 35, 2616, 2629, 2629A (ATS KATHERNES DOCK) 

St Leonard neighbourhood, Shoreditch High Street. SHOREDITCH: Lo 2816, 2829 
St Martin in the Fields neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2638 

St Martin in the Fields parish, WESTMINSTER. Lo 26.35; see also Bedfordbury; St Martin in the Fields. . . 
(Division IV) 

St Martin's Lane. WESTMINSTER: Lo 2633, 2637; see also Division IV 
St Martin’s Lane neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2669 

St Marv Spital: Gate neighbourhood. Norton Folgatc. SHOREDITCH and Bishopsgate. CITY: BishE: Lo 
2938, 2938A 
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St Mary Whitechapel neighbourhood, Whitechapel, STEPNEY and Aldgate Without, CITY: Ports: 

Lo 93 

ST PANCRAS see Gray’s Inn Lane; Highgate (Division III): Maiden Lane (Division IV) 

St Paul’s Market see Division IV 

‘Saltpetre Yard’ i.e. ?SaItpetre Bank, East Smithfield, STEPNEY: Lo 2741 
The Savoy, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2749 

The Savoy gate neighbourhood. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2742A = 2983A (neare the savo-GATE 
STRAND) 

The Savoy neighbourhood, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2742, 2742B, 2743M4, 2744A, 2745M8 
Sentry Gate see Broad Sanctuary Gatehouse 

Shad well, STEPNEY: Mx 171, 181, (186A see St Nicholas Shambles (Division I)), 189, 192; see also Bell 
Wharf: Fox Lane; Lower Shadwell; Middle Shadwell; Rope Walk; Upper Shadwell 
Shad well: ‘Balis Wharf, STEPNEY (see Note 20): Mx 198 (pi. 12, 19) 

Shadwell Dock neighbourhood, STEPNEY: Mx 177-78, 18SA (at Shadwell dock), 190. 190A, 193-94, 

194A (AT SHADWELL DOCK), 196, 196A (NEAR SHADWELL DOCKE), 204 

'Shadwell Lane' (Mx 179) see Fox Lane 

Shadwell Market see ‘St Paul’s Market’ (Division IV) 

Sharp’s Alley, FINSBURY and CITY: FarrE rec Division I 

Ship Yard. Temple Bar Without, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2773-74: see also Dtvision IV 

Shire Lane, Temple Bar neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE (subsequently new Law Courts): 

Lo 2776-81, 2781A. 2782-87 

SHOREDITCH see also Cock Lane; Hog Lane; Holywell. , Hoxton (Division III); Moorfields; Norton 
Folgate; Old Street 

Shoreditch (street), SHOREDITCH ( subsequently Shoreditch High Street): Lo 2811. 2813, 2813A, 2814-15, 
2817-20, 2820A, 2821-28, 2830-31, 2831 A, 2832-36; see also Cock Lane neighbourhood; Holywell Court; 
Holywell Lane; St Leonard 

Smithfield Bars neighbourhood, FINSBURY and CITY see Division I 
Smithfield Bars Without, FINSBURY: Lo 2885B, 2889-90, 2894-97 

Soho, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2913-15, 2915 A (in SOhoe in fellds next DOreto the red lion) (pi. 12, 20); 
see also Peter Street (Division IV) 

Somerset House neighbourhood, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2953, 2979, 2992 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, HOLBORN: Lo 2922, 2928, 2928A 

Spitalfields, STEPNEY: Lo 2929-3), 2933-37; see also Bell Lane; Brick Lane; Dean & Flower Street; Fashion 
Street; Lolsworth Lane; Monmouth Street; Wentworth Street; Westbury Street; Wheler Street 
Spitalgate see St Mary Spital: Gate 
Sprusens Island see Pruson Island 

Stable Yard, Abbey neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2940 

Stable Yard, St James’s Square, WESTMINSTER/Stable Yard, St James's Street, WESTMINSTER: 
Lo 2939 

Stanhope Street, Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2943—47 
Staple Inn neighbourhood, Hoi born (street), HOLBORN: Lo 1371, 1434 
Star Court, Temple Bar Without, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3073 

STEPNEY see Bethnal Green; East Smithfield; Minories (Division I); Norton Folgate; St Ann’s Lane 
(Division IV); Shadwell. . Spitalfields; Tower Hill; Wapping. . White Hart Yard (Division IV); 
Whitechapel. . and see Division III 
Still Yard, Great Tower Hill, STEPNEY; Lo 3198 

The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2952A-B, 2954, 2954A, 2955 , 2958-60, 2964-69, 2972-74, 2977-78, 
2980-81, 2985-86, 2986A, 2987-88, 2989 A, 2991, 2993-96, 2996A, 2997-3002, 3004-07 , 3010-18; see also 
Arundel Garden; Brewers Yard; Charing Cross; Drury Lane; Durham Yard; Eagle Court; Hartshorn 
Lane. . .; Ivy Bridge; Lyon’s Inn; Maypole; Milford Lane; New Exchange; St Clement Danes. . The Savoy: 
Somerset House; York House 

The Strand: ‘The Round Court': Lo 2421, 2423, 2426-27; see also Round Court. . . (Division IV) 

The Strand: ‘The Round Court’ neighbourhood: Lo 2425, 2428-29. 2429A (baCKE SIDE ye ROVND COVrte) 
Strand Bridge neighbourhood. The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3019, 301 9A, 3020-27 (pi, 12, 21) 

Strutton Ground, WESTMINSTER: Mx 242 

Sun Court neighbourhood, Petticoat Lane, STEPNEY: Lo 3027 A 

Swan Alley, East Smithfield, STEPNEY (lost beneath St Katharine’s Docks etc.)-. Lo 903 


ai 'Balis Wharf. Shadwell. ?otherwisc Balist Wharfe nccted with the Bristol ship builder Francis Bailey or Bavlie 

which occurs c 1641 (Brcti-James, p. 210); or to be con- (Pcpys, ix. 235 and x. 22)7 (pi. 12, 19). 
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Swan Alley, St John Strcet/Goswell Street, Clerkenwell. FINSBURY (subsequently Great Sutton Street): Lo 
3027C (SWAN ALLY IN S T IO N STRE‘T) 

Temple Bar neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER and CITY see Division I 

Temple Bar Without, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3030, 3034-36. 3038-40, 3042-46, 3046A. 3047-51, 3051 A, 
3052-53, 3055-56, 3056A, 3057-58 , 3058A, 3059-62, 3064-69; see also Bell Yard; Butcher Row; Chancery 
Lane; St Clement’s Lane; Ship Yard; Shire Lane; Star Court 

Theatre Royal neighbourhood, Drury Lane, IIOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 877 
Thieving Lane, BETHNAL GREEN (subsequently Globe Road)/Thieving Lane. King Street, WESTMIN- 
STER (subsequently Victoria Street): Lo 3133 
Three Colt Alley see Division IV 
Three Fox Court, FINSBLJRY and CITY see Division I 

Tilt Yard, King Street. WESTMINSTER (subsequently Horse Guards Parade): Lo 3150 
Tothill Fields, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3151 

Tothill ’Side’: 'Chapel - neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER. Lo 3170 

Tothill Street, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3152, 3I52A, 3153-61, 3161A, 3162-69, 3169A, 3171-75 
Tower Ditch, Tower Hill, STEPNEY: Lo 3178-81, 3183-84. 3184A 

Tower Ditch neighbourhood, Tower Hill, STEPNEY: Lo 3182, 3183A (by tower ditch side) 

Tower Dock, Tower Hill, STEPNEY: Lo 3190 

Tower Dock neighbourhood. Tower Hill. STEPNEY: Lo 3188-89. 3191-92 

Tower Hill i.e. Great Tower Hill/Little Tower Hill, STEPNEY and CITY: Lo 3192A, 3196-97, 3198A. 
3200-02; see also Great Tower Hill; Gun Yard (Division IV); Iron Gate. . Little Tower Hill; Tower Ditch; 
Tower Dock: Tower of London; Tower Postern: Tower Stairs; Tower Wharf; Victualling Office 
The Tower of London, Tower Hill. STEPNEY: Lo 3176-77 

Tower Postern neighbourhood. Great Tower Hill. STEPNEY: Lo 3196A. 3199A (NEEKE y 1 POSTERN AT G 1 
TOWER HILL) 

Tower Stairs neighbourhood, Tower Hill, STEPNEY: Lo 3185 
Tower Wharf, Tower Hill, STEPNEY: Lo 3186-87 
Trinitv Minories see Holv Trinity Minories 

Turnmill Street, Cow Cross. FINSBURY: Lo 3238-39. 3241-44. 3244A, 3245-51. 3251A, 3252-58: see also 
Dagger Alley; Peter Street (Division IV) 

Turnstile, HOLBORN (subsequently Great Turnstile): Lo 1382A, 3259-60, 3260A (IN T-RNE STILE ally), 
3261, 3261 A (‘Turnstile Alley Holborn’), 3263 
Turnstile neighbourhood, HOLBORN: Lo 3262, 3264 
Tuthill. . ., Tuttil. . Tuttle. . . see Tothill. . . 

Upper Moorfields, FINSBURY (subsequently Finsburv Square): Lo 1959 

Upper Shadwell. STEPNEY (subsequently The Highway): Mx 169A, 171A-B, 174, 180, 182-83, 185, 187-88, 
191, 195. 199-201, 201 A. 202-03, 205. 205A: see also Rope Walk 

Vere Street, Clare Market neighbourhood. WESTMINSTER: Lo 7641A (‘Newmarket St’), 650 = 3266, 
3264A, 3267, 3267A 

Vere Street neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3265 

Victualling Office. Little Tower Hill. STEPNEY and CITY (subsequently The Royal Mint): Lo 3195 
Vinegar Yard see Division IV 
Waneforth Street see Wentworth Street 

Wapping. STEPNEY: Lo 3277, 3280, 3282. 3285, 3285A, 3287-90, 3292-96, 3298, 3300-01 , 3303-05. 3307-08, 
3312-13, 3315, 3315A, 3316, 3318-19, 3321. 3321A. 3325, 3326A. 3331, 3334-36 , 3340, 3346A, 3347-48, 3351. 
3355; see also Bluegate Field; Cock Alley: Execution Dock; Frier's Court; Green Bank; Gun Alley; 
Hermitage. . .; King Street: New Crane: Pruson Island: Ratcliffe Highway; Three Colt Aliev (Division IV); 
Well Alley 

Wapping: 'Cock Row’ (Lo 3316A) see Cook Row, Bury St Edmunds, SLIFFOLK 
Wapping Chapel neighbourhood, STEPNEY': Lo 3295A, 3324 

Wapping Dock neighbourhood. STEPNEY (subsequently Wapping High Street): Lo 3278. 3284. 3317. 3332, 
3333B, 3337. 3353 

Wapping New Stairs neighbourhood. STEPNEY: Lo 3273A, 3276, 3299, 3302, 3326-28, 3342. 3344, 3351A 
‘Wapping New Wall’ (Lo 3343) see Green Bank 
Wapping Old Stairs neighbourhood, STEPNEY: Lo 3275 

Wapping Wall. STEPNEY: Lo 3273-74, 3281. 3281 A, 3283. 3286. 3291, 3306. 3311 , 3314, 3315B. 3320, 3322, 
3333. 3338-39. 3345-46. 3349-50, 335IB. 3354 
Warwick House neighbourhood, HOLBORN: Lo 1426 

Well Alley, Wapping, STEPNEY: Lo 3303 A (in wei. ally in w aping), 3323, 3333A (IN well alley in wap) 
Well Close. The Minories. STEPNEY (subsequently Wellclose Square): Lo 3372 (well close stile); see also 
Church Lane 
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Wentworth Street, Spitalfields, STEPNEY: Lo 3272, 3373-76, 3503 (see Note 21) 

Westbury Street, Spitalfields, STEPNEY ( subsequently Quaker Street): Lo 3376A (westbery street) 
WESTMINSTER see also Charing Cross; Clare Market; Covent Garden; Drury Lane; King Street; 
Knightsbridge (Division III); Long Acre. , Piccadilly; St Clement. . St James’s. . .; St Martin in the 
Fields; St Martin’s Lane; Soho; The Strand. . .; Temple Bar Without; Wood Street (Division IV) 
Westminster: ‘Abbey Gate’ neighbourhood: Mx 238 

Westminster: (Abbey neighbourhood), WESTMINSTER: Mx 239, 241, 243, 247M8, 251-53, 255; sec also 
Bowling Alley; Broad Sanctuary. . .; Cabbage Lane; Channel Row; Duck Lane; Longditch; Millbank; New 
Palace Yard; Old Palace Yard; Orchard Street; Peter Street, Millbank; Petty France; St Ann’s Street; St James 
Street; Stable Yard; Strutton Ground; Thieving Lane; Tothill. . .; Woolstaple 

Westminster: ‘Chap Street' i.e. ? Chapel Street subsequently Caxton Street/?Chapel Street subsequently Great 

Chapel Street: Mx 240 

Westminster: 'Churchyard Gate': Lo 641 

Westminster: ‘The Market Place’: Lo 2531-32, 2534, 2538, 2542, 2546, 2548-49 

Westminster and ‘Mar Lane’ i.e. ?Mark Lane, CITY/?St Martin’s Lane, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2535-36 = 
2672A 

Wheler Street, Spitalfields, STEPNEY and BETHNAL GREEN: Lo 3377-83 
White Hart Yard see also Division IV 

White Hart Yard, Drury Lane, WESTMINSTER: Lo 3492, 3495, 3495A 
White Horse Yard, Drury Lane, WESTMINSTER: Lo 876 

Whitechapel, STEPNEY: Lo 3384, 3384A, 3385-89, 3391-94, 3394A, 3395, 3395A, 3396-3404, 3404A, 
3405-07, 3410-13, 3413A, 3415. 3415A-B, 3416- 21, 3421 A. 3422-24, 3424A. 3425, 3428-31; see also Church 
Lane; Goodman's Yard; Harrow Alley; Hog Lane (Division IV); Holy Trinity Minories; Peacock Alley; 
Petticoat Lane (Division I); St Mary Whitechapel 

Whitechapel Bars neighbourhood, Whitechapel High Street, STEPNEY and Aldgate High Street, CITY: 

Ports: Lo 3408-09, 3426 

Whitechapel Church see St Mary Whitechapel 

Whitecross Street, FINSBURY and CITY sec Division I 

Whitehall (street), WESTMINSTER: (Lo 3487A see Willenhall, STAFFORDSHIRE), Lo 3488-89 
White’s Alley, Chancery Lane, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER and CITY: FarrE: Lo 496A 
Wild Street & neighbourhood, HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER: Lo 3498A, 3499 
Winford Street see Wentworth Street 
Wood Street see Division IV 

The Woolstaple, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Bridge Street): Lo 3537- 38, 3540; see also Long Woolstaple 
Wych Street, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Aldwych etc.): Lo 3541, 3543A-B; see also Maypole Alley 
(Division IV); New Inn neighbourhood 

York House neighbourhood, The Strand, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2956, 2984, 2989, 3003, 3009 


III. Rural Middlesex 

Acton: Mx 1-7 

Blackwall Stairs neighbourhood, Poplar chapelry: Lo 354B, 355 

Bow, Stepney parish: Mx 8-11, (11A see Bow otherwise Nymet Tracey, DEVON), 12A 
Bow Bridge neighbourhood. Stepney parish and West Ham parish, ESSEX: Mx 12 
Brentford see New Brentford; Old Brentford 
Bromley: Mx 21B (in bromly by bow), 21C 
Chelsea: Mx 23, 24, 27, 29; see also Little Chelsea 

Chelsea College ( subsequently The Royal Hospital), Chelsea parish: Mx 22, 23A, 25, 28 

Chiswick: Mx 30-37; see also Turnham Green 

Clapton, Hackney parish: Mx 38 

Coin brook see BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Coopers’ Company’s School neighbourhood, Ratcliffe, Stepney parish: Lo 2361, 2754; see also Schoolhouse 
Lane 


Jl Wentworth Street: Since this occurs as Wemford Street 
(Ogilby and Morgan; Morgan), it seems reasonable to 
attribute to Wentworth Street not only the tokens reading 
wf.ntworth stkeetiE) (Lo 3373-74), but also those reading 


WENTFORTH STREET (Lo 3376). WANEFORTII STREET (Lo 
3272). WENTFORD STREET (Lo 3375), and WINFORD STREET 
(Lo 3503). 
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Cranford: Mx 39 

Duke Shore, Limehouse: Mx 149 

Ealing: Great Ealing in see Great Ealing; Old Brentford in see Old Brentford 
Edgware, Kingsbury parish: Mx 40A = Gloucestershire 75 (fix; worth) 

Edmonton: Mx 41, 43—44, 44A-C; see also Palmer’s Green; South Street 
Elstree see HERTFORDSHIRE 
Enfield: Mx 45—47; see also Ponders End 

Enfield and St Ives see HUNTINGDONSHIRE: St Ives and Tnfeild’ 

The Ferry see Fulham; Hackney Ferry 
Fig Tree Yard, Ratcliffe: Lo 2359 
Finchley: Mx 48-49; see also Whetstone 
Fox Lane, Ratcliffe see Ratcliffe: ‘Fox Lane' 

Friern Barnet: Whetstone in see Whetstone 

Fulham: Mx 50-52, 54; see also Parson's Green; Walham Green 

Fulham: The Ferry neighbourhood: Mx 53 

Gatehouse see Highgate: The Gatehouse 

Gravel Pits see Kensington: The Gravel Pits 

Great Ealing, Ealing parish: Mx 40 

Hackney: Mx 55-58, 61-63, 63A, 64; see also Clapton; Hackney Ferry; Kingsland; Mare Street 
Hackney Ferry, Hackney parish and Leyton parish. ESSEX: Mx 59 
Hammersmith: Mx 65-76, 76A, 77 
Hampstead: Mx 79 

Hampstead: The Well neighbourhood: Mx 78 (pi. 12, 26), 80 
Hampton: Mx 83 

Hampton Court, Hampton parish: Mx 81-82 
Hampton Wick, Hampton parish: Mx 84-85 
Hanwell: Brentford in see New Brentford 
Harmondsworth: Mx 86 

Harrow on the Hill: (Mx 87 see Harrold, BEDFORDSHIRE), Mx 88-89; see also Pinner 

Hendon: Mx 90-91 

Heston: Mx 92; see also Hounslow 

Highgate, Hornsey and St Pancras parishes: Mx 93-94. 95A, 96-98 (pi. 12, 27) 

Highgate: The Gatehouse: Mx 95 (pi. 12, 28) 

Hillingdon: Uxbridge in see Uxbridge 
Holloway, Islington parish: Mx 99 (pi, 12, 29), 100 
Hornsey: Highgate in see Highgate 

Hounslow, Heston and Isleworth parishes: Mx 100A, 101-02 
Hoxton, Shoreditch parish: Mx 103-05 
Isleworth: Mx 106-15; see also Hounslow 

Islington: Mx 116-19. 119A. 120, 120A. 121-25, 125A. 126-28; see also Holloway; Maiden Lane (Division IV); 
Newington Green 
Kensington: Mx 129, 131 

Kensington: The Gravel Pits ( subsequently Notting Hill Gate): Mx 130. 132 
Kingsbury: F.dgware in see Edgware 
Kingsland, Hackney parish: Mx 132A, 133 
Knightsbridge, Westminster: Mx 134 

Limehouse, Stepney parish: Mx 135-37. 141-46, 148, 150-51; see also Duke Shore 

Limehouse Corner, Stepney parish: Mx 138—40. 147 

Little Chelsea, Chelsea parish: Mx 26 

Mare Street, Hackney parish: Mx 60 

Mile End, Stepney parish: Lo 1888-94, I894A, 1895 

Mile End Green, Stepney parish (subsequently Stepney Green): Lo 1896 

Minims see South Minims 

New Brentford. Hanwell parish: Mx 15, 19-20 

New Market see Ratcliffe: ’New' Market’ 

Newington Green, Stoke Newington and Islington parishes: Mx 156-57 
Newington Green neighbourhood (subsequently Balls Pond Road): Mx 212 
Northolt: (Mx 158-59 see Northall. Edlesborough parish. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE) 

Old Brentford, Ealing parish: Mx 13-14, 16-18, 21, 21A (IN OVLD Brantford) 

Paddington: Mx 160 
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Palmer’s Green, Edmonton parish: (see Note 22 and pi. 12, 22) 

Parson’s Green, Fulham parish: Mx 161 

Parson’s Green and Putney see SURREY: Putney and Parson’s Green 
Pinner, Harrow on the Hill parish: Mx 162 
Ponders End, Enfield parish: Mx 163, 163A 

Poplar, Stepney parish: Mx 164, 164 A (POP LEY), 165-68; see also Black wall Stairs 
Potters Bar, South Mimms parish: Mx 168A (pi. 12, 23) 

‘Potton’ i.e. ?Potton, BEDFORDSHIRE: Mx 169 = Bedfordshire 81 

Ratcliffe, Stepney parish: Lo 2335-37, 2337A, 2338, 2341-42, 2346, 2349-50, 2350A, 235S, 2358A, 2362-63, 
2365-67, 2371-72; see also Coopers’ Company’s School; Fig Tree Yard; New Gravel Lane (Division II); Rose 
Lane; Schoolhouse Lane; White Horse Street 
Ratcliffe: ‘Fox Lane’ (in fox lane ratlif): Lo 1 128A (pi. 12, 24) 

Ratcliffe: ‘New Market’ (in ratlife Newmarket): Lo 2346A 

Ratcliffe Cross neighbourhood. Stepney parish: Lo 2322-25, 2325A-B, 2326, 2326A, 2327-28, 2328A-B 
(NEARE RATLEFE Cros) (pi. 12, 25), 2329, 2329A, 2330-31, 2331A, 2332-33, 2333A 
Ratcliffe Cross Wharf neighbourhood, Stepney parish: Lo 2334 
Ratcliffe Highway see Division II 

Rose Lane, Ratcliffe, Stepney parish ( subsequently Ratcliffe Lane): Lo 2393 
St Pancras: Highgate in see Highgate; and see Division II 

Schoolhouse Lane, Ratcliffe: Lo 2752-53; see also Coopers’ Company’s School; Stool Lane (Division IV) 
Shoreditch: Hoxton in see Hoxton; and see Division II 

South Mimms, Middlesex and HERTFORDSHIRE; Mx 153; see also Potters Bar 

South Mimms, Middlesex and HERTFORDSHIRE/North Mimms, HERTFORDSHIRE: Mx 154-55 

South Street subsequently Southgate, Edmonton parish: Mx 42 

Staines: Mx 206, 206A, 207-11 

Stepney: Mx 21 IB, Uncertain 40 (STEBVN HEATH; see note 23); see also Bow; Bow Bridge; Limehouse; 
Limehouse Corner; Mile End; Poplar; Ratcliffe; Ratcliffe Cross; Ratcliffe Cross Wharf; and see Division II 
Stoke Newington: Mx 213 (i.e. ?Newington, OXFORDSHIRE), 213A; see also Newington Green 
Tottenham; Mx 215, 217 

Tottenham High Cross, Tottenham parish: Mx 214, 216 
Turnham Green, Chiswick parish: Mx 218-20 
Twickenham: Mx 221-23 

Uxbridge, Hillingdon parish: Mx 224-32, 232A, 233-36 
Waiham Green, Fulham parish: Mx 237 
The Well see Hampstead: The Well 

Westminster: Knightsbridge in see Knightsbridge; and see Division II 
Whetstone, Friern Bamet and Finchley parishes: Mx 256-57 

White Horse Street, Ratcliffe, Stepney (subsequently White Horse Road and Cable Street): Lo 3496-98, Mx 
211 A (white (Horse) STREET IN STEPNY) 

Willesden: Mx 258 (259 see Billesdon, LEICESTERSHIRE) 


IV. Place-names with possible identities in more than one division, and unidentified 
place-names 

‘Armitage Yard’ i.e. ?Armitage Yard near Horselydown, SOUTHWARK: Lo 1348B (‘in the Armitage Yard’) 
‘Barnake Street’ (Lo 128) see Bermondsey Street otherwise Barnabie Street, SOUTHWARK 
‘Bread Gate’: Lo 393A 

Carter Lane, CITY: CastleB/Carter Lane otherwise Walnut-Tree Alley, SOUTHWARK: Lo 471, 471 A, 
473-75, 477 

Carter Lane neighbourhood: Lo 472, 477A (carter lane end e ) 

Castle Lane, CITY: CastleB (subsequently St Andrew’s Wharf)/Castle Lane, Castle Street. SOUTHWARK: 
Lo 478 


Palmer’s Green, Edmonton parish, derives from the 
following specimen (R.H. Thompson): 
•george*<g>adsbe*at*plemer around a fox 

• GREENE*NEARE*EDMi<NTO?N around H!S| HALFI PEN- 
ny|g|g a (pi. 12, 22). The sign of a Fox was present ai 
Palmer's Green by 1752 (VCH Middlesex, v. 173). 


23 stebvn heath, understood hy Williamson to be a 
personal name Stephen Heath (Uncertain 40), is a form of 
Stepney, which occurs as Stebunheih 1535. (at. Stepneie) 
1591, Stebnheth at. Stepney 1542. etc. (English Place-Name 
Society, p. 149). 
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Castle Street, Charing Cross neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER (subsequently Charing Cross Road: lower 
part)/Castle Street, Long Acre, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Shelton Street)/Castle Street. Piccadilly 
(district). WESTMINSTER/pfc.: Lo 480 
"Causeway in St Giles': Lo 2500 

Church Lane. Aldgatc High Street. CITY: Ports (subsequently St Botolph Row)/Church Lane, Carter Lane, 
CITY: FarrI (subsequently Church Entry)/Church Lane, Thames Street, CITY: Dowg ( subsequently All 
Hallows Lane)/Church Lane, Thames Street, CITY: Vintry ( subsequently Queen Street)/Church Lane, 
Whitechapel. STEPNEY (subsequently Back Church Lane und White Church Lane): Lo 635-36, 638-39 
"Clare’ (?) i.e. VClare, SUFFOLK/?Clare Market neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 655B (see Note 24) 
Cock Lane, BETHNAL GREEN and SHOREDITCH/Cock Lane, Giltspur Street. CITY: FarrE: Lo694A-B, 
695-98. 698 A 

Duck Lane, CITY: Aldersg& FarrE (subsequently Little Britain)/Duck Lane, WESTMINSTER (subsequently 
Victoria Street): Lo 888-90 

‘Fish Stocks' i.e. ?Stocks Market, CITY: Walbr: Lo 1044A (iN THE FISH STOCKS) 

Five Foot Lane, Bermondsey, SURREY (subsequently Tanner Street)/F'ive Foot Lane, Thames Street, CITY: 
Queenh (subsequently Fye Foot lane): Southwark 226B (the red (Lion) in five foot Lane) 

‘Fountain Lane end’ see "St Giles at Fountain Lane end' 

‘Freeman's Lane’ (Lo 1129) see SOUTHWARK 

Fuller’s Rents. Golden Lane, CITY: CripE and FINSBURY/Fuller’s Rents, High Holborn, HOLBORN/ 
Fuller's Rents. Inner Temple, CITY: FarrI (subsequently Mitre Court Buildings): Lo 1136 
"Gander Lane end’: Lo 1139 

Green's Rents, CITY: FarrE (subsequently Bride Court )/Green"s Rents. East Smithfield, STEPNEY: Lo 1278 
Gun Yard. Bishopseate, CITY: BishE/Gun Yard. Houndsditch. CITY: Ports (subsequently Gun Square)/Gun 
Yard, Little Tower~Hill: east. STEPNEY/Gun Yard, Little Tower Hill: north, STEPNEY: Lo 1303 
"Heares Street' i.e. ?Hart Street, Cripplegate, CITY: Cripl & Farrl/?Hart Street, Mark Lane/Crutched Friars, 
CITY: Aldg: Lo 1337A (at gold (angel) in heares street) 

Helman Court’ i.e. ?Helmet Court, East Smithfield: Lo 1338 
‘High Street': Lo 1351 

Hog Lane. HOLBORN and WESTMINSTER (subsequently Charing Cross Road: northern part )/Hog Lane, 
The Minories. CITY: Ports and STEPNE Y (subsequently Royal Mint Street)/Hog Lane, SHOREDITCH and 
FINSBURY ( subsequently Worship Street)/Hog Lane, Whitechapel. STEPNEY und CITY: Ports (subsequen- 
tly Middlesex Street etc.): Lo 1355-56 
Holloway Street' i.e. ?Holywell Street: Lo 1494. 1496 

Jamaica Coffee House. St Michael's Alley. CITY: Cornh/Jantaica House tavern, Bermondsey. SURREY: Lo 
1560A (At the Jumaicoe House) 

King Street, Cheapside. CITY: Cheap/King Street. Covent Garden neighbourhood. WESTMINSTERv’King 
Street, Wapping. STEPNEY (subsequently Prusom Street)/King Street, WESTMINSTER (subsequently 
Whitehall): Lo 1617-18, 1623-24 

Maiden Lane. CITY: Cripl & Aldersg (subsequently Gresham Street (/Maiden Lane. CITY': Vintry (subse- 
quently Skinners Lane)/Maiden Lane. ISLINGTON and ST PANCRAS (subsequently York Way)/Muiden 
Lane otherwise Maid Lane. SOUTHWARK (subsequently Park Street)/Maiden Lane. Covent Garden 
neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER: Lo 1860-65 

Maypole Alley, Borough High Street. SOUTHWARK/Maypole Alley, East Smithfield. STEPNEY (subse- 
quently Royal Mint Yard)/Mavpole Aliev, Fenchurch Street. CITY: Aldg & Langb & Bridge/Maypole Alley. 
Tooley Street. SOUTHWARK/Maypole Alley. Wych Street. WESTMINSTERiYo 1885 
New Street. CITY: FarrI (subsequently Burgon Street)/New Street. Covent Garden neighbourhood. WEST- 
MINSTER (subsequently New Row)/New Street otherwise West Harding Street, Fetter Lane. CITY: 
FarrE/New Street. Shoe Lane, CITY: FarrE (subsequently Little New Street and New Street Square); Lo 
2054 A, 2056 A. 2057-58. 2060-61. 2061 A, 2063. 2063 A, 2064 
‘New Street' corner: Lo 2055, 2059A 

Old Barge house. Bucklersburv, CITY: Cheap (subsequently Barge Yard)/Old Barge House neighbourhood. 
Upper Ground. SOUTHWARK und LAMBETH: Lo 2124', 2124A 

Petty France. CITY: BishE (subsequently New Broad Street)/Petty France, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2222, 
2224-25 


-■* 'Clare' There have been various interpretations of both 
obverse and reverse (sec R.H. Thompson. The Keys ol 
Dunkirk'. N'Circ 9(1 ( 1982). 235-36). If the obverse is read as 
• Wil “taverner" Clare’, it may be relevant that in the 
Hearth Tax return lor St Martin in the Fields due at Ladv 


Day. 1664 (F. 179 ( 143/335)). in a section covering the north 
side of Long Acre, the fourth name along is William Clare, 
taxed at 6s. (Id.: he also appears at the end of St Martin s 
Lane, likewise taxed at 6s. (Id. (P D. Grecnnll) 
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‘Pissing Alley, Paul's neighbourhood’: Lo 2253A 

Princes Street, CITY: BroadSt & Cheap & ColemSt/Princes Street, HOLBORN ( subsequently Princeton 
Street): Lo 2279, 2279A. 2280-81 

Round Court, Barbican, CITY: CripE (/osf)/Round Court, Bishopsgate Street, CITY: BishE (/<w/)/Round 
Court, St Martin le Grand, CITY: Aldersg ( lost beneath old GPO Buildings)/' Round Court’, The Strand, 
WESTMINSTER: Lo 2422 
'Round Court’ neighbourhood: Lo 2424 

St Ann's Lane, CITY: Aldersg ( subsequently Gresham Street)/St Ann’s Lane, STEPNEY (subsequently 
Midlothian Road): Lo 2445-46, 2446A, 2447-49 

St Clement Danes Churchyard, WESTMINSTER/St Clement Eastcheap Churchyard, CITY: Cand: Lo 2457 
St Clement Danes neighbourhood, WESTMINSTER/St Clement Eastcheap neighbourhood, CITY: Cand: Lo 
2463-64 

St Clement's Lane, CITY: Langb & Cand/St Clement's Lane, WESTMINSTER: 2454, 2462, 2466, 2473, 2475 
'St Giles at Fountain Lane end': Lo 2486 

St Giles in the Fields parish, HOLBORN/St Giles without Cripplegate parish, CITY: CripE: Lo 2484A, 2490, 
2490 A, 2492, 249SA (IN Giles). 2500A (STCiLSES), 2501 A, 2502A, 2504A-B 

St Martin in the Fields parish, WESTMINSTER/St Martin le Grand liberly/streei. CITY: Aldersg: 2634. 2639, 
2648 A (IN S T MARTINS), 2650, 2652A (in S r MARTINS), 2654 

St Martin's Lane, WESTMINSTER/St Martin’s Lane otherwise St Martin le Grand, CITY: Aldersg: Lo 
2664-66 , 2666 A, (2667 see St Katharine’s Lane (Division II)), 2668, 2670-71, 2671A. 2672, 2672B, 2673. 
2673 A, 2674, 2674A. 2675-76, 2676A, 2677, 2677A. 2678, 2678A, 2679-83 

‘St Paul’s Market’ i.e. ?Covent Garden, WESTMINSTER/‘?St Paul’s Churchyard, CITY: Cast leB/? Shad we 1 1 
Market, Shadwell, STEPNEY: Lo 2730A (hand <s branch in s t pavls markett) 

Ship Yard, Bishopsgate. CITY: BishE/Ship Yard, Hart Street, CITY: Cripl/Ship Yard, The Minories. CITY: 
Ports/Ship Yard, Redcross Street, CITY: CripE/Ship Yard, Temple Bar Without, WESTMINSTER: Lo 2775 
‘Stool Lane’ i.e. ?Schoolhouse Lane otherwise School Lane, Ratcliffe, STEPNEY: Lo 2951 
Three Colt Alley, Cinnamon Street, Wapping, STEPNEY/Three Colts Alley. Angel Alley. CITY: BishE ( lost 
beneath railway lines): Lo 3139 

Vinegar Yard, FINSBURY (/orr)/Vinegar Yard, Three Crane Lane, CITY: Vintry (lost): Lo 3270 
White Hart Yard, Bermondsey, SURREY/White Hart Yard, STEPNEY/White Han Yard. St Martin’s Lane, 
WESTMINSTER/White Hart Yard, Temple Bar Without, WESTMINSTER/White Hart Yard, Tuthill Street, 
WESTMINSTER: Lo 3490-91, 3493-94 

Wood Street, CITY: FarrI & Cripl/Wood Street, WESTMINSTER ( subsequently Great Peter Street): Lo 
3504, 3524-25, 3533 
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KEY TO THE PLATE 

1. Crutehed Friars, City: ‘The Pump' neighbourhood 

Obv. • ADAM* KERB Y*BAKER*AT*Y U around the Bakers' arms 
Rev. *pvmpe*IN*Crvtchet*fryers around Hts|rule|tiALFE|rule 
PENYjrule|l668 

No reference. Norweb Collection. 

2. Fleet Ditch, City 

Obv. • ROBE RT*SE ALE* AT*TI IE* around three doves two and one 
Rev. *AT*FLEETE*DITC'H* around *S*|R*a|* 

No reference. Norweb Collection. 

3. Fleet Ditch, City: 'The Grammar School - 

Obv. •THE*GRAMMAR*SCHOO‘. around • • • M(mascle)Bt- ■ • 

Rev. *AT*FLEETE*DITCM . . . around • • -|1659| • ■ • 

Lo 1035 A but Grammar, based solely on Sir Ambrose Heal. A X VII Century MS. List of Tokens 
(London, 1928), p. 9. R.H. Thompson collection. 

4. ‘Fleet Yard’. City 

Obv. • ft lOMAS*GR EEN E* AT* THE around BARLY!-ROTll|1664 
Rev. *BARLY*BROTII* FLEETS* YARD around *G*|T M|*i. 

Lo 1105 but rev. field corrected. Norweb Collection. 

5. Glovers’ Hall neighbourhood. Beech Lane. City 

Obv *HENRY*!GREEN*NE|XT*DORE*TO |glovers,hall 
Rev. 1669|lN*BEECll|LANE*A*IIAL|FE*l , ENEY|*G* II* a 
L o 165. Norweb Collection. 

6. Hartshorn Court. Barbican, City and Golden Lane. Finsbury 
Obv. *will:IC)rden*in*harts*hor* around hoop & grapes 
Rev. *CGVRT*IN*GOLDING*LANE: around IIIS|HALFEIPENNY| • • • 

Lo 1314A. Norweb Collection. 

7. Ireland Gate neighbourhood (see Note 4), St Andrew's Hill, City 
Obv. • WILLI AM*OYLES* AT: around shears 

Rev. *ireland*Gate* 57* around *0*|w M|* 

Lo 1536 but OYLES. Gaie* 57. Norweb Collection. 

8. 'Miles Crooked Lane' (see Note 5). City 

Obv. •ioseph*shei.ley*aT around a fleur de Ms 
Rev. *fN*MlLES*CROOKED*LANC around *S* l*E 
Lo 804. Norweb Collection. 

9. Mouldmaker's Row. St Martin le Grand, City 
Obv. *at*THE*iavbvt*in around a talbot passant 
Rev. • MOOLE Make rs* roe around *R* l*F 

Lo I976A. Norweb Collection. 
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10. New Fleet Street (see Note 7), Fleet Street. City 
Obv. *WILL:WARDE*AT*THE*VNICORNE around • |:I U : 

Rev. **in*NE w* fleete*STREETE around a unicorn passant 
Lo 1 103. Norweb Collection. 

11. St Mary' Magdalene Milk Street neiglibourliood/St Mary Magdalene Old Fish Street neighbourhood, City 
(see Note 9. 10) 

Obv. *GEORG:GREEN: at :THE around an anchor 
Rev. •N'EAREa AVLINS.CV M RC’H around *|G*G|* 

Lo 2724 but THE (the E narrow and in lower relief), <m>avlin , S:Cv ,, rch. 

Norweb Collection . 

12. Stocks Market otherwise Woolchurch Market neighbourhood. City 
Obv. *HEN:AYNSCOMBE*A']*Y';VpPER*END around •|l 1 ’ 

Rev. * OF* W A LB ROO KE : I VST* A ♦GAINST around WOLl.|0-IVKCH|MARKET|*A*|*ll«E* 

Lo 3270A. Norweb Collection. 

13. Three Fox Court, Long Lane, City mid Finsbury 

Obv. •RiCH:DREw*i,N*3*FOX*COVRT around three foxes couram in pale 
Rev. *]N*LONG*LANE*HlS*H ALPENY around a crescent 
Lo 3142A. Norweb Collection. 

14. Whitefriars precinct. Fleet Street, City: The Gate neighbourhood 
Obv. *i ames -aters*at* around a friar affronte 

Rev. *wh, . .te*fri ers*Gate around *w* |i*A 
No reference. Norweb Collection, 

15. Gray’s Inn Gateway neighbourhood. King’s Way, Holborn 

Obv. *THO.wOLLARS$TON£*AT*GRAYES around the Carpenters’ arms 
Rev. *inn*GAT£*y 1 :kings*high*way around his|halfe|penny|w|*t*m* 

Lo 1239A. Norweb Collection. 

16. Hicks Hall neighbourhood, St John Street, Clerkenwell, Finsbury 
Obv. »PRISSILLA ♦THORNHILL* AT*S! around HER|HALFE|PENY|1668 
Rev. ‘PETERS *LANE*NQ a r»iiixes»HAL around the Haberdashers’ arms 
Lo 2730B. Norweb Collection. 

17. 'Post House', ?Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Holborn and Westminster (see note 19) 

Obv. *thomas*bvtler*in around a closed book clasped and tooled 

Rev. *poste*hovs* 1659* around *|TB|* 

Uncertain 12 but bvtleR, POSTE*HOVS. Norweb Collection. 

18. Pruson Island, Wapping, Stepney 

Obv. *the*sjgne*of*the*cock around a cock close 
Rev. •IN«SPRVSENS*(LELAND around *H* | T*A 

Lo 2938B. Norweb Collection. 

19. Shadwell, Stepney: 'Balis Wharf (see note 20) 

Obv. *ed:SKOLLES*aGainst around *s* | e a|* 

Rev. *balis*wharf:SHAD\ve [ . around a boar passant 
Mx 198 but ED:, WHARF:. Norweb Collection. 

20. Soho, Westminster 

Obv. *IN*SOHOE*IN*FELLDS*NEXT around *S* |P*I 
Rev. •DORE*TO«THE*RED*LiON around *S* |P*I 
Lo 29 15 A. Norweb Collection. 

21. Strand Bridge neighbourhood. The Strand, Westminster 
Obv. •LAWRENCE Gifford* around three pattens two and one 
Rev. •n'Eare*strand*brige around *o* |*|le|* 

Lo 3022. P.D. Greenall collection. 

22. Palmer’s Green, Edmonton parish, Middlesex 

Obv. • GEORG E»-ADSBE* at* PLEMER around a fox statant 
Rev. *GREENE*NEARE*EDMI. . .N around HiS|HALF|PENNY|G|G. A 

j.L. Short in Bulletin-Token Corresponding Society I (1972), 135-36, reading neaRE EDMINTON Greene: 
F.E. Dixon, ibid., p. 158, reading AT palmer green. . .; see also note 22. R.H. Thompson collection. 

23. Potters Bar, South Mimms parish, Middlesex 

Obv. *will*CLarke» at* Y' rRED around a lion rampant 
Rev. *lyon*at*potters*barr around hjs|Halfe|P£NY| 1667 
Mx 168A. Norweb Collection. 

24. Ratcliffe, Stepney parish, Middlesex: ‘Fox Lane' 

Obv. ‘RICHARD* LECH FORD around a sugarloaf 
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Rev. *tN*FOX lane RATLIF around L|R M 
Lo I128A. P.D. Greenall collection. 

25. Ratcliffe Cross neighbourhood. Stepney parish, Middlesex 
Obv. *anne*how*neare around HER|HAL1-|PENY| • ■ • 

Rev. •RATLEFE*CROS«1667 around A(fiowerknot)H 

Lo 2328B hut anne. P.D. Greenall collection. 

26. Hampstead, Middlesex: The Well neighbourhood 

Obv. • RICHARD*BAZELL*AT • around HIS|HALFE|PENY|I6 B70IR D 
Rev. *the*well*IN*HAMSTEF.df. around a well with bucket attached 

Mx 78 but the WELL. rev. field a well; Philip D. Greenall, 'The lady of the Hampstead halfpenny - , 
Camden History Review 5 (1977), 18-19, 29; Hampstead & High gate Express. 14 Nov. 1980, Anniversary 
supplement, p. 17. P.D. Greenall collection 

27. Highgate, St Pancras parish, Middlesex 

Obv. •WILLIAM»FI$HER«AT*TME around an angel holding in the left hand a palm branch 
Rev. •anc.ell«in«highgatu» 1669 around HtslHALFE|*PENY*|**F**jw*s 

Mx 96 but peny; Philip D. Greenall, The Highgate halfpennies of 1667 to 1670". Camden History Review 
14 (1986), 10-16; Hampstead & Highgate Express. 14 Nov. 1980, Anniversary supplement, p. 17 and 9 
Jan. 1987. p. 85. P.D. Greenall collection. 

28. Highgate, Hornsey parish, Middlesex: The Gatehouse 
Obv. •edward*C'vti.fr*at*y , :oate around an archway 
Rev. *HOVSE*AT*HlClIG ATE* 1688 around HIS|HALFE|PENY|- • • 

Mx 95 but HALFF; Greenall, Highgate (as for no. 27); Hampstead & Highgate Express. 21 Jan. 1983, p. 
12. P.D. Greenall collection. 

29. Holloway, Islington parish, Middlesex 
Obv I (Mother Redcap) B\His Halfe\Peny 

Rev. • lohn • \Backster\atfthe*mother\Read»Capp\in holt way 1 , 1667 

Mx 99 but obv, and rev. transposed, ait, mother, hallway. P.D. Greenall collection. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 

A SMALL HOARD FROM POLSTEAD, SUFFOLK DEPOSITED 

c . 1035 


MARK BLACKBURN 

A Farmer in the parish of Polstead, some twelve 
miles south-west of Ipswich, has been regularly metal- 
detecting on his own land. Between about 1980 and 
1990 he discovered five late Anglo-Saxon coins on a 
ploughed field within an area approximately 20 
metres wide (location recorded on the Suffolk Sites 
and Monuments Record, site PLS009). The only 
other find of late Saxon date from this field is a 
ninth-Ztenth-century strap-end, and recent field- 
walking by one of us (J.N.) in the vicinity of the coin 
finds revealed no pottery sherds at all. The first coin 
discovered by the farmer was shown at the Moyse’s 
Hall Museum, Bury St Edmunds in the early 1980s. 
More recently he reported the whole group to the 
Suffolk Archaeological Unit and kindly lent them for 
photography and further study. 

Four of the coins are of Cnut’s the Short Cross type 
in issue c. 1030-5. They are illustrated on plate 13 and 
may be described as follows: 

1, Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type (Hildebrand H; 
BMC xvi), c. 1030-5. Lincoln, moneyer Lifinc. 
Obv. +CNV/T re+- 

Rev. r lifinc ON LtNCo: (additional bar on first ], 
NC ligatured) 

Weight: 0.84g (12.9gr.). Die- axis: 0°. 

Same dies as SCBI Lincolnshire 488 (= Mossop 
pi. 52, no. 22), and same reverse die as SCBI 
Lincolnshire 495a and Hildebrand 1638 (= 
Mossop pi. 52, no. 23). The four die-linked coins 
weigh 0,84g, 0.91g, 0.94g, and 1.06g, which falls 
essentially in the lower quartile of the weight 
distribution for the type at Lincoln, 1 suggesting 
that this coin was struck towards the end of the 
issue. 

2. As last. Norwich, moneyer /Egelferth. 

Obv. +CNV:/T|R E:CX| 

Rev. +(/EGELFE|RD O NOR- 

Weight: 0.83g (12.8gr.), fragmentary. Die-axis: 

0 °. 

Struck from the same dies as SCBI Copenhagen 
iiic 3143-4 and the same reverse as SCBI Copen- 
hagen iiic 3145-6. The weights of these four 
whole die-linked coins range from L13g to L18g, 


1 H.B.A. Pctersson. 'Coins and weights: laic Anglo- 
Saxon pennies and mints, c. 973-1066". in Studies w Late 


and JOHN NEWMAN 

suggesting that they were produced somewhat 
earlier than no. 1. 

3. As last. Wallingford, moneyer /Elfwine. 

Obv. +CNV:/T RECX- 

Rev. +/ELFP1NE ON PELtN 

Weight: l.l3g (17.4gr.). Die-axis: 90°. 

Struck from the same obverse die as SCBI 
Copenhagen iiic 3926 and SCBI Oxford 731, and 
same reverse die as SCBI Copenhagen iiic 
3928-9, The weight range of these die-linked 
coins is 1.05-1.16g, is typical of Wallingford coins 
of this type. 

4. As last. Uncertain mint, moneyer .Elfrzcd. 

Obv. I |/REI( J 

Rev. +>ELFRE[ | 

Weight: 0.39g (6.0gr.), fragment. Die-axis: 90°. 
A moneyer ,T3fra:d is known to strike coins of this 
type at Canterbury, Hastings, London, Salisbury, 
and Wilton, but no published coins have been 
found that die-link with this specimen. 

The fifth coin is of /Ethelred IPs Helmet type struck 
c. 1003-9, and hence some twenty-five years older. 

5. /Ethelred II (978-1016). Helmet type (Hil- 
debrand E; BMC viii), c. 1003-9. London, 
moneyer Wulfstan. 

Obv. + /€DEL|R|/ED REX ANGLO (NG ligatured) 
Rev. + pvlvf|ST|a/n MD/O lvn (vn ligatured) 
Weight: 1.36g (21.0gr.). chipped. Die-axis: 270*. 
Same obverse die as SCBI Helsinki 416. 

The four coins Of Cnut are almost certainly associ- 
ated losses. It is usual of small purse hoards of this 
period to contain coins of a single issue, e.g. 
Bottisham (3 Cnut, Short Cross type); Titchmarsh (9 
Harold I, Fleur-de-lis type); Bowthorp (3 Hartha- 
enut, Arm and Sceptre type). The presence of coins 
from the mints of Lincoln and Norwich is not at all 
surprising. The Wallingford coin, from a smaller and 
more distant mint, is notable but only as a reminder of 
the rapidity with which coinage circulated in the late 
Anglo-Saxon period. The youngest coin in the group 


Anglo-Saxon Coinage, edited by K. Jonsson (Numismatiska 
Meddelandcn 35; Stockholm. 1990), pp. 207-433, at p. 294. 
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appears to be no. 1. which was probably struck 
towards the end of the Short Cross issue to judge from 
the weight distribution of this and die-linked speci- 
mens. On this basis a date of c. 1035 for the loss or 
deposition of the group seems reasonable. 

It remains to consider whether the coin of /Ethelred 
II is likely to have been part of the same deposit. As 
we have already indicated, the pattern of English 
hoards is that finds of the period c 975-1040 generally 
consist of only one issue or of two successive issues, 
while after c. 1040 although the smaller finds arc 
usually of single or dual types, larger ones often 
include a considerable number of older coins. The 
significance of this pattern has been much debated, 
and it remains an open question the extent to which 
older coin types remained in circulation during the 
reigns of /Ethelred and Cnut. : There is only one 
multi-type hoard of this period, from Welbourn. 


■' See most recently I Stewart. 'Coinage and recoinage 
after Edgar's reform', in Studies in Late Anglo-Saxon Coin- 
age. pp. 455-85; and M. Blackburn. '/Ethelrcd’s coinage and 
the payment of tribute', in The Battle of Maldon A.D. W/ . 
edited by D.G. Scragg (Oxford. 1991). pp. 156-69. 


Lines., and that spanned at least fifteen years, front 
/Ethelred ll's First Hand to Long Cross types. 1 It is 
conceivable, then, that the /Ethelred coin from Pol- 
stead could have been lost with the four Cnut coins, 
but given the unusual nature of such a hoard, for the 
present we should perhaps assume that it was an 
independent loss. 

A summary of the find in modified Inventory format 
is as follows; 

Polstead, Suffolk, c. 1980-90. 

4 (or 5?) AR Anglo-Saxon, deposit c. 1035. 
KINGS OF ENGLAND: Cnut, Short Cross type - 
Lincoln. Lifinc 1; Norwich, /Egelferth 1; Wallingford, 
/Elfwine 1 ; uncertain mint, jElfrted 1 , Possibly part of 
the hoard; /Ethelred II, Helmet type - London, 
Wulfstan 1. 

BNJ 61 (1991), 124-5. 

Disposition: with the finder. 4 


•’ M A S. Blackburn. 'The Welbourn (Lines ) hoard 
1980-82 of /Ethelred 11 coins'. BNJ 55 ( 1985). 79-83. 

1 We would like to thank the finder, who wishes to 
remain anonymous in order to protect the identity of the 
site. 


A SMALL PURSE HOARD OF HARTHACNUT COINS FROM 

BOWTHORPE, NORFOLK 

MARK BLACKBURN and ANDREW ROGERSON 


In September 1991 Mr A. Webster found three coins 
of Harthacnut while searching with a metal-detector 
on a ploughed field at Bowthorpe. a village five 
kilometres west of Norwich on the edge of the city's 
suburbs. The lindspot is recorded on the Norfolk Sites 
and Monuments Record; Costessey parish, site no. 
9310. l ie took the coins on 23 September to show at 
the Norwich Detectors Club, which one of us (A.R.) 
attends regularly in order to record finds for the 
Norfolk Sites and Monuments Record. Mr Webster 
kindly lent the coins to us for study and gave permis- 
sion for them to be published here. A few weeks 
earlier while detecting on the same field at 
Bowthorpe. Mr L.P. Carriage had found two other 
Anglo-Saxon coins, one of Beonna of East Anglia 
(749-57 or later) and the other of Coenwulf of Mercia 
(796-821 ). which he had shown at the Norwich Castle 
Museum on 16 September 1991. These are described 
in the 'Coin Register' elsewhere in this volume (nos 
1 19 and 124). 

The three Harthacnut coins were each of the Arm 
and Sceptre type, struck during his second reign. 
1040-42. They are illustrated on plate 13 and may be 
described as follows: 


1. Norwich, moneyer l.eofwine. 

Obv. +CNV.T REX ANG 

Rev. +LEOFPINEON NOR: 

Weight: l.Ofig (I6.4gr.). Die-axis: 270° 

From the same dies as SCBI Stockholm iv 1903. 

2. Norwich, moneyer Leofwine. 

Obv. +hak| | 

Rev. +1 |N NORD 

Weight: 0.67g (10.3gr.). fragment. Die-axis: 90°. 
From the same dies as SCIl/ Stockholm iv 1688. 

3. Norwich, moneyer Rinulf ( HringwttlJ ). 

Obv. +CNV/T REX ANGL 

Rev. +RINVLE ON NOROI’ 

Weight: 1.04g (Ift.Ogr. ). Die-axis: 3211°, 

From the same dies as SCBI Stockholm iv 1906 

They were apparently found close to each other in 
the field, and since coins of Harthacnut are generally 
scarce as finds, there can be little doubt that these 
were associated losses. No further specimens have 
turned up despite intensive searching of the area, and 
it is likely that, the three coins belonged to a small 
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purse hoard lost accidentally, rather than being part 
of a larger deposit deliberately concealed. The 
absence of eleventh-century pot sherds on the 
ploughed surface of the field indicates that the coins 
were not lost within an area of contemporary 
settlement. 

The three coins are all of the local Norwich mint, 
but one bears Harthacnut's name in full while the 
other two have the shorter version, "Cnut". Talvio has 
hinted that the coins reading "Cnut" may have been 
struck after those with Harthacnut', 1 a theory which 
he plans to develop in a special study of the Arm and 
Sceptre type. The weights of the two 'Cnut' coins here 
are on the lighter end of the weight distribution for 


1 T, Talvio. SCSI 40. Stockholm fi>, Anglo-Saxon Coins. 
Harold I and Harthacnut 1035-1042 (Oxford, 1991), p. 3. 

2 H.B.A. Pelersson, 'Coins and weights, late Anglo- 
Saxon pennies and mints, c. 973-1066". Studies in Late 


the type generally and for the Norwich mint itself, 2 * 
which would support Talvio's suggestion that they 
belonged later in the issue. It would seem then that 
the small Bowthorpe hoard was probably lost during 
1041 or 1042 rather than 1040. 

A summary of the find in modified Inventory format 
is as follows: 

BOWTHORPE. Norfolk. Sept. 1991 
3 AR Anglo-Saxon. Deposit c. 1042. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND: Harthacnut, Arm and Scep- 
tre tvpe - Norwich, Leofwine 2, Rinulf, 1. 

BNJ 61 (1991), 125-6. 

Disposition: with the Under. 


Anglo-Saxon Coinage, edited by K Jonsson (Nuniismatiska 
Mcddclandcn 35; Stockholm. 1990). pp. 207-433. at pp. 308 
and 347. 


THE LOCATION OF EDINBURGH MINT, 1358 TO 1463 - AND 

LINLITHGOW MINT 

JOAN E.L. MURRAY 


The first two of the moneyer’s accounts rendered in 
James IPs reign give details of the location of the mint 
in Edinburgh. Later such accounts, however, include 
rents which are puzzling at first sight, and which have, 
understandably, been taken to indicate the use of 
different houses for the Edinburgh mint. 1 In fact, 
there are other contemporary records, by which one 
can establish that the mint was in the same location up 
to 144S and also in 1463, Likewise there is some 
evidence that this was also the case from 1358. 2 The 
main reason for the present article is the recent 
discovery of records by which one can deduce some 
dates for the use of Linlithgow as a mint; the evidence 
of the Edinburgh rents is relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of these records. 

In the table of mini rents, brackets have been used 
for the few cases where the source is other than the 


1 Ian Stewart. "Scottish Mims', in Mints. Dies and Cur- 
rency. Essays Dedicated to the Memory of Albert Baldwin , 
edited by R A G. Carson (1971). p 170. 

2 This was discussed in a short paper read to the British 
Numismatic Society in June 1979. The conclusions were 
included in: N.M. McO- Holmes. Weill Wrocht <& Cunyeit: 

The Edinburgh Mini and its Coinage. (Edinburgh, 1982), pp. 
17-18. 

’ The table gives detailed references (which are not 
repeated) to £R - The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vols i. ii. 


moneyers" accounts. 2 The accounts of Robert Gray 
are available for 1434 to 1450, with a gap of one year, 
for which the exchequer rolls are missing. His tenure 
probably also covered the earlier years of the Fleur- 
de-lis coinage, since be was granted quittance under 
the great seal in 1427 for his dealings with the 
exchange and fabrication of new money. Two other 
Edinburgh burgesses, William Cameron and Robert 
Lauder, had similar quittances at the same time. 4 The 
accounts of all three may have been rendered to the 
treasurer, an office introduced into Scotland at the 
beginning of James I"s personal reign. 2 

There is a real distinction between the two types of 
rent occurring in these accounts, although this may 
not be clear from the basic meaning of the Latin 
terms. The ferme - ftrma, a fixed payment - was in 
this case a rent paid to the owner by the occupier. The 


iv and v, edited by G, Burnet (1878-82), The moneyers" 
accounts, except for 1438-40, arc also in R.W. Cochrane, 
Records of the Coinage of Scotland, i (Edinburgh. 1874), 
under the reign, but the rents are omitted in a number of 
cases. The sums have been converted to merks. where this 
makes for greater clarity. 

J Register of the Great Seal oj Scotland, ii, edited bv J.B. 
Paul (1882), nos 96-98, 

2 The treasurer's accounts arc not available until James 
IV's reign, except a fragment for 1473. 
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TABLE OF MINT RENTS 


Account dates Sum paid 

Recipient 

Type of rent 

Reference 

Notes 

1358-59 

£5 

John Corry 

- 

ER i. 615 

pro coruiuccione domorum 

1359-61 

£15 

- 

ferme 

ER ii, 65 

for 2} years 

(1437-38 

185. 4r/. 

Robert Nudry 

annual 

ER v, 38 

Edinburgh custumars ac- 






count, for one term of 






1434) 

(1434-35 

£1 165. 8 d. 

Robert Nudry 

annual 

ER iv. 621 

Edinburgh custumars) 

1434-35 

10 merks 

Thomas Cranston 

ferme 

ER iv, 625 


1436-38 

| £3 135. Ad. 

Robert Nudry 

annual 

ER v. 65 



\ 15s. 

Altar of BVM 

annual 

" 

for three terms 

1438-40 

/ £3 135. Ad. 

Robert Nudrv 

annual 

ER v, 89 



\ £1 

Altar of BVM 

annual 

* 


1440-41 

4 merks 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v, 102 


1441-42 

4 merks 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v, 119 


1442-43 

4 merks 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v. 127 


1443—44 

2 merks 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v, 151 


1444-47 

£2 65. 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v, 278 


1447-48 

4 merks 

John Swift 

ferme 

ER v. 303 


1448-50 

10 merks 

John Dalrymple 

ferme 

ER v. 388 


(1463 

£1 105. 

Edinburgh 


see footnote 9) 


annual rent was a ground rent, which would be fixed Of this debt. £250 was incurred in connection with 

in perpetuity, paid by the owner of the property. Thus James I's purchase of the properly from Robert 

the accounts audited in 1438 and 1440 include annual Lauder, for £400. Apparently John Swift had paid 

rents for ‘tenemenio speclunte domino nostro regi et £100 of this on the king’s behalf, and had also 

situato ad portcim cimiterii eccleski beate Egidii de accepted an obligation for £150 which was outstand- 

Edinburgh, in quo dicto monete fabricatin': this is the ing after a payment of £50 by the Edinburgh custu- 

1440 description, the 1438 one giving ‘hospitii domini mars, in the period July 1436 to August 1437. K The 

Regis prope portam de Kirkttiile'. The annuals of £1 purchase must have been effective by 1434. since 

135. 4 d. to Robert Nudry and ldy. to the altar of the there is a record of the payment of one term’s annual 

Blessed Virgin Mary were probably originally a single rent for that year, to Robert Nudry. This payment, in 

one. which may be expressed as 34 merks. from which the 1437 to 1438 account of the Edinburgh custumars, 

the feudal superior at some stage gave this endow- illustrates two points: any official receiving revenue 

ment for the Lady altar. This benefaction must have might be required, by letters of precept, to make a 

occurred before 1369, the date of a rental of this altar. payment, while rents actually paid did not always 

of which a copy is preserved in the register of St Giles correspond with those due in the accounting period, 

church. This is the only case of a rent of 10s., and it is The yearly ferme to John Swift was clearly four 

described as 'de terra Walteri de Carry prope cimiter- merks, but the surprising sum of 465. may indeed have 
iiim ' f With only slightly less confidence, this can be been all that was paid in nearly three years, 1444—47. 

taken to be the same as the property of John Corrv The ten merks paid in 1448-50 is perhaps more likely 

which was used as the mint in David I's reign. To to be the ferme for 21 years than for two years at an 

reinforce the inherent probability of this, that is of the enhanced rate. This was paid to John Dalrymple, who 

mint remaining in the same location, there is the fact was associated with Robert Gray as moneyer in this 

that the burgh laws, in Scotland as elsewhere. period, but presumably it was destined for John Swift, 

included a provision that relatives could prevent a or was repaying what Dalrymple had already paid 

burgess from disposing of inherited property outside him. 

the family. After 1450, no rents for the mint have been traced 

The history of this property in the mid-fifteenth in the moneyers’ accounts, until it was situated in its 
century is unusually well-documented, By the advice final location, in the Cowgate, from 1581. From about 
of a general council it was transferred to John Swift. 1500 the mint was in royal property, in the Abbey 

in September 1439. in full settlement of a royal debt Close at Holyrood. But there is no reason to doubt 

of £437. to revert to the king on payment of this sum. ' that the earlier location, east of St Giles churchyard. 


Edinburgh Si Giles Registrant, edited by David Laing, Thomson (1814). p, 53: Register of the Great Seal of Seal- 
Bannatyne Club {Edinburgh, 1859). p. 276. land, ii. no. 207. 

7 The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, ii, edited by T. * ER v. pp. 30-31. 
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remained in use until then, in spite of the changes in 
ownership of the tenement. The rent may have been 
made the responsibility of the master moneyer, out of 
his own proceeds from the coinage. The rent is known 
for 1463. as part of 'the rentals and sett of anc 
tenement pertening to the town’ of Edinburgh. This 
included: Aula cum camera el sellarijs in horio ecdesie 
assedantur Thoma Swift pro v mercis xijd.. plegio 
Jhone Swift. Le cungziehous assedaiitr Aiexandro Tod 
pro xxxs-, plegio seipso. With various other chambers 
and booths, the total was over £10 ° (Alexander Tod's 
accounts as master moneyer at Edinburgh cover 
1455-6S, with one missing year, with no rent in the 
discharge part. 1 ") This 1463 rental makes it clear that 
the value of the mint building was only a small part of 
that of the whole property. This was also indicated by 
the modest ferme paid to John Swift, £2 13s. 4 d. for 
'donuts dicte cone et fabrica'. when the capital value of 
the whole was £437. 

The town's tenement in 1463. which was 
undoubtedly that owned previously by John Swift, 
had presumably been acquired in preparation for the 
erection of St Giles into a collegiate church, for which 
the pope granted commission early in 1468, the king 
having already given his consent. The manse of the 
provost of the collegiate church was in this situation. 
The register of St Giles contains a copy of a 1448 
charter, settling on Thomas Swift this tenement 
wadset by the king, together with the annual rent 
wadset by the late Robert Nudry," This charter 
created a strict entail. Similar charters settled other 
properties on John Swift's three younger sons and one 
of his two daughters. Ten years later, however, the 
king declared all these to be null and void, as prejudi- 
cial to Thomas Swift, thus opening the way for the 
acquisition by the burgh of the tenement which 
include the mint. 12 

Linlithgow occurs as a mint in the Fleur-de-lis 
coinage only, and around 1434 has been suggested for 
the ‘period of considerable output’ of group E 
groats. 13 This can now be regarded as established, 
since the Linlithgow bailies were allowed 15z/. as 
discharge, in their account rendered in 1434, 'de tribus 
particatis terre quondam Johannis Ker, occupatis per 
regem' . Likewise in their next account, covering three 
terms, there was an allowance of 22 d.. with the extra 
information that this was ' pro firma burgali' - perhaps 
the sum which would normally have been paid on this 
property, towards the total due from the bailies, fixed 


y Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, i, 
edited by J.D. Marwick, Scottish Burgh Record Society, 
(Edinburgh, 1 869), pp. 21-22. The set was probably for a 
year at a time, as lor other burgh property, but this is the 
only entry by the original transcriber, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, for the tenement in question. 

ER vi, 311 , 502, vil. 291. 368, 429. 580. 

” Edinburgh St Giles Registrum. p. 83. 

Register of the Great Seal of Scotland . ii, no. 681, 27 
February 1458/59. 


at £5 a year by feu-charter.' 4 Of course, the king’s 
occupation of this tenement was not in person, Lin- 
lithgow palace being habitable by the summer of 
1434, when the exchequer audit was held at Linlith- 
gow because of the king’s residence there. As some 
evidence that the occupation of this tenement was as a 
mint, there is the payment of ten merks to Robert 
Cranston 'pro firma dooms cone regis', in Robert 
Gray’s 1435 account. As Cranston was treasurer at 
this time, the payment need not mean that he owned 
that mint-house. Although the same account includes 
some repairs to the buildings of the royal tenement 
near the kirkstile. it is unlikely that they made it 
necessary to move (he mint to another location in 
Edinburgh. The ten merks can be accepted as 
payment for the Linlithgow property, presumably for 
the same 2J years as in the bailies’ accounts. Royal use 
of the late John Ker’s tenement may have lasted for 
more than the attested years, since there is a gap in 
the exchequer rolls of about two years before this, 
and of one year after 1435 in the moneyer’s accounts, 
which are then solid for 1436-50. For some reason, 
accounts of the Linlithgow bailies are absent until July 
1446, but there are no further rents in the moneyer’s 
accounts which could refer to Linlithgow. Perhaps 
part of the palace housed the mint for the brief use of 
Linlithgow for group III Fleur-de-lis groats. 

R.W, Cochran-Patrjck stated that 'local tradition 
has it that the silver' for the coins struck at Linlithgow 
‘was found about three miles from the town, and was 
minted at a house on the west side of the market place 
still known as the “Cunyie Neuk'". 15 The house name 
may have been misinterpreted: it has also been 
recorded for Ktnghorn, a mint of Alexander III only, 
and likewise a Cunyie House at Anstruther. which 
was never a mint. As Edward Burns commented, 
'Cunyie-Nuik. as defined by Jamieson, however, sig- 
nifies simply “a very snug situation; literally, the 
corner of a corner”’. Ift 

The Linlithgow house of this name was probably not 
the same as ‘the so-called "Mint'” or town-house of the 
Knights Hospitallers, since Macgibbon and Ross made 
no mention of the name Cunyie Neuk, nor of any 
tradition that it was the mint. 17 This fine stone building 
stood until the late nineteenth century, drawings and 
plans being available. It was considered to date from 
the second half of the fifteenth century, or the early 
sixteenth century. Its frontage of about 45 feet is not 
too different from John Ker's tenement, if the three 


13 Stewart, 'Scottish Mints', p. 235. 

14 ER iv. 588, 681. 

15 Records, vol. i, p. xliv. 

u ’ E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland, i, (Edinburgh, 
1887), p. 153, footnote 2. 

17 Geoffrey Stcll, 'Architecture; the changing needs of 
society’, in Scottish Society in the Fifteenth Century, edited 
by Jennifer M. Brown, pp. 165-167: D. Macgibbon and T. 
Ross, The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland 
- quotations below are from pp. 508 and 514. 



particates were linear roods, each six elnes of 37 
inches, as one would expect in a burgh. 'There is no 
historical ground for maintaining the ordinary tradi- 
tion that this building was the Hotel of the Knights 
I lospitallers', whose principal place in Scotland was at 
Torphichen. near Linlithgow. 'It is said to have 
belonged to the Knights Templars.' That order was 
abolished in 1312. but the endowments were given to 
the Hospitallers: the term 'Temple tenements' conti- 
nued to be used, and was also applied to other 
endowments of the Hospitallers, which included a toft 
in every burgh, granted by Malcolm IV. The building 
in question may have had no stronger connection with 
the Hospitallers than its site being such a toft, for which 
the ancient rent was paid to the order. Similarly. John 
Ker’s tenement could have been a Temple one, but 
only if the term firma burgalis could apply to the old 
fixed rent even when it was nol due to the king, as 
originally, and later to the burgh, by the feu-charter. 

While there is no mention of this ‘so-called ''Mint''' 
in the Statistical Account of Scotland, nor in the 
mid-nineteenth century one, the writer of the Linlith- 
gow article in the former does refer to the town being 
a mint. After mentioning the profitable silver mine ‘in 
the southern extremity of the parish', he stated that 
silver from it was also coined here during the resi- 
dence of the royal family, and some of the groat 
pieces are still in the repositories of the curious'. 18 li 
was in 1606 that silver ore was found at Hilderston, 
which was profitably mined for some years, but there 
may have been an earlier find in James I’s reign. It is 
only for 1427-29 that the exchequer rolls show 


The Statistical Account of Scotland, edited by Sir John 
Sinclair (1791-99) - vol ii, The Lolliians. in the 1975 reissue, 
pp. 768-69. 

19 ER iv. pp. 436. 437. 443. 470- 


payments to a miner, Gerard Frange or France of 
Frome, who is also called the refiner, but there may 
have been payments by the treasurer too, and 
doubtless there was continuing interest in establishing 
royal mines for precious metals. 19 

As Ian Stewart wrote in 1971. ‘most of the Linlith- 
gow obverse dies do not link with Edinburgh; many of 
them are of varieties not represented at Edinburgh, so 
perhaps minting was temporarily transferred to Lin- 
lithgow at this period’. 20 Further obverse die-links for 
Linlithgow, with Edinburgh and with Perth, have 
come to light since that was written, but they do not 
invalidate this conclusion of a temporary transfer, 
which may apply to Perth, too, except for the group II 
groats with the different head and crescents, die- 
linked with Stirling. If there was, indeed, a find of 
silver ore near Linlithgow in the 1430s, the transfer of 
mint personnel from Edinburgh might have been 
required for refining this on the spot. (For the Hil- 
derston silver mines, fining and stamping mills were 
built at Linlithgow loch, in 1608. 2I ) It is. admittedly, 
so natural to postulate a causal relationship between 
local silver and locally minted groats that it is doubtful 
whether the local tradition was any more soundly 
based than this. Nevertheless, it may be thought 
unlikely that a more satisfactory explanation will be 
found for the use of Linlithgow as a mint. Before 
finding the records to date this. I had searched for 
evidence of pestilence, as a reason for moving the 
mint from Edinburgh, as in 1585, but the known years 
of pestilence are 1431 and 1439. neither of which 
appeared suitable, even without the attested dates. 


‘Scottish Mints', p. 235. 

J> R.W. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland. 
(Edinburgh, 1878). p. 142. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE YORK MINT OF CHARLES I 

EDWARD BESLY 


Since a study of the York mint of Charles I was 
published in volume 54 of this Journal, 1 further 
specimens of its products have been examined, 
notably a significant private collection containing 
specimens of most of the recorded die-combinations. 
Four further Civil W'ar period hoards containing York 
coins have also come to light and new evidence 
relating to its organisation has been discovered. This 

1 E. Besly, The York Mint of Charles I . BNJ 54 (1984). 
210-41, I am grateful to Craig Barclay. Donal Bateson. 
Barrie Cook and Robin Sanders for access lo inforniaiion 


note updates the facts and conclusions presented in 
the former article. 

Three newly-discovered hoards may be summarised 
as follows: 

i. Breckenbrough. N. Yorks, 1985. 30 AU, 1552 
AR, £93. 5. Od approx. Latest coins: Tower Is (P) (4) 

and specimens detailed here, and to Mark Stoylc for drawing 
my attention to York's mint master 
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/York 2s fid (5), Is (5), York: halfcrowns ID, 2C, 2G While Caunton adds little, the other three hoards, 
(3): shillings IB (2), IE, 2Bb. 2Cc. Also contains 13 all buried 1643-4, form a useful supplement, and tend 
Continental coins, mainly ducatons and fractions, and to confirm that the sequence of the York issues 
two receipts for cheese dated 17 January 1643 O.S. 2 3 matches that suggested for the cutting of its die-sets. 

Apart from the exceptional Pocklington deposit, 

ii. Caunton, Notts, 1988. 1571 AR, £62. 14. 9d. which contained a significant mint-fresh batch of 
Latest coins: Tower 2s 6d (P) (6), Is (P) (26)/Oxford group 3 lialfcrowns, Breckenbrough and Grewel- 
1643, York. York: shilling IB (1). Also contains 31 thorpe provide the largest hoard groups for York yet 
Continental coins, mainly patagons and fractions. 1 recorded and may perhaps represent a more realistic 

view of the mint's output, at least as far as the two 

iii. Grcwelthorpe, N. Yorks, 1991. 296 AR, largest denominations are concerned, and the general 

£16. 7. 6d. Latest coins: Tower 2s 6d (P) (9), Is (P) abundance of group 2 halfcrowns relative to groups 1 
(5)/York 2s 6d (7), Is (2), York: halfcrowns 2C, 2G, and 3 is confirmed. Both of these hoards are probably 
21, 2J (2), 2L, 3A; shillings 1A, 2Dd. 4 1644 deposits - Breckenbrough, on the basis of the 

two receipts, certainly so. Grewelthorpe, with its 
The fourth hoard is a nineteenth-century find: higher proportion of the (P) issue from the Tower 

(pyxed 15 July 1644) may be the later of the two. The 

iv. Fountains Abbey, N, Yorks, 185 1. 354 AR, face presence of a group 3 halfcrown in Grewelthorpe, 

value not known. Latest coins: Tower, Triangle-in- poorly produced but not noticeably worn (pi. 11, 
circle (? - at least one halfcrown)/York (at least two 292), may therefore confirm its late place in the York 
coins), York: halfcrowns IB and probably 2B, shilling sequence. Table 1 summarises the hoard evidence for 
1 A. 5 York as it now stands, down to hoards closing in 1645, 


TABLE L York coins in Civil War hoards 6 


E5 

Chesterfield 

1 

1 

York halfcrowns 

2A-F 2G-L 

3 

York shillings 

1 2 

Latest Tower 

T-in-C (1641-3)? 

E6 

Constable Burton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

T-in-C 

E8 

Fountains Abbey 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

T-in-C? 


Caunton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

(P) (1643-4) 

E16 

St Annes 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(P) 

E2 

Breckenbrough 

1 

1 

3 

- 

3 

2 

(P) 


Grewelthorpe 

- 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

(P) 

E13 

Pocklington 

- 

- 

- 

48+ 

- 

- 

(P) 

F2 

Ashdon 



2 

- 

- 

- 

(R) (1644-5) 

F13 

Penybryn 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 


(R> 

G2 

‘Cotswolds’ 

- 

- 

- 

1? 

- 

- 

Eye (1645) 


The examination of sixty or more ‘new’ specimens struck coin. The heaviest York coin yet noted, 

has produced no new dies and no new combinations excepting the uncut ‘trials', is a specimen of 3 A in the 

of dies. The ‘machine trial' halfcrown of type 1A American Numismatic Society collection, at 15.69g. 

illustrated from Folkes has been found, amongst the The additional material also permits an updated 

Charles I patterns in the Hunter Collection (pi. 14, 1), weights summary, as follows: 

but no further examples of such trials have come to 

light. One further halfcrown obverse die (2C) proves Halfcrowns 1: 14. 21g (28 specimens, 94.4% 

to show signs that its EBOR signature was recut using of standard) 

larger letters, a feature previously noticed only on 2A-F: 14.08g (44, 93.6%) 

2D; this was observed on the Breckenbrough speci- 2G-L: 14.23g (39, 94,3%) 

men, an unusually heavy (15.57 grams) and well 3: 14.6 lg (63, 97. 1%) 

2 E. Besly. English Civil War Coin Hoards , British hoard: J.R. Walbran, Memorials of the Abbey of Si. Mary of 

Museum Occasional Paper No. 51 (1987), pp. 6-16. Fountains , Vol. II, Surtees Society LXV1I (1876), at pp. 

3 B.J. Cook, ‘Four Seventeenth Century Treasure 141-2. 

Troves’, BNJ 60 (1991), 91-96. 6 For summaries and references, see Besly, Hoards, pp. 

1 C.P. Barclay, pers. comm.-, sec this vol.. pp. 76-81 86-93. 

5 Besly, Hoards, p. 51; for the date of finding and size of 
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Shillings 1: 

2; 

Sixpences 

Threepences 


5.77g (36. 95.8%) 
5.73g (46, 95.2%) 
2.93g (20. 97 4%) 
1 .31 e (62, 87.0%) 


The overall averages are very little changed, even 
where (in the case of halfcrowns, 2G-L) the sample 
size has nearly doubled in the interim, increasing 
one's confidence that these are indeed representative 
of what was achieved at York. 

Discussion of the minting technique and the illus- 
tration in BNJ 54 of clear examples from each die 
might seem to indicate an output of uniform 
excellence, though the poor control of weights hints 
otherwise. At their best, York coins are unsurpassed 
bv those of any contemporary English mint (pi. 14, 2), 
but while their rotary coining method, by eliminating 
the double striking which marred so many 
hammered’ coins, ensured a clear image, other faults 
combined to produce a far from uniform coinage. The 
design was not always fully impressed, perhaps 
because of poor adjustment of the coining machine, 
while some specimens are unevenly impressed across 
the width of the design, as a result of uneven 
adjustment of the cylinders forming the die set. (pi. 
14, 3; pi. 11, 288, 292). Signs of die clashing, another 
feature of early mechanised coining, are also to be 
found, on most of the halfcrown set 2A-F. These too 
confirm poor adjustment, taking the form of incuse 
letters of part of the obverse legends . ] 

olvs.D:G:Mag[ . . (i.e.. the right hand portion, as 
struck), visible on the left of the reverses of some 
specimens of varieties 2A, B. D. E and F (pi. 14, 4). 
Poor preparation of the silver strip-ingots also left its 
mark. They were not necessarily trimmed before 
coining, for instance, as may be seen from pi. 14, 5. a 
group 2 halfcrown seemingly cut from the very end of 
a strip. Insufficient annealing of the strip at any stage 
of production might result in cracked coins or weak 
images (pi. 14, 6). A very few York halfcrowns are 
oval in shape, a phenomenon noted mainly in group 
2G-L (pi. 14. 7). Though one explanation might be 
the distortion of round blanks fed singly into the 
coining machine, this is more likely to result from a 
distortion of the cutter punch, since two unclipped 
oval specimens (21 and 21.) from Grewelthorpe have 
the characteristic raised burred edges of specimens 
cut out after coining (pi. II, 288, 291). A new punch 
was used for the group 3 halfcrowns 

One recantation is necessary, regarding the date of 
the 'base' halfcrowns discussed in Appendix 4. 7 I 
argued that there was no convincing evidence for an 
early date for halfcrowns of ‘York' and 'Tower' types, 
of common origin, similar low weights and highly 


debased metal, illustrated on pi. 8. nos 6-9. An 
example of the Tower" type, with privy-mark Star, in 
Breckenbrough (no. 1575) now shows conclusively 
that these are indeed contemporary, and presumably 
local, creations. (Another, p.m. Triangle, said to 
have been found in north-eastern England, was 
shown at the BM in November 1984.) Their very 
baseness and light weights nevertheless condemn 
them as counterfeits, albeit skilful ones. The arsenic 
detected in the three that have been analysed (two 
‘York’ and the Breckenbrough specimen) was a 
standard ingredient of the counterfeiter's recipes of 
the time. 8 * 

Another northern counterfeiting operation, which 
copied York shillings, is also of interest here for its 
technical competence. A shilling from Brecken- 
brough (no. 1582) is closely related to two in the BM. 
sharing some of the punches used to create their dies 
(pi. 14, 8-10). From their clearly-impressed images, 
these would appear to have been made using a rotary 
press, while their metal is apparently good silver. The 
profit to their creator lay in low weights: 4.27g. 4. dig 
and 3.81g respectively, the Breckenbrough shilling 
thus having an intrinsic value of around 8d. Such coins 
will have circulated without difficulty in the north of 
England, because of the clipping prevalent in the 
area, evidenced by the Wyke (Bradford), Brecken- 
brough and latterly Grewelthorpe hoards. v 

One important reference regarding the Y’ork mint’s 
establishment in 1642 was not encountered in time for 
the article in BNJ 54. In her memoir of her husband, 
the Duchess of Newcastle refers to his receiving 
various commissions from the King as General of all 
forces 'Trent-North', etc., including the power to coin 
money. 1 " The date is not given, but the context places 
these commissions in the autumn of 1642, and that for 
coining presumably refers to York. From this it would 
appear that, for reasons previously suggested, the 
royal warrant of 15 July 1642 was a dead letter. 11 In 
the aftermath of Edgehill, as an extended struggle 
became reality, the King seems to have issued a series 
of commissions regularising aspects of the war effort. 
A similar sheaf of commissions sent to the royalists 
isolated in Cornwall included one dated 14 November 
1642 to Sir Richard Vyvyan which, empowering him 
to 'coyne or cause to be coyned at such place or places 
as you shall think fitting. . .’, established the Truro 
mint. 1 * Newcastle was no doubt similarly empowered 
to delegate his minting and it appears that the identity 
of his mintmaster has now been discovered. On 23 
May 1650. information was laid before the Committee 
for Advance of Money that William Martin, attorney, 
of York ‘had correspondency with the Earles of 
Cumberland and Newcastle and was in arms with 


7 Besly. "York Mint', pp. 232-3. 

s A. Macfarlane, The Justice and the Mare's Ale (Oxford, 

1981). Appendix C (‘The method of counterfeiting coins'), 

pp. 215-16: sec also the analyses of counterfeits from the 
Breckenbrough and Ashdon hoards: Beslv. Hoards, pp. 8. 

17. 


" Wyke: Besly, Hoards, pp. 33-42. 

111 Margaret. Duchess of Newcastle. The Life of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, edited bv CM Firth ( 1886). 
pp. 23-4. 

11 Beslv. 'York Mint', pp. 222-3 
Vyvyan MSS. Cornwall Record Office V.'BO/IH 
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them in Yorke against the Parliamt and was Mint 
Master under theire comand from the beginning of 
theis troubles until Yorke was reduced to the obedi- 
ence of Parliann’. 13 The following day, order was sent 
to the county commissioners to 'take examinations 
against him and send them up’. N The county com- 
mittee’s reply leaves us in little doubt that Martin was 
indeed York’s mint roaster: 15 

Gentlemen 

We send you herinclosed certaine depositions of 
witnesses taken under oath before us by vertue of 
yr pticuler order of the 24th day of May last an[en]t 
Mr. Will Martin whereby it appeares he acted much 
for the Lord Newcastles Army against the p’liament 
both by coyneing money for their maintenance and 
alsoc for making of pistolis for them, we crave yo r 
further Orders herein for direction how to proceed 
and soe rest 

Yo' most humble servants 
John Geldart 
Tho: Bourchier 

Yorke 22 Octob 1650 Ro Rymere 

Martin was admitted to composition for delinquency, 

n PRO, SP 19/140 (168): 'Articles exhibited unto the 
Hono: the Comittee for Advance of money, by Che right 
wor N : S c Thomas Mauleverer Knight and Baronett . . . 
against William Martin an Attorney of Yorke. and a notor- 
ious delinquent'. (This reference to Marlin was discovered 
by Mark Stoyle.) Mauleverer was MP tor Borough bridge, 
1640-53, and a regicide; he died in 1655. See DNB xiii, p. 
89. The previous week, on 15 May 1650, one John Clifton 


having been ‘in Yorke when it was a garrison for the 
late King’, on 27 September and on 15 October his 
fine, of one-third of his goods and personal estate, 
was set at j£83. 10 Like Vyvyan, Martin was a local man 
of some standing - ‘gent & Attorney’ - with no 
previous experience of minting and who served the 
King in more than one capacity. Unlike Vyvyan, he 
failed to make his peace promptly, and was in due 
course found out and fined heavily in proportion to 
his personal estate. 


KEY TO PLATE 

1. Half crown. 1A no. 8: trial piece. 18.83g, 0°. 
Hunterian. 

2. Shilling. 2Dd no. 6. 5.60g. NMW. 

3. Half crown, 2H no. 2. 14.70g. (Wyke hoard). 
Bradford Museums. 

4. Half crown, 2B no. 5. I4.46g (detail of rev.). 
NMW. 

5. Half crown, 2E. 14.21g. Private collection. 

6. Half crown, 3A no. 4, 14.79g. NMW. 

7. Half crown, 2K, 14.73g. Private collection. 

8. Shilling, counterfeit. 4.27g. (Breckenbrough 
hoard). Yorkshire Museum. 

9. Shilling, counterfeit. 4.0 lg. BM 

10. Shilling, counterfeit. 3.81g. BM. 

had laid 'an Information or charge of delinquency’ under 
bond against Martin before the same committee (bond; SP 
19/140(169)). 

,J Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
Advance of Money, edited by M.E. Green (1888). Ill, p. 
1232. 

15 SP 19/140 (170). 

16 SP 23/220 (133. 136). 


JOHN BAYOCE AT YE BLACK DOG: AN UNPUBLISHED 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TOKEN FROM YORK 

MELINDA R. MAYS 


This token, which is not recorded by Williamson or 
Dickinson, 1 is in the collection of the York Castle 
Museum. 

Obv. *JOilN BAYOCE AT Y L BLACKjE?] - Dog 
Rev. *IN PETERGATE IN YORKE 1667 - HIS/14 A LFEl 
PENY* (pi. 13) 


Acknotvledgements I ant most grateful to Arthur Benson and 
Richard Slanstield (both from the York Castle Museum) for 
their help and cooperation, and to David Scot! for comment- 
ing on an earlier draft of this note. 


The surname ‘Bayoce’ is spelled in a variety of ways in 
contemporary documents, but usually incorporates 
the letter k (e.g. Bayocke and Bayock. Baocke and 
Baock). An innkeeper’s bond signed by John 
Bayocke in 1663, and witnessed by John Brice and 
John Buckle, is recorded in the parish of St Michael le 
Belfrey. 2 Here the name is spelled 'Bayake'. 


1 G.C. Williamson Trade tokens issued in the seventeenth 
century (1889, 1891). and M. Dickinson ( Seventeenth century 
tokens of the British Isles and their values ( 1986). 

: The innkeeper's bond is preserved at the York City 
Archives (K 68-11). 
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The sign of the inn is almost certainly a dog: the 
head might conceivably be that of a horse, but the tail 
and legs are decidedly canine. ' 

There is no firm evidence that the token issuer was 
related to the other Bayockes known in York at this 
period. In the same parish there was a barber- 
chirugeon called John Bayocke (Freeman of York in 
1665, and son of the tailor John Bayocke), who died 
in 1682. 4 There was also the merchant Matthew 


1 See. for example, the Talbot of 1683 and the Spotted 
Dog of c. 1760, in Sir Ambrose Hcal's Sign Boards of Ok! 
London Shops (1988), pp. 54. 161. 

4 John Bayockc's will (Borthwick Institute of Historical 
Research (York University). Prob. 59/429) was written in 
1678. and he describes himself as 'Barber', lie leaves to his 
eldest son. Samuel, that house or tenement scituate in 
Boudam with the garth and other appurtenances after my 
father John Baockes decease'. Matthew Bayocke is 
appointed one of the supervisors of the will. The seal at the 


Bayocke. who held office in the city (Chamberlain in 
1678 and Sheriff in 1688), and was buried at St 
Michael le Belfrey in 1714. 5 John Baocke of St 
Michael le Belfrey parish is listed as having six hearths 
in the hearths and stoves tax list for 1670;'’ this could 
refer either to the innkeeper or to the barber, but the 
large number of hearths makes it more likely to be the 
former. 


bottom of the original (as opposed to the transcribed) will 
depicts a flaming sun with a smiling face 

5 Details about Matthew Bayocke may be found in R.1I. 
Skaife's Civic Officials of York and Parliamentary Officials 
(manuscript in three volumes, c. 1900; York City Reference 
Library ). His will was written in Octoher 1714. and he died a 
month later 

° The hearth and stove list for 1670 is in the York City 
Archives (M 30.24). 


A LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOARD FROM 
FAULDHOUSE. WEST LOTHIAN 

J.D. BATESON 


Tins hoard of one hundred and seventy-nine silver 
coins was found by two building workers on a site just 
behind the police station in Fauldhouse early in 
February 1987. The village of Fauldhouse lies 
mid-way between Edinburgh and Glasgow about 
three miles south of the M8 motorway and the 
approximate NGR for the discovery is NS 933606. It 
was declared to be treasure trove and acquired in its 
entirety by the Royal Museum of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, 

The top soil had been removed prior to the laying 
of the foundations of the lirst house and subsequent to 
heavy rain a number of the coins were found on the 
surface close to this building. A thorough search of 
the top soil the same day and the use of a metal 
detector the next morning recovered the remainder of 
the hoard, all within an area ol approximately four 
square metres. Some fragments of 'blue velvet' were 
said to have been found adhering to a number of the 


Acknowledgements. The author is grateful to David Cald- 
well and Nicholas Holmes for their help in the preparation of 
this report. 

1 Details of the finding were recorded by the Procurator 
Fiscal for Linlithgow 

: See pp. 495-7 of vol, II of E. Burns. The Coinage of 
Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887) and J.D. Bateson and N.J. 


coins but disintegrated on exposure to the air. This 
may indicate a cloth purse or bag as a container. 1 

The majority of the coins consist of shillings and 
sixpences of Elizabeth I and James I and halfcrowtis 
and shillings of Charles I There are nine Scottish and 
three Irish pieces in addition to thirty-nine continental 
issues, mainly dollars'. There are few pieces ol 
specific numismatic interest but the merk and half 
merk dated 1666 of Charles IPs first Scottish silver 
coinage should be noted Burns did not list this date 
for either coin though he noted their existence and no 
specimen is included in the Ashmolean/Hunterian 
Scottish Sylioge? Also noteworthy is the inclusion of 
the Commonwealth halfcrown in the hoard; less 
importantly the second I of the 11 of the value has 
been double-struck rather giving the appearance of 
III. VI. The continental issues come mainly from the 
United Netherlands and Austria but include a number 
of issues of the Imperial cities and various German 


Mayhew. SCBI 35 Scottish Coins in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Oxford, and the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (Oxford. 
1987). Colonel Murray estimated the number of merks and 
half merks stiuck in 1666 at 2.119 and 1.394 respectively; 
These arc not the lowest annual sinkings and Murray makes 
no comment on their rarity See J.K.R. Murray. 'The 
Scottish silver coinage of Charles IF. HSU 38 (1969). 
113-115. 
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states as well as Switzerland and Denmark. Twenty- 
seven of these are 'dollars’ and twelve 'half dollars’. 

Many of the English and Scottish issues are affected 
by corrosion especially the sixpences of Elizabeth and 
the coins of James I and Charles 1, Weights arc 
therefore not helpful and are not recorded here. - ’ The 
contents have suffered a certain amount of clipping 
but on the whole this is not as prevalent as might be 
expected. Six' of the coins of Elizabeth and James are 
scratched in a manner as to suggest this was deliberate 
and may be classed as defacement. One of the Irish 
shillings is bent to such a degree that this too seems 
deliberate though whether for testing or again 
defacement is difficult to say. Two of the shillings of 
Charles I are bent twice, in opposite directions, thus 
resulting in an s-shaped profile reminiscent of the 
later eighteenth-century love tokens. 

The latest coin in the hoard is the patagon of 1675 
issued by Maximilian Heinrich of Liege and which 
displays only slight signs of wear. Its deposition could 
therefore be as early as its year of issue or perhaps as 
late as 1680. There are also the four nierks dated 1671 
which are fairly worn and could have circulated 
throughout the 1670s. The 1671 issue was by far the 


largest yearly output of the merk coinage though 
substantial numbers were also struck in 1672. 1673 and 
1675. Large numbers of the new quarter dollar were 
minted in 1676and 1677so that the further the decade is 
advanced the more surprising it would be to find the 
1671 merks constituting the latest Scottish element in 
the hoard. 1 * * 4 A date of deposition around 1675 rather 
than 1680 would seem more likely therefore. 

The Fauldhouse hoard fits into the later of the two 
major groupings of seventeenth century coin hoards 
from Scotland, associated with the civil war years and 
the period 1665-16% respectively. 5 * A dozen hoards 
from the latter period are confined to the fifteen years 
from 1670 to 1685 and share similarities in their small 
size and range of contents. 0 The Fauldhouse find with 
almost two hundred coins lies at the upper end of size 
but otherwise presents no surprise. There may be an 
association with the Covenanting unrest or these finds 
may merely represent the expected number of hoards 
from any period not recovered for quite mundane 
reasons. In any event the sum involved is not large, 
the coins from Fauldhouse adding up to approxi- 
mately fifteen pounds Sterling or one hundred and 
eighty pounds Scots. 


CATALOGUE 7 


ENGLAND 


Philip and Mary 

groat N.1973 1 

Elizabeth I 

shilling N.1985 lis (1), Lis? (1), martlet (2) 4 

N.2014 A (1), tun (4), two (1) 6 

sixpence N.1997 pheon 1561 (4), 1565 (I), uncertain (1) 6 

portcullis 1566 1 

coronet 1567 (2), 1568 (1), 1569 (1) 4 

ermine 1572 1 

acorn 1573 3 

eglantine 1574 (2), 1575 (2), 1576 (I), uncertain (1) 6 

plain cross 1578 3 

long cross 1580(1). 1581 (I) 2 

N.2015 A 1583 (2), 1584 (1) 3 

escallop 1585 (1). 1586 (1) 2 

crescent 1587 1 

hand 1591 1 

tun 1592 (1), 1594 (1) 2 

wool pack 1594 1 

anchor 1599 1 


1 There is a full record of the weights in the Royal 

Museum of Scotland and the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, 

which also has a complete photographic record. 

1 Murray, p. 121 . 

5 See pp. 136-7 of R.B.K. Stevenson and J. Porteous, 

‘Two Scottish scvcntccnth-ccntury coin hoards', BN] 41 


(1972). 136-46. 

°To be added to these is the 1981 Inverary. Argyllshire, 
hoard (J.D. Bateson, NC, forthcoming). 

7 The English coins arc listed with reference to J.J. 
North. English Hammered Coinage, vol, 2 (London. 1975). 
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James 1 


shilling 

1/2 

thistle 

3 


2/3 

lis (3), rose (3) 

6 


2/4 

rose (2), escallop (2), grapes (2) 

6 


3/6 

rose (1), lis (2) 

3 

sixpence 

1/2 

thistle or rose 1604? 

1 


2/4 

rose 1605 (1), key 1610 (1) 

2 


3/6 

thistle 1623 

1 

Charles 1 

halfcrown 

m/i 

crown 

I 


111/2 

uncertain 

2 


11 1/3 

R in brackets (4). eye (3) 

7 


IV 

star (2), triangle in circle (7). P in brackets (1) 

10 


V 

sun 

1 

shilling 

N.22J6 

lis 

T 


N.2223 

harp 

2 


N.2225 

bell (1), crown (4). tun (1) 

6 


N.2230 

anchor 

2 


N.2231 

triangle (3), star (4), triangle in circle (3+27). uncertain (1) 

13 


N.2232 

P in brackets (1). R in brackets (1?), eye (1), sun (4), 
uncertain (1) 

8 

sixpence 

N.2246 

triangle in circle 

1 

N.2247 

Commonwealth 

sceptre 

1 

halfcrown 

N.2722 

sun 1652 

1 


SCOTLAND 

Charles I 

second coinage 1636 (Briot's hammered issue) half merk I 

third coinage 1637-42 (III. Falconer's first 40 pence J 

issue) 

Charles II 

first coinage merk 1666 (1). 1669 (2). 1671 (4) 7 

half merk 1666 I 


IRELAND 
James VI 

first coinage 1603-04 
second coinage 1604-07 

SPANISH NETHERLANDS 

Albert and Isabella (1598-1621) 

Brabant patagon nd (Antwerp) 

UNITED NETHERLANDS 
rijksdaalder 


half rijksdaalder 


shilling second bust uncertain 1 

sixpence first bust martlet I 

shilling third bust rose I 


Gelders 16227(1). 1624 (I). 1650 (1) 
Utrecht 1620 
West Friesland 1622 
Zeeland 1619 (I). 1647 (I) 

West Friesland 16-1 
Zeeland 1659 (1). 1647 (I) 

Holland 1664 
Zeeland 1661 (2) 

Zwolle 1659 (1). 1661 (I) 


3 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 


silver ducat 
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AUSTRIA 

HRE Rudolph II half taler 1586 (Kremnitz) 1 

Mathias as King of Hungary taler 161 1 (Kremnitz) 1 

Mathias as HRE half taler 1613 (Vienna) 1 

HRE Ferdinand II taler 1636 (Nagybanya) 1 

HRE Ferdinand III taler 1654 (Kremnitz) 1 

Archduke Ferdinand 1 (1521-1564) taler nd (Hall) 1 

IMPERIAL CITIES 

Ltibeck taler 1640 1 

Cologne half taler 1621 1 

Hamburg half taler 1621 (I), nd (l) 

Nuremberg taler 1624 (2) 

Ulm taler 1620 1 

GERMAN STATES 

Brunswick-Luneburg. Friedrich taler 1638 I 

Brunswick-Liineburg-Dannenberg, Julius taler 1624 1 

Ernst 

Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, Heinrich Julius taler 1610 1 

Hohnstein (Clettenberg line), Volkmar half taler 1572 1 

Wolfgang 

Saxony (Ernestine line). Johann Friedrich half taler 1539 1 

and Heinrich 

LIEGE 

Maximilian Heinrich patagon 1675 1 

SWITZERLAND 

St Gallen taler 1623 1 

DENMARK 

Schauenburg, Ernest III taler 1620 1 


NORWAY 

Christian IV 
Frederick HI 


half speciedaler 1630 
two marks 1657 


1 

1 


IO |-J 
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TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DIE-SINKING ERRORS 


By H.E. MANVILLE and P P. CASPAR 


Catalogues of late hammered and early milled 
British coinage are studded with engraving errors, 
ranging from misplaced stops and inverted letters or 
numerals to misspellings and transposed design 
elements, and examples from previously-unremarked 
dies continue to appear with some frequency. Each 
edition of The English Silver Coinage' lists new 
varieties, for example, and undoubtedly the wide- 
spread availability of this catalogue has stimulated the 
look-out for and discovery of varieties 'Not in 
E.S.C.'. 

A bi-denominalionul misspelling 

In the gold series, more care evidently was taken to 
'get it right - and few egregious engraving mistakes 
have been published, although a half-unite or double- 
crown exists dated 1651, with a tripling of the M - 
giving the reading COMMMON WEALTH (plate IS, 1). 
This coin, formerly in the Vaughan-Morgan and 
Lockett collections, demonstrates that gold was not 
entirely immune from error .- 
Discovery of two Commonwealth sixpences with 
the same '3M’ error and from the same obverse die as 
the half-unite raises the possibility that the die was 
originally intended for the silver denomination and 
only pressed into use on the gold through accident or 
as a hurried replacement for an unuseable half-unite 
die. Die comparisons between other seventeenth- 
century half-unites and sixpences, and perhaps 
between unites and shillings, might reveal additional 
interdenominational exchanges. 


1 Scuby's Numismatic Publications. Ltd.. 1st edition (The 
English Silver Coinage 1649-1949), 1949: 2nd edition 
(English Silver Coinage from 1649). 1957: 3rd edition. 1968: 
4th edition. 1974: 5th edition. (1992). 

- Sold Sotheby 17-18 June 1955. lot 150; and Glendining 
26-27 April I960, lot 4245. plate XXV' It may be. however, 
that with fewer surviving specimens, the gold coinage has 
not undergone as thorough scrutiny as the silver. For 
whatever reason, the contrast is striking. In an unpublished 
trial list. Royal mint Overdates Since 1649", compiled by 
G.P. Dyer. P.P Caspar, and J.A Haxby in 1976. there 
were 21 overdates in the gold series (none during the 
Commonwealth period) and 171 in the silver series (2.1 
during the Commonwealth period). 

•' No silver coins were struck dated 165(1, 

1 There is documentary evidence for the annealing and 
redating of dies in the Royal Mint in the 1860s. Thus for this 
later period the use of a die before it w as redated is possible. 
The necessity for annealing a hardened steel die before a 
new digit can be punched over the date makes overdating 
laborious and risks shattering the die. No confirmed example 
is known to the present authors of a die in the Royal Mint 
having been in use prior to overdating. Such a practice is 


The two Commonwealth sixpences are dated, and 
presumably were struck in, 1652 (pi. 15, 2 and 3), 
Enlargements of the COMMONWEALTH area clearly 
exhibit the triple M’s (pi. 15, 4 and 5). One coin is 
rather poorly struck and shows some doubling on the 
right limb of the third M; the other has been clipped, 
spent a portion of its career flattened into an S-shaped 
‘crooked sixpence’, and after straightening exhibits 
severe wear along the fold lines. However, the exist- 
ence of these two coins, as well as the half-unite, 
unquestionably show that the triple-M results from a 
die-sinking error and not from double-striking. 

Interestingly, not only is the half-unite an overdale 
(1651 with the I over a 0) but both sixpences also are 
overdates. The clipped specimen shows 1652 over I 
over 49 (pi. 15, 6), its stablemate 1652 over 49 - 
possibly also over a 1 (pi. 15, 7). 

Combined with the gold overdate, these coins 
demonstrate that in the late hammered series dies 
could be repeatedly re-worked and possibly continued 
in service for at least four years. 3 It remains to be 
determined whether coins were in fact struck from ihe 
sixpence reverse die before they were overdated.' 1 * 

This is not meant to imply that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries dies always were withdrawn 
or re-punched at close of business at the end of the 
year on 24 March or. since 1752. 31 December. Even 
into the nineteenth century old dies might occa- 
sionally be continued in use without overdatingC 
On the other hand, striking of coins occasionally 
might begin before the year commenced, or already- 
prepared dies might be used prior to their authorized 


known, however, from the early days of the U S. Mint in 
Philadelphia: an 1806 25-cent piece with 6 over 5 (Browning 
1 ) is known from a die from which pre-overdating specimens 
survive (Browning 4) The authors are grateful to Eric P. 
Newman for calling their attention to this important Ameri- 
can overdate, 

5 For example, while no coins definitely dated 1847 are 
known, pyx records indicate that several hundred thousand 
each were coined in the first three months of 1847 of the 
groats, sixpences, shillings and halfcrowns These were all 
presumably from dies dated 1846 No 1849 sixpences are 
known either, so the 200.000 struck in January and February 
of 1849 must have been dated 1848. since that date occurs. 
But no sixpences were struck in 1848! Thus the 1848 over 7 
sixpence has the distinction of carrying a date that is not Ihe 
year in which it was struck, and punched over a dale lor 
which no coins are known. In the nineteenth century dies 
were sunk in a screw press from punches carrying inscrip- 
tions complete except for the last one or two date digits. 
Freshly-sunk dies with incomplete date occasionally were 
stored for long periods before lire final digits were hand 
punched with individual digit punches, a method similar to 
that employed lot the entire inscription in earlier periods 
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dale of issue. A well-known example is the William 
III groat dated 1702, although the king had died on 8 
March - seventeen days before the year 1702 began in 
England. 

It is important to inspect possible error coins 
carefully, of course, because occasionally a double- 
striking may look deceptively like an engraving error 
- particularly on hammered coins. Plate 15, 8 illus- 
trates a rotated double-struck shilling of 1654 which, 
if judged by the '3M’ portion alone, looks exactly like 
a die-sinking error. However, when the whole legend 
is compared, double-struck areas on obverse and 
reverse match opposite each other: F in OF under E 
in ENGLAND on obverse, 5 of date under 6 on reverse; 
doubling of the second N in England on obverse and 
of the stop between GOD and with on reverse, and 
the key doubling of the V in vs on reverse - directly 
opposite the three Ms. These anomalies place it firmly 
in the mis-struck category. 

Damme! I always did have trouble spelling the king’s 
name. 

A second unrecorded die-sinking error occurred 
toward the end of the Scottish milled series. Numer- 
ous errors are recorded on Scottish silver coins for 
Charles II, but none has been published for the 
succeeding reigns through Queen Anne - whereas in 
the English milled series more die-sinking errors are 
recorded for William III than for any other reign. 

The Latin spelling of William, Gvlielmvs. was 
particularly prone to error. English coins from the 
silver penny through the shilling may omit the first or 


second L, others the 1: one omits the I while doubling 
the E; still others substitute an A-punch for the V. 
(pi. IS, 9-11). 

Recently a forty-shilling piece of William and Mary 
dated 1693 has surfaced, with the king’s name missing 
the second L and thus spelled gvliemvs (pi. 15, 12). 
Whether the lack of other die-sinking errors on 
Scottish coins of James VI [ to Anne reflects more 
literate craftsmen in Edinburgh, smaller issues and 
therefore fewer opportunities to make mistakes on 
the dies, or more careful inspection of dies - especi- 
ally after the scandals of a decade earlier*' - is an open 
question. 

Scottish dies with punching or engraving errors 
were not destroyed under Charles II. as evidenced by 
coins with misspellings, reversed digits, rotated leg- 
ends, transposed shields of arms, inverted or sideways 
values, and although greater care may have been 
taken when coinage was resumed under James VII, it 
is possible that the cost of replacing error dies out- 
weighed the obligation to produce accurate coinages. 
It would not be at all surprising, therefore, if 
additional unlisted die-sinking errors were to be 
discovered on Scottish as well as English coins and it 
will be interesting to see what the next few decades 
bring forth. 

In conclusion, it is our view that the study of die 
varieties such as the two reported here is useful. The 
distinctive signature imparled to a die by a variation 
such as a misspelling serves to identify individual dies. 
Die varieties can thus reveal mint practices that might 
not otherwise be recognized, such as the use of the 
same die for more than one denomination. 


KEY TO PLATE 

1. Commonwealth 1651 half-unite or double-crown reading COMMMONWEALTH in error (illustration taken 
from Lockett sale catalogue). 

2/3. Two Commonwealth 1652 sixpences reading COMMMONWEALTH in error (1:1). 

4/5. 'Commonwealth' portion of the two sixpences. 

6/7. Date area of the two sixpences. 

8. Commonwealth 1654 shilling, reading COmmmonwealth from double-striking (1:1). 

9. Name area of a William & Mary 1689 Maundy penny showing Gvielmvs spelling error. 

10. Name area of a William III 1697 shilling showing GVLELMVS spelling error. 

11. Name area of a William III 1696 second bust sixpence showing GVLIEMVS spelling error, 

12. William & Mary 1693 forty-shillings with error spelling GVLIEMVS (enlarged 2x). 


0 See Letter from the King, dated 31 August 1682. 
removing four officers from their respective places and 
offices in our mint’ and requiring Commissioners appointed 
under the Great Seal ‘to consider what shall be the fittest 


methods for ordering and securing the (regulation of our 
mint) for the future', in R.W. Cochran-Palrick, Records of 
the Coinage of Scotland, vol. 2 (1876). p. ) 71 . 
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ROBERT JOHNSON AND A RAILWAY CENTENARY MEDAL 


PHILIP ATTWOOD 


During his deputy-mastership of the Royal Mint. 
Robert Johnson devoted himself with remarkable 
assiduity to raising the standards, both artistic and 
technical, of medal production in Britain. 1 * 3 A key part 
of his strategy was the promotion of the Royal Mint as 
a manufacturer of medals. The correspondence con- 
tained in a Mint file now in the Public Record Office- 
alkws us a vivid insight into Johnson's methods and 
graphically illustrates the extent of his persuasive 
powers - which were, however, in this case deployed 
to no avail. 

Already in 1924 Johnson had attempted to interest 
the railway companies in commissioning a medal to 
commemorate the forthcoming railway centenary. 
The following year the chance of involvement in a 
medal celebrating the event came from a different 
quarter. In a letter to Johnson dated 11 April 1925, 
Leonard Ropner. mayor of Stockton-on-Tees, out- 
lined his plan to present a railway centenary medal to 
the children of the town and asked whether the Royal 
Mint was 'prepared to undertake the manufacture of 
medallions from the baser metals'. He understood, he 
wrote, that such medals cost around two pence each, 
and estimated that he would need around 10-1 1.000. 

In his reply of 23 April. Johnson w'rote that the 
Mint w'ould be pleased to undertake the work, but 
warned the mayor that, as ‘our first requirement is 
that what we turn out shall be really good of its kind", 
they would need to employ a competent artist and a 
skilled die-engraver: the cost would, therefore, be 
four pence rather than two pence. To illustrate his 
point, he enclosed with his letter two examples of 
medals ’sold by the trade at about 2d.‘ and two 
specimens ‘of the kind of thing that we can turn out 
here for 4d\ He added, in typical Johnson style: '1 do 
not know what you feel about it. but my own feeling 
very strongly is that it would be almost a case for the 
intervention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to present them with the objects 
contained in packet A. Indeed, it would, I think, be 
far better not to present them with anything at all. 
since to make young people believe that things of this 
kind are pretty, may be doing a very grave injury 
when they are in the receptive stage to their whole 
artistic sense for the remainder of their lives'. 

The sheet of paper on which Johnson made his 
calculations is also preserved in the PRO file. Allow- 


1 See C' Eimcr. Sir Robert Johnson, the Mint and medal 
making in inter- War Britain'. HNJ 55 (1985). 169-91; C 

Einrer. 'Brilish medals and iheir makers I90d-I950'. The 
Medal. 15 (1989). 10-23; 16 ( 1990). 58-68. 

3 PRO MINT 20/979. 

* For these medals, see the 55th Annual Report of the 
Deputy Master anti Comptroller of the Royal Mint. I92J 


ing £20 for the artist, £10 for electrotypes. £20 for 
reduction punches, £6 for three pairs of dies, £55 for 
the metal (tin), and £21 for striking around 10,000 
medals (at one halfpenny each), the cost price would 
be £132, or 3.168 pence per medal. 

The medals despatched for Ropner's inspection 
related to the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. It is 
not possible to identify the trade' medals, about 
which Johnson was so contemptuous. It is, however, 
clear from the subsequent correspondence that one of 
the Royal Mint medals was William McMillan’s 
’keepsake' medal showing a ship unloading (pi. 16, I ): 
the other was in all probability the other 'keepsake' 
medal struck by the Royal Mint for the Exhibition, 
which was the work of Percy Metcalfe.'' 

But Ropner was not shaken. In his letter of 24 April 
he agreed that the medals in packet A were poor, but 
added that he did not 'consider the drawing anything 
outstanding' in McMillan's medal and that he thought 
the other Royal Mint medal 'much too flat'. His 
opinion that, 'in view of the simple design which I 
think in this case would be best. I do not think it 
would be necessary to have an Artist. My view is 
rather that a designer would meet the case', cannot 
have made pleasant reading for Johnson. He had. he 
wrote, received 'quite good suggestions from one or 
two firms at round about the figure I named', the best 
to date being for a medal 11 inches in diameter, which 
compared well with the Royal Mint's 'rather small' 
medals. He was. he added, prepared to pay more for 
something exceptionally good, but four pence was 
altogether too high. 

Evidently Johnson had already mentioned the 
scheme to at least one of his favoured artists, for, 
having read Ropner’s comments, he wrote to Lang- 
ford Jones expressing his fear that the thing would not 
come off. To the mayor, however, he presented an 
undaunted front, and in a letter of 27 April suggested 
another of his proteges. Percy Metcalfe, as a suitable 
artist for the railway medal. Metcalfe, he wrote, 
already possessed a portrait of George Stephenson 
which he could copy for the obverse, and he enclosed 
an example of the artist's recent work, the medal 
produced to celebrate the forthcoming visit of the 
Prince of Wales to South Africa (pi. 16, 2). 4 As an 
extra inducement, lie lowered his price to 31 pence per 
medal, 


(London, 1925) pp. 6. 24 McMillan's medal ts reproduced m 
plate A, II iind 12; McMillan also modelled a larger medal 
with a ship and crane design lor Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries Ltd.; p. 7: pi. A. I and 2). Metcalfe's medal is 
reproduced in plate A. 9 and 10 

4 56tli Annual Report of the Deputy Master, 162.5, pp II, 
26: pi. A. I and 2. 
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The mayor replied that a decision would not be 
made until all the tenders were in, but that the 
relatively high cost of the Royal Mint “will make it 
difficult for me to place the work with you'. At this 
point Johnson relinquished the struggle, writing to 
Ropner on 29 April: ‘(I) quite realise that the cost of 
our Mint productions here may be a difficulty with 
you. I very much hope that you will be able to get 
something to satisfy you at your price elsewhere, 
though I fear that it will be hardly possible’. On the 
same day he informed Langford Jones that the rail- 
way centenary medal was off. 

But, although it was now extremely unlikely that the 
Royal Mint waste be involved in the production of the 
medal. Johnson did not let his interest in the scheme 
drop. At the end of his letter to the mayor, he expressed 
his desire to see an example of the final product. And. 
when Ropner replied that he had stilt not received all 
three tenders requested from private firms. Johnson 
made a final plea for quality. ’May I . . . take this 
opportunity’, he wrote on 2 May. ‘of repeating that I 
think you ought to try and make an effort to go as far as 
3d. or rather more if possible. If you do. Birmingham 
ought to be able to turn you out quite a decent one for 
this figure. But it is really not treating any manufacturer 
fairly to ask them to quote a price below that at which it 
is possible to produce good work, and I have received 
many complaints from the outside trade that the reason 
why their productions have been so frightfully inferior 
of recent years is because their customers will not pay a 
proper price’. 

This passage is particularly revealing of Johnson’s 
attitude towards medallic art. We have seen him 
refusing to cut costs (including the artist’s fee) at the 
Royal Mint. Here he argues strongly that private 
manufacturers also should not be compelled to reduce 
their costs. In the end his principal concern is revealed 
to be not the procurement of business for the Royal 
Mint but the maintenance of standards. There is, 
however, another aspect of this case which goes some 
way to justifying the private manufacturers' animosity 
towards Johnson. His final price of 3.( pence for a 
medal costing 3.168 pence would have yielded a 
minuscule profit margin that no commercial firm 

5 It may have been when quoting 31 pence that Johnson 
revised the figures in his calculations, raising the cost of 
electrotypes, punches and dies from £36 to £40 and that of 
striking from £21 to £36, and lowering the cost of the metal 
to £18. This would give a cost of £114, or 2.736 pence per 
medal. 

6 Dinglcy was amongst the manufacturers represented in 
the 1924 deputation protesting against the Royal Mint’s 
trading. Eimer. ‘Sir Robert Johnson’ (1985), p. 171 and note 
13: Eimer, ‘British medals' (1989), p. 20 and note 26. 

7 The medal remains in the Royal Mint collection, i am 
grateful to Mr Graham Dyer for this information and for 
supplying the photographs. 

* Johnson had suggested ‘something illustrative of the 
development of railways in this country" (letter of 23 April). 
The juxtaposition of Locomotion No. 1 and a modern Pacific 
locomotive would have been suggested by the prominence 


could have considered, and the fact that Johnson was 
prepared to offer it lays him open to the charge of 
unfair competition. 5 6 As we have seen, however, 
Johnson's standards were such that, even when he 
allowed for next to no profit, his product could be 
judged by the customer to be too expensive. It would 
seem quite possible that in many cases there was no 
direct competition between the Royal Mint and pri- 
vate manufacturers, as the price the commissioning 
body or individual was prepared to pay determined 
the choice from the outset. 

On 16 May the mayor informed Johnson that the 
contract had gone to the Birmingham manufacturer, 
W.J. Dingley* and on 9 June he sent the deputy- 
master an example of the medal (pi. 16, 3). 7 In an 
earlier letter to Johnson, Ropner has suggested 
Stephenson’s ’No. 1 engine’ for one side of the medal 
and the borough arms, a view of Stockton town hall, 
or a portrait of George Stephenson for the other. The 
final design includes the portrait, whilst on the other 
side Stephenson's locomotive is contrasted with a 
locomotive of the 1925 Pacific class, which emerges 
from underneath a bridge; on either side are shields 
bearing the arms of Stockton and Darlington." 5 

Johnson communicated his verdict in a letter of 12 
June: ‘So far as the design goes, especially that showing 
the Stevenson and modern engine, if I may say so it is 
really not half bad. The only real criticism I have to 
make of the medal is that it is so very roughly executed 
and finished, but that of course is exactly where the 
money question comes in'. He ended (and I may Ire 
wrong here in detecting a slight note of satisfaction): 'I 
do hope, however, that you have been able to get 
Messrs. Dingley to make the necessary alteration in the 
spelling of "Stockton” not “Stocton-on-Tees' ". 

The decision not to call upon the services of a skilled 
artist has had an unfortunate effect on the portrait, but 
on the whole, especially given the speed with which the 
commission was executed, the medal is. as Johnson 
wrote, 'not half bad'. Ropnei replied on 18 June that the 
mis-spelling, which had been a mistake on the part of the 
die-cutter, had been corrected (pi. 16, 4). ’The mayor 
wrote: . . . ‘personally I think die medal is good value 
for the money. 2Jd. each'. 

they were to play in the centenary celebrations (see P. 
Attwood. ‘The Medals of Gilbert Bayes'. NC 152 (1992) 
148-9; pi. 22, 14). Bayes's centenary medal for the London 
& North Eastern Railway and the medal commissioned by 
Mr W.E, Pease, mayor of Darlington, also have the two 
locomotives; Bayes’s medal also bears the two civic coats of 
arms. 

0 The example illustrated is of tin and is in (he collections 
of the National Railway Museum. York. The Museum also 
has a Silver example, stamped with Dingley 's mark and 
hall-marked, which is not pierced, t am grateful to Mrs 
Helen Ashby for this information and for supplying the 
photographs. Ropner had informed Johnson that he might 
also require a limited number in gold, silver and bron 2 e. for 
prizes for sports events held during the celebrations and for 
sale (letter of 24 April). Johnson had suggested they should 
all be struck in bronze (letter of 27 April). 
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COIN REGISTER 1991 


IN recent times we have all been made increasingly aware of the significance of single coin 
finds, partly because such finds are relevant to the solution of important historical 
questions such as the regional pattern of coin circulation, and partly because so many new 
finds have, in practice, turned out to be cither examples of very rare issues or completely 
new varieties. It is obviously desirable that single finds should be recorded promptly, 
accurately and in an organised manner, especially at a time when the use of metal detectors 
has radically increased the quantity of material coming to light, and in the past BNJ has 
carried contributions relating specifically to the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods. These 
articles have rightly aroused great interest and have stimulated other authors to come 
forward with additional material not only in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman series but in 
earlier and later periods also. 

In order to deal with this larger body of information in as coherent a way as possible it 
has been decided that BNJ will carry a single listing, or Coin Register, to which anyone 
having single finds to report from Britain or Ireland may contribute. Any Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coin will be eligible down to and including the 
Tealby type of Henry II, but entries for Roman coins and for later medieval and modern 
coins will be restricted to those coins which are of particular numismatic merit. The 
essential criterion for inclusion will be that the coin is new, by virtue of either being newly 
found or (if previously discovered) being hitherto unpublished. Single finds from exca- 
vation sites may be included, if it seems likely that there would otherwise be considerable 
delay in publication. 

It is intended that the listing of Celtic coins in the Coin Register shall be done in 
association with the Celtic Coin Index at the Institute of Archaeology. Oxford. Celtic 
material should therefore be channelled in the first instance to Cathy King c/o the Institute 
of Archaeology, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford 0X1 2PG. Other material should be sent to: 
E.M. Besly, National Museum of Wales, Cathays Park, Cardiff CF1 3NP. Potential 
contributors should contact either of the editors of BNJ with any queries about how to 
submit and set out material. 

B.J.C. and E.M.B. 
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Authorities cited 

Blunt = C.E. Blunt. 'The coinage of Offa', in 
Anglo-Saxon Coins, edited by R.H.M. Doiley 
(London. 1961). pp. 39-62. 

BLS = C.E. Blunt, C.S.S. Lyon and B-H.I.H. 
Stewart, 'The coinage of southern England, 796-840'. 
BNJ 32 (1963), 1-74. 

Cr = M.J. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage. 2 
vols (Cambridge, 1974). 

Elias = E.R.D. Elias. The Anglo-Gallic Coins (Paris 
and London, 1984). 

Ghyssens = J. Ghyssens, Les petits deniers dc Flan- 
dr es des Xlle et Xllle siecles (Brussels. 1971). 

LT = H. de la Tour. Adas des monnaies Gatdoises 
(Paris, 1892). 

Mack = R.P. Mack. The Coinage of Ancient Britain 
(3rded., London. 1975). 

Mayhew = N.J. Mayhew, Sterling Imitations of 
Edwardian Type (London, 1983). 

Metcalf = D.M. Metcalf, 'A stylistic analysis of the 
'Porcupine' sceattas’. A/C 7th ser. 6 (1966). 179-205. 
North = J.J. North, English Hammered Coinage , 
Vol. 1 (2nd ed.. London. 1980). 

Poey d’Avant = F. Poey d’Avanl, Monnaies fiodales 
de Frances, 3 vols (Paris, 1858-62). 

Seaby II = Standard Catalogue of British Coins Vol. 
II. Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands 
(London. 1984). 

Sear — D.R. Sear, Greek Coins and their Values. 2 
vols (London, 1978-9). 

VA = R.D. Van Arsdell. Celtic Coinage of Britain 
(London, 1989). 

Geographical Index 

Abingdon, Oxon., 17, 20. 54 
Akenham. Suffolk, 95, 99, 1 13 
Alderion, Suffolk, 137 
Andover, near, Hants., 126 
Badbury Rings, Dorset, 48 
Barnburgh, S. Yorks., 65 
Bicester, near, Oxon., 106 
Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks., 12, 60 
Bixley, Norfolk, 153 
Boughton Monchelsea, Kent, 11. 76 
Bowthorpe, Norfolk, 119, 124 
Boxley, Kent. 78, 79 

Brackley, near, Northants., 14, 15, 21, 23, 25. 28, 33. 
46 

Bracon Ash, Norfolk. 136, 141 
Broome, Norfolk, 163 
Bushford, Lowsonford, Warwicks., 13 
Bylaugh, Norfolk. 147 
Caernarfon, Gwynedd, 117 
Chalgrove. Oxon.. 37 
Challow, Oxon., 18 

Chelmsford, near, Essex, 41, 94, 96. 146, 156, 160, 
161 

Cleeve Prior, Hereford and Worcs., 56, 57, 58 
Cringleford, Norfolk, 122 


Cropwell Bishop, Notts., 62 
Deal. Kent, 47 
Detling, Kent, 3 
East Dereham. Norfolk. 97 
East Mailing, Kent, 77 
East Runton. Norfolk, 114 
Ebbsfieet, Kent, 1 
Ecdes. Kent, 31 
Elliitgham. Norfolk, 158 
Essex, 82 

Exhall, near, Warwicks., 84 
Eynsham, Oxon.. 133 
Faccombe Netherion, Hants.. 134, 135 
Fern hi II Heth, Hereford and Worcs., 151 
‘Fosse Way', West Midlands, 50 
'Gisleham', Suffolk, 70 

Great Dunmow, near. Essex. 4. 30. 42. 92. 93 

Great Missenden, Bucks., 69 

Grimsby, Humberside, 63 

Harlow, near. Essex, 22 

Haverhill, near. Suffolk. 9J 

Heybridge. Essex. 100 

Hindringham, Norfolk, 142 

Horton Kirby. Kent, 71. 72 

Eton. Gwent, 59 

Kent. N.E..S8, 89, 90 

Kingerby, Lines., 107 

Kinwarton. Warwicks., 102 

Kirk Smeaton. N. Yorks., 64 

Lambeth, London, 110, 115 

Leamington Spa, near, Warwicks., 55 

Letcombe Bassett, Oxon., 45 

Lincoln, near, 140 

Linton, near, Cambs., 154 

Little Milton, Oxon.. 24. 34, 38, 40 

Little Mougeham, Kent, 132 

Llanbedrgoch. Gwynedd (Anglesey). 116. 118. 125 

Long Melford. Sussex, 68 

Maidstone. Kent. 80 

Merton, Oxon., 7, 26, 35. 36. 43. 44 

Me th wold. Norfolk, 123 

Milton, near. Cambs.. 108, 109 

Milton Keynes, Bucks, 39 

Milton Regis, Kent, 8, 9 

Mundham, Norfolk, 129, 144 

Mynydd Twyn-glas. Cwmbran. Gwent. 61 

Newbury, near, Berks., 112 

Norden, Dorset, 49 

Norfolk. North, 67 

North Creake. Norfolk, 162 

North Elmham. Norfolk. 148 

'Nottinghamshire', 121 

Otterbourne, Hants., 105 

Pitt, Hants., 120. 152 

Ringwould, Kent. 6. 10, 131. 143. 145 

Sellindge, Kent, 150 

Sittingbourne, near, Kent, 2 

South Weston, Oxon., 16 

Southwark, London, 139 

Springfield, Essex. 155 

‘Storlford' (Bishop’s Stortford, Herts.?), 73, 75 



Stretford, near, Hereford and Worcs., 85 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxon.. 27, 103. 104. 127 

Sutton Courtenay/Milton. Oxon., 10. 53 

Swindon, near. Wilts., 52, 111 

Tattenhoe, Bucks.. 130 

Thelnetham. Suffolk. 101 

Thetford, Norfolk, 157 

Tilbury, Essex, 74 

Tring, near, Herts.. 32, 81 

Twyford, Hants., 08 

Walsoken, Norfolk. 159 

Welford, Warwicks. 66 

White Stone, near, Hereford and Worcs.. 86 

Woolverstone, Suffolk. 128 

Worth, Kent, 5, 83, 149 

Wouldham. Kent, 29 

Wylye. Wilts.. 51 

Yelling. Cambs.. 87. 138. 164 


Celtic Coins 

1 . Bcllovaci. potin unit, LT 7905. cf. S. Scheers. Les 
mommies gautoises tie la collection A. Danicouri d 
Pennine, no. 326 (CC1 91/548). 

Obv. head r.: in front, reversed S. 

Rev. central pellet-in-ring; above, boar r.; below, row 
of live pellets and segment of circle with pellet at each 
end. 

Weight: 3.5g. 

Ebbsfleet. Kent. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

2. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 27, VA 52-1 
(CCI 91/314). 

Weight: 5.90g. 

Sitlingbourne. near, Kent. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

3. Gallo-Belgic. stater, class E. cf. Mack 27. VA 
56-1 (CCI 91/468). 

Weight: not available. 

Detling, Kent. 

No photo of obverse. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

4. British potin, cf. VA 102-1 (CCI 91/9). 

Obv. head I. 

Rev. bull r. 

Weight: 1.56g. (fragment). 

Great Dunmow, near, Essex. 

M.J.C. 

5. British potin, class I. type D2. Mack 22. cf. VA 
108-3 (CCI 91/406). 

Weight: 2.28g. (chipped). 

Worth. Kent. October 1989. Topsoil find by Dover 
Archaeological Group. 


6. British potin. class I, tvpe L4. Mack 17, cf. VA 
129-1 (CCI 91/519). 

Weight: 1.13g. 

Walmcr Court Farm. Ringwould, Kent, September 
1991 M/d line! during South of England Metal 
Detector Rally (SEDR'oi-bl ). 

D.H./C.E.K. 

7. British potin, class II, cf. tvpc M3, VA 135-1 
(CCI 91/518). 

Weight: 1.37g. 

Merton, Oxon. 

C. E.K./D.J.H. 

8. British potin, class II. type PI. cf. Mack 25. VA 
139-1 (CCI 91/278). 

Weight: not available. 

Milton Regis, Kent. 

Maidstone Museum (Acc. no. 24.1882a). 

D. B.K./C.E.K. 

9. British potin, class IT, tvpe PI, Mack 25. VA 
139-1 (CCI 91/279). 

Weight: not available. 

Milton Regis, Kent. 

Maidstone Museum (Acc. no. 24.1882b). 

D.B.K./C.E.K. 

10. British potin. somewhat similar to VA 1426-1 
(CCI 91/520). 

Obv. degraded head I. 

Rev. butting bull 1.: above, ma; below, exergual line. 
Weight: 3.13g. 

Walmer Court Farm, Ringwould. Kent. September 
1991. M/d find during South of England Metal 
Detector Rally (SEDR'91-50). 

D.H./C.E.K. 

11. British, quarter-stater, class PA, Mack 38. VA 
147-1 (CCI 91/272). 

W'eight: 1.257g. 

Boughton Monchelsea. Kent. 

D.B.K. 

12. British, staler, class OB. Mack 59, VA 216-1 
(CCI 91/318). 

Weight: 5. 135g. 

Tower Hill. Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks, 30 June 
1990. M/d find. 

W. AS. 

13. British, bronze core of plated stater, class OB. 
Mack 59. VA 216-1 (CCI 91/319) 

W'eight: 2.53g. 

High Chimney Farm. Bushwood parish. Lowsonford. 
Warwicks. October 1990. M/d find. 

Nearby was found a crude copy of a Claudius 
dupondius commemorating Antonia {RIC 82), but no 
later Roman coins have been reported from the site. 

WAS. 


Dll 
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14. ‘Cacuvellauni’. silver unit of Tasciovanus, Mack 
166, VA 1800-1 (CCI 91/50). 

Obv. TASC. 

Weight: 1.32g. 

Brackley, near. Northants. M/d find, 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

15. 'Catuvellauni', stiver unit of Tasciovanus. cf. 
Mack 166. VA 1800-1 (CCI 91/51). 

Obv. TAS|?C). 

Weight: l.OOg. 

Brackley. near. Northants, M/d find. 

Possibly an ancient copy? 

C.E.K./D.I.H. 

16. ‘Catuvellauni’. bronze unit of Tasciovanus, 
Mack 167, VA 1705-1 (CCI 91/524). 

Rev. taSC. 

Weight: l.$2g. 

South Weston, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

17. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Tasciovanus, 
corroded, cf. Mack 168, VA 1707-1 (CCI 91/512). 
Obv. /Rev. inscriptions illegible. 

Weight: 2.05g. 

Abingdon, Oxon. Found in Vineyard excavations by 
Oxford Archaeological Unit (SF 2235). 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

18. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Tasciovanus, 
Mack 168, VA 1707-1 (CCI 91/525). 

Obv. inscription illegible. 

Rev. VIIR. 

Weight: 2.45g. 

Challow, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

19. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Tasciovanus, 

Mack 171, VA 1750-1 (CCI 91/359). 

Obv. /Rev. inscriptions illegible. 

Weight: 1.99g. 

Sutton Courtenay/Milton area, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

20. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Tasciovanus, 

Mack 172, VA 1808-1 (CCI 91/511). 

Obv. VERLAMIO. 

Weight: 2.33g. 

Abingdon, Oxon. Found in Vineyard excavations by 
Oxford Archaeological Unit (SF 449). 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

21. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Tasciovanus, cf. 
Mack 176. VA 1814-1 (CCI 91/52). 

Obv. [TApsqio]. 

Rev. inscription illegible. 

Weight: 1.89g. 

Brackley, near, Northants. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 


22. 'Catuvellauni’. bron2e unit of Tasciovanus, 
Mack 177 var., VA 1816-1 var. (CCI 91/526). 

Obv. DIA[S?J in front of head instead of usual TASCiO 
(cf. Mack 192, VA 1882-1). 

Rev. inscription illegible. 

Weight: 1.87g. 

Harlow, near, Essex. 1991. 

A similar specimen was found at Harlow Temple in 
1967, bearing the inscription DI[ AS?) on the obverse. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

23. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Tasciovanus, cf. 
Mack 179. VA 1713-1 (CCI 91/49). 

Rev. VF.R. 

Weight: 2.0g. 

Brackley. near. Northants. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H, 

24. 'Catuvellauni', quarter-stater of Tasciovanus. 
Mack 185, VA 1786-1 (CCI 91/56). 

Obv. TASC. 

Weight: 1.39g. 

Little Milton, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

25. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Tasciovanus, cf. 
Mack 190, V A 1892-1 (CCI 91/53). 

Obv. inscription illegible. 

Rev. vi r. 

Weight: 1.43g. 

Brackley, near, Northants. M/d find, 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

26. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Tasciovanus, cf. 
Mack 191, VA 1895-1 (CCI 91/547). 

Obv. rviis. 

Weight: 1.71g. 

Merton, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

27. 'Catuvellauni', stater of Cunobeline, Mack 207. 
VA 2027-1 (CCI 91/521). 

Obv. |C|A M|V|. 

Rev. cvno. 

Weight: 5.37g. 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

28. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Cunobeline, Mack 
221, VA 1971-1 (CCI 91/54). 

Obv. cvnobe UNI. 

Weight: 2.42g. 

Brackley, near, Northants. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

29. ‘Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn, cf. Mack 222, VA 1973-1 (CCI 91/281), 

Obv. fore-quarters of Pegasus, head turned back 
(remainder, including inscription, off Ran); traces of 
pellet border: large ‘pellet’ above head. 
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Rev. Victory L; inscription illegible. 

Weight: not available. 

Wouldham, Kent. 

The large ‘pellet' above the head of Pegasus is 
probably a die defect. It appears on five other 
examples recorded in the Celtic Coin Index (all 
known tind-spots being in Kent), from which it is 
apparent that the pellet border passes across the 
middle of the large 'pellet'. 

C. E.K./D.J.H. 

30. ‘CatuvellaunP. bronze unit of Cunobeline. 
worn, cf. Mack 231, VA 1979-1 (CCI 91/8). 
Obv./Rev. inscriptions illegible. 

Weight: 1.20g. 

Great Dunmow. near, Essex. 

M.J.C. 

31. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline. cf. 
Mack 232, VA 1981-1 (CCI 91/280). 

Obv. C behind victory, and possibly V' in front. 

Rev, cvn. 

Weight: not available. 

Eccles, Kent. 

D. B K./C E.K. 

32. 'Catuvellauni', silver unit of Cunobeline. Mack 
237. VA 2057-1 (CCI 91/289). 

Obv. CVNO. 

Rev. TASCIO. 

Weight: not available. 

Tring. near. Herts., October 1990. M/d find. 

Photo of obverse is approximately 1.25 times actual 
size. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

33. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn. cf. Mack 242, VA 2089-1 (CCI 91/55). 

Obv. |CJVNOBEL|INI] 

Rev. TASlCIOVA|N! |l |. 

Weight: 2.3 2g. 

Bracklev, near, Northants. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

34. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn, cf. Mack 244. VA 2093-1 (CCI 91/57). 
Obv./Rev. inscriptions illegible. 

Weight: 2.19g. 

Little Milton. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

35. 'Catuvellauni'. bronze unit of Cunobeline. Mack 
244, VA 2093-1 (CCI 91/514). 

Obv. CV NOB. 

Rev. |'l ASCIIOI VANTIS. 

Weight: 2.09g. 

Merton. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 


36. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline. 
worn. cf. Mack 248. VA 2097-1 (CCI 91/515). 

Obv. CUNO BEl-IN. 

Rev. TASCIO. 

Weight: 1.83g. 

Merton, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J II. 

37. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn. cf. Mack 248. VA 2097-1 (CCI 91/522). 
Obv./Rev. inscriptions illegible. 

Weight: 2.04g. 

Chalgrove, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

38. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline. 
worn, cf. Mack 249. VA 2099-1 (CCI 91/58). 

Obv. qvN|0. 

Rev. ITAJSC1. 

Weight: 2.06g. 

Little Milton, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

39. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn. cf. Mack 249, VA 2099-1 (CCI 91/464). 

Obv. CV|NO|. 

Rev. t asct . 

Weight: 2.00g. 

Kent's Hill development, Milton Kevnes, Bucks. 

' C.E.K./D.J.H. 

40. ‘Catuvellauni’. bronze unit of Cunobeline, Mack 
249, VA 2099-1 (CCI 91/523). 

Obv. CV|NOJ. 

Rev. TASCI. 

Weight: 2.07g. 

Little Milton. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H 

41. ‘Catuvellauni’, bronze unit of Cunobeline, 
worn. cf. Mack 253, VA 2107-1 (CCI 91/6). 

Obv. [C|VN|OBj, 

Rev. CAM. 

Weight: 1.7Sg. 

Chelmsford, near. Essex. 

M.J.C. 

42. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline. 

worn. cf. Mack 253. VA 2107-1 (CCI 91/7). 

Obv. inscription illegible. 

Rev. cam. 

Weight: l.89g. 

Great Dunmow. near, Essex. 

M.J.C. 

43. Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline. 

worn. cf. Mack 253. VA 2107-1 (CCI 91/516). 

Obv. inscription illegible. 

Rev. cam. 

Weight: 2.02g. 

Merton. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H 
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44. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeiine. 
worn. cf. Mack 253, VA 2107-1 (CCJ 91/517). 

Obv. inscription illegible. 

Rev. CAM. 

Weight: 2.37g. 

Merton. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

45. •Catuvellauni' (or. following Van Arsdell. 
'Atrebates'), silver unit of Caratacus. Mack 265. VA 
593-1 (CCI 91/1) 

Obv. CARA 
Weight: I.12g. 

Spanswick Farm. Letcombe Bassett. Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

46. ‘Trinovantes', bronze unit of Addedomaros. 
class LX 21, cf. Mack 273, VA 1646-1 (CCI 91/62). 
Weight: 1.04g. 

Bracklev, near. Northants. 

C.E.K./D.J.H, 

47. ‘Atrebates’, bronze unit of Eppillus, cf. Mack 
310, VA 451-1 (CCI 91/405). 

Obv. EPPIL. 

Weight: 2.60g. 

St. Richards Road. Deal. Kent, August 1987. Exca- 
vated find by Dover Archaeological Group in Iron 
Age inhumation burial. 

D.H. 

48. ‘Durotriges’, stater, base (white) gold, Mack 
317, VA 1235-1 (CCI 91/356). 

Weight: 4.94g. 

Bad bury Rings, Dorset, before 1985. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

49. ‘Durotriges’. silver (or electrum) stater. Mack 
317, VA 1235-1 (CCJ 91/581). 

Weight: 4.92g. 

Norden Farm, Norden, Dorset. 

C.E.K./D J.H. 

50. ‘Dobunni’, bronze core of plated stater, class 
RA, Mack 374, VA 1005-1 (CCJ 91/2). 

Weight: 4.24g. 

‘On Fosse Way', within West Midlands region. M/d 
find. 

D.J.S. 


53. 'Dobunni', silver unit. Mack 376, VA 1020-1 
(CCI 91/360). 

Weight: 0.8 tg. (chipped). 

Sutton Courtenav/Milton area, Oxon. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

54. 'Dobunni', silver unit, corroded, cf. Mack 376. 
VA 1020-1 (CCI 91/513). 

Weight: 0.66g. 

Abingdon. Oxon. Found in Vineyard excavations by 
Oxford Archaeological Unit (SF 2506). 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

55. 'Dobunni', silver unit. Mack 378, VA 1042-1 
(CCI 91/3). 

Weight: 1 .037g. 

Leamington Spa, near, Warwickshire. 1990. M/d find. 

D.J.S. 

56. 'Dobunni', silver unit. Mack 378. VA 1042-1 
(CCI 91/320). 

Weight: 0.91g. 

Cleeve Prior (new Roman site, east), Hereford and 
Worcs.. July 1990. M/d find. 

W.A.S. 

57. 'Dobunni', silver unit. cf. Mack 378a, VA 
1045-1 (CCI 91/323). 

Weight: l,17g. 

Cleeve Prior (new site). Hereford and Worcs., Octo- 
ber 1988. 

W.A.S. 

58. ‘Dobunni’, silver unit, cf. Mack 3S3. VA 1 135-1 
(CCI 91/321). 

Weight: 0.71g. 

Cleeve Prior (new Roman site, east), Hereford and 
Worcs., July 1990. M/d find. 

W.A.S. 

59. ‘Dobunni’, staler, red gold. Mack 386, VA 
1066-1 (CCI 91/463). 

Rev. anted, d in form of Greek theta. 

Weight: 5.27g. 

Itton. near Chepstow, Gwent, December 1990. 

E.M.B./C.E.K. 


51. ‘Dobunni’, bronze core of plated slater, class 
RA, Mack 374, VA 1005-1 (CCI 91/355). 

Weight: 4.09g. 

Grovely Wood, Wylyc. Wilts. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

52. ‘Dobunni', silver unit, corroded, cf. Mack 376, 
VA 1020-1 (CCI 91/4). 

Weight: 1.19g. 

‘Swindon, near’, Wilts. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 


60. ‘Dobunni’, silver unit, cf. Mack 389. VA 1 1 10-1 
(CCI 91/322). 

Weight: 0.86g. 

Marlcliff Roman site. Bidford-on- Avon , Warwicks.. 
May 1990. M/d find. 

W.A.S. 


61. 'Dobunni', stater, red gold, Mack 391. VA 
1130-1 (CCI 91/462). 

Rev. CATTJ. 

Weight: 5.29g. 
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Mynydd Twyn-glas. near Cwmbran, Gwent, 
December 1989. 

Now in National Museum of Wales, purchased 
from Christie’s. 17 July 1990. lot 205. 

E.M.B./C.E.K. 

62. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, VA 857-5, similar 
Mack 405 {CCI 91/460). 

Weight: 1.33g. 

Cropwell Bishop, Notts. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

63. ‘Corieltauvi’, stater, Mack 449, VA 811-1 (CCI 
91/587). 

Weight: 5.7lg. 

Grimsby, Humberside. October 1979. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

64. ‘Corieltauvi’, bronze core of plated stater. Mack 
449, VA 811-1 (CCI 91/588). 

Weight: 3.25g. 

Kirk Smeaton, N. Yorks. 

C.E.K./D.J.H 

65. ‘Corieltauvi’. stater. Mack 449a. VA 809-1 (CCI 
589). 

Weight: 5.33g. 

Barnburgh, S. Yorks 

C.E.K./D.J.lt. 

66. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit. cf. Mack 453. VA 
877-3 (CCI 91/466). 

Obv. vestigiiil traces of boar. 

Rev horse r. with collar and belt. 

Weight: 1 ,02g. (broken), 

Welford, Warwicks., on north field, Roman 'villa' 
site, October 1990. M/d find. 

W.A.S./D.J.II. 

67. Quarter-stater, debased gold (CCI 91/461). 
Obv. uncertain design, incorporating curves and 
holes. 

Rev. horse r.; above, crescent and five pellets: below, 
large pellet and V-shaped motif; zig-zag and pellets 
below curved exergual line 
Weight: l.29g. 

North Norfolk. 

The coin broadly resembles Gallo-Belgic types. 
The obverse is perhaps similar to that of Mack 41 . VA 
69-1. The reverse is close to Mack 27a. VA 50-1 in 
style. Two other specimens of the type, from different 
dies, are recorded in the Celtic Coin Index, but 
unfortunately without provenances. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

68. Fractional stater (CCI 91/590). 

Obv. abstracted head of Apollo r.. crude wheel above 
wreath. 

Rev horse r. with pellet mane and triple tail with 
pellet terminals: rings in front of chest and below tail; 


above, vestiges of charioteer incorporating pellet-in- 
ring: below, six-spoked wheel with axle. 

Weight: not available. 

Long Melford, Suffolk. 

The obverse is similar to Mack 76a, VA 260-1 (a 
silver unit): for reverse, cf. Mack 64-65 and 70. VA 
220-224 (91/590). 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

69. Quarter-stater, possibly of ‘Catuvellauni’ (CCI 
91/465). 

Obv. wreath crossed by corded line: pellet-in-ring on 
wreath below intersection; crescents, rings and linear 
motifs in four quadrants of pattern. 

Rev. triple-tailed horse r. . ring in front of chest; above 
flower; below, pellet-in-ring. 

Weight: 1 . 19g. 

Farmer’s Field, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Another specimen of the type was found some 
years ago near Braughing, Herts. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

70. Quarter-slater, possibly of ‘Trinovantes’ (CCI 
91/5). 

Obv. cruciform pattern with central four-spoked 
wheel, linked by straight lines to four pellel-in-ring 
motifs; in angles, tear-drop shapes, flanked by pellets, 
with T-bars at narrow outer ends; pellet border. 

Rcv. horse r., pellet below tail; above, rosette; below, 
palm branch and pellet-in-rmg; in front. T-shaped 
branch-like motif. 

Weight: not available. 

’Gisleham’. Suffolk. 

Some similarities with Mack 270, VA 1623-1 
(quarter-stater of Addedomaros, type LX2). 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

71 Bronze core of plated quarter-stater, corroded 
(CCI 91/361). 

Obv. too worn to distinguish design. 

Rev. horse r. 

Weight: 0.97g. 

Horton Kirbv, Kent. M/d find. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

72. Silver unit, probably of the ‘Cantii’ (CCI 
91/362). 

Obv. two facing heads: between them, two buerania, 
the upper one the right way up. the lower one upside 
down. 

Rev. horse I., ring below tail; above, bucranium: 
below , two rings and a device consisting of a vertical 
row of four pellets, flanked by two lines surmounted 
by pellets. 

Weight: not available. 

Horton Kirby, Kent. M/d find. 

This is the fourth recorded specimen of the type, 
details of the other three being: 

(a) St. Nicholas at Wade. Thanct, Kent. 1985 
l.04g. Published by L. Sellwood and D M, 
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Metcalf in BNJ 56 (1986), 181-2. Now in 
National Museum of Wales (C.566). 

(b) East Dene. East Sussex, 1984-5. I.06g. 

Described by D. Symons in NCirc 98 (1990). 
48-50, no. 50. In the Finney Collection 
(FL.387). 

(c) 'Kent'. 0.94g. In trade with A.H. Baldwin and 
Sons Ltd. in 1990. Reported by D. Symons in 
above article. 

The provenance of the present specimen further 
supports a Kentish attribution. 

From the known specimens two varieties may be 
distinguished, based on differences in the design of 
the reverse. The present coin and that from Thanet 
are not only identical in design, but die-iinked. The 
East Dene and Baldwin specimens (not die-linked) 
share a simpler reverse design with only a ring-in- 
pellet and a ring below the horse. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 


73. Silver fraction (half-unit?) (CCI 91/601). 

06v. horse r., head turned back, three pellets below 
head, tail branched; above, branch-like pattern; 
below, pellet-in-ring. 

Rev. horse r., head turned back, three pellets below 
head; above, pellet-in-ring with two converging lines, 
resembling bird’s head 1.; pellets above tail and in 
front of chest; below, two pellet-in-ring ornaments. 
Weight: 0.51g. 

‘Stortford’ (i.e. Bishop's Stortford, Herts.?) 

This coin is of the same type as the following. 
Another specimen was reported in BNJ 60, Coin 
Register, no. 144 (CCI 90/859). For horse with turned 
back head, cf. the Dubnovellaunus bronze. Mack 278, 
VA 1667-1; for branched tail, cf. the Addedomaros 
staler. Mack 268, VA 1635-1. 

C.E.K./D.J.H, 

74. Silver fraction (half-unit?) (CCI 92/37). 

Ob v. as for previous coin. 

Rev. horse r., head turned back, three pellets below 
head and one on body (as on CCI/90 859), tail 
branched; below, pellets and two pellet-in-ring orna- 
ments. 

Weight: 0.42g. (chipped). 

Tilbury, Essex. 

Same type as preceding coin. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

75. Silver fraction (half-unit?) (CCI 91/602). 

Obv. tribrach ofzoomorphic heads r.; spear-like lines 
projecting from mouths; pellet-in-ring ornaments in 
held. 

Rev. horse I.; pellet-in-ring ornaments and pellets in 
field. 

Weight: 0.46g. 

'Stortford' (i.e. Bishop’s Stortford, Herts.?) 

A coin of the same type is in the Finney Collection 
(FL 175). See D.J. Symons, Celtic Coinage of Britain: 


Some Amendments and Additions in NCirc 98 (Mar. 
1990), 48, no. 51. A further specimen was reported in 
BNJ 60, Coin Register, no. 141 (CCI 90.856). 

C. E.K./D.J. H. 

76. Bronze unit, worn (CCI 91/273). 

Obv. design indistinct. 

Rev. horse r. with prominent flowing mane; above, 
five-pointed star, and roughly circular feature above 
rump; below, daisy. 

Weight: not available. 

Bough ton Monchelsea, Kent. 

The reverse of this coin appears to be the same as 
that of the following one. For star, cf. VA 167-1 
(bronze unit of Dubnovellaunus/Kent), though there 
it is placed below the horse. 

D. B.K./C.E.K. 

77. Bronze unit, worn (CCI 91/276). 

Obv. design indistinct; possibly horse I. (with rider?). 
Rev. horse r.; above, angular feature near edge of flan 
which may be part of a star as in preceding coin; also 
circle above rump; below, daisy. 

Weight: not available. 

East Mailing, Kent. 

Reverse the same as preceding coin. 

D.B.K./C.E.K. 

78. Bronze unit, ovoid, very worn (CCI 91/274). 
Obv. unclear. 

Rev. horse(?) I. 

Weight: not available. 

Boxley. Kent. 

For animal on reverse, cf. Mack 229. VA 2085-1 
(Cunobeline bronze). 

D.B.K./C.E.K. 

79. Bronze unit (CCI 91/275). 

Obv. boar r., reversed S above. 

Rev. design indistinct: perhaps horse (or bird?) 1,. X 
between legs. 

Weight: not available. 

Boxley, Kent. 

For boar, cf. Mack 289, VA 180-1 (Dubnovel- 
launus bronze). 

D.B.K./C.E.K. 

80. Bronze unit (CCI 91/277). 

Obv. possibly animal (horse?) r.. head turned back. 
Rev. design indistinct; suggestion of cruciform 
pattern. 

Weight: not available. 

Maidstone, Kent. 

Now in Maidstone Museum (Acc.no. 49.1987). 

D.B.K./C.E.K. 

81. Bronze unit, probably of Tasciovanus (CCI 
91/290). 

Obv. TASC or TASCI on tablet across wreath. 

Rev. horse I.; above, large pellet-iu-ring. 

Weight: 1.78g. 



Tring, near, Herts.. October 1990. M/'d find. 

Obverse similar to Mack 185. VA 1786-1. For 
reverse, cf. Mack 169. VA 1709-1. 

C.E.K./D.J.H. 

82. Bronze unit, probably of ‘Catuvellauni’ 
(90/832). 

Obv. Oco in front of wreathed head r., pellet-in-ring 
for eye; pellet border. 

Rev. vn ligatured below ram 1. with triple ‘necklace’ 
of pellets, pellet tail, and rows of pellets along back 
and below belly; head is formed by a circle, repre- 
senting curved horns, and a pellet to the I., corres- 
ponding to the nose; above, pellet-in-ring; in front, 
pellet-in-ring, and five pellets in quincunx pattern; 
behind, three pellets and ring; pellet border. 

Weight: 1.6Ig. 

Essex, 1989. 

The obverse inscription suggests andoco. and in 
general style the obverse is close to Mack 20(1. VA 
1871-1, where the inscription ANDOCO appears to be 
similarly placed in front of the head. 

The ram on the reverse is almost certainly based on 
a Roman Republican prototype, ef. Crawford. 
Roman Republican Coinage, no. 389-1. The pellet 
quincunx also appears on the Tasciovanus bronze. 
Mack 182, VA 1715—1. The inscription VE may refer 
to Verulamium. 

D.J.S./C.E.K./D.J.H. 

83. Bronze unit, very worn (CCI 91/407) . 

Obv. design unclear, possibly head r. 

Rev. design unclear, possibly horse 1. 

Weight: 2.0ig. 

Worth. Kent. February 19S8. Surface find by Dover 
Archaeological Group. 

D.H. 

The following three coins, for which there are no 
photographs, have been reported by D.J. Symons: 

84. ‘Corieltauvi'. copper alloy core of plated South 
Ferriby gold coin. Mack 447-450a. VA 8(14-1 ff. (CCI 
92/461). 

No description or weight recorded. 

Exhall. near. Warwicks. 1972-73. M/d lind. 

Seen at Birmingham Museum by A.H.M. Gun- 
stone. 17 April 1973. The same site is recorded as 
producing eleven Roman coins and a fibula. 

85 Dobunni’. eolcl stater of Corio. presumably 
Mack 393. VA 1035-1 (CCI 92/462). 

No description or weight recorded. 

Stretford, near. Hereford and Worcs.. April 1968. 

Seen at Hereford Museum and returned to owner. 
Record in files of Birmingham Museum by A.II.M. 
Gunstone. 1970. 

86. Dobunni'. gold stater of Corio. presumably 
Mack 393. VA 1035-1 (CCI 92/463). 

No description or Weight recorded. 


White Stone, near, Hereford and Worcs.. April 1969. 

Seen at Hereford Museum and returned to owner. 
Record in files of Birmingham Museum by A.H.M. 
Gunstone, 1970, 

87. ‘Catuvellauni’. Tasciovanus, silver unit. Mack 
161. VA 1699-1 (as 'Trinovantes'). 

Weight: 1.41g. 

Yelling, Camhs.. September 1991 . Found by Mr G.J. 
Davey on a different field from nos 138 (William I) 
and 164 (Jose 1 of Portugal) below. The site is 
recorded confidentially at the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

M.A.S.B./M.J.B. 


Greek Coins 

88. Zeugitania, late 4th century B.C. Cf. Sear 6444. 
Obv. Head of Tanit, I. 

Rev. Horse standing r.. palm tree behind, pellet 
above tail. 

Weight: 2.26g. 

N.E. Kent. 1991. M/d find by Mr A. Palmer. 

This coin, and the two following, were recovered 
from the ploughsoil of a site which has produced finds 
from the Bronze Age to the Middle Ages, notably 
including many Gaulish ‘polin' and some other Celtic 
and Roman coins. They were found on separate 
occasions in different parts of the site, the exact 
location of which is recorded in confidence 

M.J.C. 

89. Zeugitania. late 4th century B.C Cf. Sear 6444. 
Obv. Head of Tanit, I. 

Rev. Horse standing r., palm tree behind 
Weight: 1 .43a.. (chipped). 

N.E. Kent. 1991. M/d find by Mr P. Tudor. 

(Sec no. 88. above). 

M.J.C. 

90. Zeugitania, late 4th century B.C. Cf. Sear 6444. 
Obv. Head of Tanit, I. 

Rev. Horse standing r.. palm tree behind, three 
pellets to fore. 

Weight; 2.05g. 

N.E. Kent, 1992. M/d find by Mr A. Painter. 

(See no. 88. above). 

M.J.C. 

Roman Coins 

91. Caesar, denarius. Spain 46-45 B.C. Cr 468/2. 
Weight: 3.50g. Die-axis: 135°. 

Near Haverhill. Suffolk. 1983. 

M.J.C. 

92. C.Cassi Imp. denarius. 43-42 B.C. Cr 500/3. 
Weight: 3.54g. Die-axis: I SIP. 

Near Great Dunmow. Essex. 1987. 


M.J.C. 
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93. Greek Imperial bronze, ?N. Africa, 2nd century 

A.D. 

Obv. Radiate head r. 

Rev. Eagle standing 1., head r. 

Near Great Dunmow, Essex, 1988, 

From a small native rural site, late pre-Roman Iron 
Age - 4th century. 

M.J.C, 


94. Honorius, gold solidus, Milan. RIC 35c. 
Weight: 4.46g. Die-axis: 180°. 

Near Chelmsford, Essex, 1992. 

A single find from a small native rural site, also 
producing a scatter of third and fourth century 
bronzes. 

M.J.C. 


Sceatuis 


95. Sceat, Series A, Type 2a, Kent. c. 680-700. 

Not seen, but described by the finder as 'Seaby 781’. 
Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Akenham, near Ipswich, Suffolk, c. 19S0. Same find 
spot as no. 1 13 (Series Q) below, recorded on the 
Suffolk SMR, site AKE006. 


(Not illustrated). 


M.A.S.B./J.N. 


96. Sceat, Series B, BMC 27B. 

Weight: 1.10g (16.9gr). Die-axis: 135°. 

NW of Chelmsford, Essex, 1992. 

M.J.C. 


Weight: 1 . 19g (18.3gr). Die-axis: 270° (with O at top). 
Akenham, near Ipswich, Suffolk, 1991, Find spot 
recorded on Suffolk SMR. site AKE011 (a different 
site from nos 95 and 113). 

M.A.S.B./J.N. 

ICO. Sceat, Series D, BMC type 8 (North 50). 
Lower Rhineland?, c. 700-10. 

Ob v. pseudo inscription. Cross with pellet in each 
angle. 

Rev. devolved standard. 

Weight: l.llg (17.1gr). Die-axis: 0° (as shown). 
Heybridge, near Maldon, Essex, later 1991 . Found by 
Mr D. Marvin. 

M.M.A. 

101. Sceat, 'porcupine'. Series E, Metcalf B. Lower 
Rhineland or Frisia c. 710-30. 

Obv. ‘porcupine’ with m below. 

Rev. devolved standard with Ls and Is in alternate 
corners. 

Weight: l.OSg (16.6gr). Die-axis: 0° (as shown). 
Thelnetham, Suffolk, 8 January 1992. Found by Mr 
G. Garnham. 

M.M.A. 

102. Sceat. Series E, variety G3, cf, Blackburn and 
Bonser. BNJ 57 (1987), 99-103 no. 24. 

Weight: 1. lOg (16.9gr). 

Kinwarton, Warwicks., November 1991. 

D.M.M. 


97. Sceat, Series B II, cross in from of bird. 

Rev. . . . VTll. 

Weight: 0.983g (15. Igr). 

East Dereham, Norfolk, January 1991, 

Cf. Rigold B II, 10, but the legend is atypical. 
Information courtesy of Miss S, Margeson. 

D.M.M. 

98. Sceat, Runic BMC type 2b, Series C. Rigold 
Rib (North 157), Kent, moneyer fiL pa, c. 710-15. 
Obv. Ttepa (last three letters in runes). Diademed 
bust to r. 

Rev. devolved standard with four Ts around pellet in 
annulet. 

Weight: 0.97g (15.0gr). Die-axis: 0° (as shown). 
Twyford, near Winchester, Hants., examined 29 
October 1991, Found by Mr John Boyce. 

Although the reverse is of Bib, a Primary series 
variety, the weight is rather low in that context, and 
the triangular bust is more reminiscent of the Inter- 
mediate series coins. 

G.T.D. 

99. Sceat, Series D, Tvpe 2c. Lower Rhineland, c. 
700-10. 

Obv. degraded runes, radiate bus: r., o[a]o behind 
head. 

Rev. pseudo-inscription, cross and four pellets. 


103. Sceat, Series E, secondary viCQ or copy, very 

coppery. 

Weight: 1.02g (15.7gr). 

Sutton Courtenay area, Oxom, 1992. 

D.M.M. 

104. Sceat, Series E, secondary, with laterally 
reversed porcupine. 

Weight: l.llg (17. Igr). 

Sutton Courtenay area, Oxon., 1992. 

D.M.M. 

105. Sceat, Continental Series F, BMC type 24b var, 
(North 62 var.), c. 710-15. 

Obv. pseudo legend: +DtT/i ]i.n 'He I meted’ bust to r. 
Rev. pseudo legend. Cross on steps with an annulet at 
ends of the three upper arms of the cross. 

Weight: 0.99g (15.25gr). Die-axis: 270°. 

Otterbourne, Hants,, 26 August 1991. Found by Mr 
R. Elphinstone. 

G.T.D. 

106. Sceal, very devolved version of the bird-on- 
cross type of Series J ( BMC 27b), c. 710-20, 

Obv. diademed head to r. 

Rev. cross with uncertain feature above (devolved 
bird?); a broken annulet, with a pellet above and 
below, at each side. 
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Weight: 0.95g (I4.6gr). Die-axis: c. 225". 

Bicester, Oxon. (near). Shown BM April 1990. Illus- 
trated x2. 

M.M.A. 

107. Scent, Series K. BMC 32a (cf. Nurth 89), c. 
720-30. 

Obv. diademed bust r.. hand holding cross, drapery 
of good style. 

Rev. wolf-worm with body of pellets and serpent with 
wire-line body both curving concentrically anti- 
clockwise. 

Weight: 1.037g (I6.0gr). 

Kingerby. Lines.. 1992. 

From dies of similar style to Seaby standard catalogue 
no. 797 but wolf s tongue curls upward. 

P.J.S. 

108. Sceat. Series L. Type 18. so-called Hwiccian’ 
style. London or Thames valley, c. 725—40? 

Obv. diademed bust 1. with 'V' shaped drapery in 
alternating pellet and single lines, in front of the bust 
a cross -on-base. 

Rev. standing figure looking r.(?). holding a cross to 
the left and a bird to the right (no perch). 

Weight: I.15g (I7.7gr). base silver, dark patina. 
Die-axis: 270°. 

Milton, near. Cambs, (just north of Cambridge), 
before March 1992. 

From the same obverse die as BMC 95 (Type 15a), 
illustrated by Metcalf in NC 1976, pi. 12. 11. We arc 
grateful to Alan Fordham of Granta Stamp and Coin 
Shop. Cambridge for information about this and the 
related find (no. 109). 

M.A.S.B./M.J.B. 

109. Sceat, Series L, Type 15b. London or Thames 
Valley, c. 725-10? 

Coin not seen but reported by a reliable source as 
having a bust with cross (obverse) and a standing 
figure holding a cross (I.) and palm (r.) on the reverse. 
Milton, near. Cambs.. before March 1992. From an 
adjoining field to that in which the Series L. Type 18 
(no. 108) was found. 

(Not illustrated). 

M.A.S.B./M.J.B 

1 10. Sceat. Series L double reverse, BMC types 12 
(rev.)/ 14 (rev.) (North 63/66), c. 730-50. 

Obv. figure standing facing, head turned to r.. holding 
two crosses. 

Rev. Celtic-style cross with a pellet within dotted 
circle in each angle. 

Weight: 0.78g (I2.0gr). Die-axis: 0° (as shown). 
Thames foreshore at Lambeth. London (same site as 
no. 1 15), May 1990. Found by Mr P. Connolly. 

M.M.A. 


112. Sceat. Type 30b/8 (North - ). Possibly East 
Coast, c. 710-20 (?). 

Obv. ‘Wodan’ head facing, without crosses. 

Rev. ‘Standard’ type, with four Ls. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Berkshire Downs, on the Ridgeway above Newbury. 

A similar coin is R.C. Lockett. Glen. 6 June 1955. 
lot 241 = Hill. NC 1953. pi. 6. 19: and a further 
specimen is recorded from North Ferriby. Hum- 
berside (information from D M. Metcalf). 

(Not illustrated). 

P.J.S. 


113. Sceat. Series Q, Type 44 or similar. East 
Anglia, c. 725—40. 

Not seen, but described by the finder as Seaby 836'. 
Weight and die-axis not recorded. 

Akenham. near Ipswich. Suffolk, c. 1980. Same find 
spot as no. 95 (Series A) above. 

(Not illustrated). 


M.A.S.B. and J.N. 


114. Sceat. late Series R copy, c. 720—10. 

Obv. Very crude head. r. Horizontal lines to r. 
represent runic letters. 

Rev. Devolved standard. Crosses joined to outer sides 
of square. 

Weight: 0.70g (I0.8gr). 

East Runton, Norfolk (ref. no. TG 14 SF. 129). M/d 
find. July 1992. 

J.A.D. 


115. Sceat, Series S. BMC type 47 (North 121), 
Essex, c. 730-40. 

Obv. winged female centaur to I., head turned back. 
Rev. whorl of four wolves heads clockwise. 

Weight: 1 ,02g ( 15.7gr). Die-axis: 0" (as shown). 
Thames foreshore at Lambeth. London (same site as 
no. 110). May 199(1. Found by Mr P. Connolly. 

M.M.A. 


Carolingian Coins 

116. Louis the Pious (814—40), temple type denier of 
unspecified mint, 822-40. cf. MEC 802. 

Obv. +1 ILVDOVVICVSIMP 
Rev. -t-XPISTI AN AREL.ICjlO 

Weight: 1.53g (23.6gr). Die-axis: 210°. 

Llanbedrgoch, Anglesey (Gwynedd). M/d find. May 
1991 (find-spot recorded). Now in National Museum 
of Wales. Found near nos 1 18 and 125, a few hundred 
yards from the penny of Cynethryth (BN. I 59. Coin 
Register no. 75). 

E.M.B. 


111. Sceat, Series N. BMC 41 . Plated forgery. 
Weight: 0 . 8 1 g (I2.5gr). 

'Near and around the Ridgcwav’. Swindon area. 

D M.M. 


117. Pepin 11 of Aquitaine (839-52). denier of 
Melle. cf. MEC 814. 

Obv. r PI PIN VS REX F.Q 
Rev. +METVLLO. 
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Weight: 1.45g (22.4gr). Die-axis: not recorded. 
Caernarfon. Gwynedd, 1988. Photograph sent to 
National Museum of Wales by Mr S. Conley. 

E.M.B. 

118. Charles the Bald (840-77), denier of 'Melle', c. 
848-77. cf. MEC 924-33. 

Obv. + CARLVSREXFR 

Rev. +METVLLO around Karol us monogram. 

Weight: 1.6Sg (25.9gr). Die-axis: 320°, 

Llaobedrgoch, Anglesey (Gwynedd). M/d find. May 
1991 (find-spot recorded). Now in National Museum 
of Wales. Found near nos 116 and 125. 

E.M.B. 


Later Anglo-Saxon Coins 

119. Beonna of East Anglia (749-57 or later), 
moneyer Efe. 

Obv. -1-bEOnna rEX (mixed runic and Roman script). 
Rev. ::+ / / . :F: . / .: E:. 

Weight: 0,73g (1 1 .3gr), chipped. Die-axis: ISO®. 
Bowthorpe, Norfolk Found by Mr L.P, Carriage in 
September 1991 on a ploughed field at Bowthorpe, 
some five kilometres west of Norwich (find-spot 
recorded on Norfolk SMR, Costessey parish, site no. 
9310). Also found on this field are a coin of Coenwulf 
(no. 124) and a hoard of three coins of Harthacnut, 
published in this volume (above, p. 125). 

Struck from the same dies as Middle Harling hoard 
nos 29-30 (dies 04/RLS); see M.M. Archibald. 'The 
coinage of Beonna in the light of the Middle Harling 
hoard" , BNJ 55 (1985), 10-54, 

M.A.S.B./A.R. 

120. Offa, Light Coinage, Blunt 51, Canterbury?, 
moneyer Eoba. 

Obv. +0 / ff / ar / ex in the quarters of cross with 
quatrefoil on centre. 

Rev. E / O / B / a in angles of Celtic-tvpe cross. 
Weight: 1.1 3g (17.4gr). Die-axis: 270°', 

Pitt, Hants, (two miles west of Winchester), 22 
December 1991. Found by Mr R. Elphinstone. For 
other finds from the same fields at Pitt, covering 
several acres, see no. 152 below, and CR 1987, 196. 
Different dies from other coins of the moneyer in the 
type. 

G.T.D. 

121. Offa, Light Coinage, moneyer Dud. 

Obv. +offa REX + Diademed heart-shaped bust to r 
Rev. + / d / v / D each letter in the angle of a lobed 
cross. 

Weight: 0.97g (14. 9gr), chipped. Die-axis: 180°. 
'Nottinghamshire’. Shown BM November 1991. 
Found by Mr Cockerton. 

M.M. A. 

122. Eadwald, King of East Anglia, BMC 3. 
moneyer Eadnoth, c. 796-8. 


Obv. [ ]ead[v] rex in three lines. 

Rev. E ad [ ]t within compartments of a quartered 
quatrefoil. 

Weight: 0.88g (13.6gr), fragment. Die-axis: 135°. 
Cringleford, Norfolk (County SMR site no. 16229). 
M/d find, August 1991. 

J.A.D. 

123. Coenwulf of Mercia (in East Anglia c. 800-21), 
Portrait Tvpe, East Anglian mint, moneyer Wodel. 
BLS Cn 113. 

Obv. +COENWLFV rex M (square C. lozenge-shaped 
o, suspension mark over M), diademed bust r. 
breaking inner circle. 

Rev. PO d E 1+ , lozenge shaped compartment, from 
which spring four crosses dividing the legend; dot in 
centre. 

Weight: 1.21g (18.6gr). Die-axis: 270°. 

Methwold, Norfolk (County SMR site 23120). 
Discovered by K.J. Penn during excavation by Nor- 
folk Archaeological Unit, 1992, small find no. 19. 

J.A.D. 

124. Coenwulf of Mercia (in East Anglia c. 800-21), 
Portrait Type, East Anglian mint, moneyer Botred/ 
Fotred. BLS Cn 100. 

Obv. +c’OENWc;f/rex m (square cs, lozenge-shaped 
O, suspension mark over m), diademed bust r. 
breaking inner circle. 

Rev. :B o T[ ]r E D:m (lozenge-shaped O, square m), 
eight-pointed star in beaded inner circle. 

Weight: 1.27g (19.6gr), chipped. Die-axis: 0®. 
Bowthorpe, Norfolk. Found by Mr L.P. Carriage in 
September 1991 on the same site as the Beonna coin, 
no. 119 above. 

Blunt, Lyon and Stewart recorded two coins of this 
type, though in a very different style and with the 
moneyer’s name spelled fotred, as well as a third 
coin of this moneyer (spelled botred) with a quite 
different geometrical reverse design. So far as we are 
aware there have been no other coins of Coenwulf by 
this moneyer found subsequently apart from this 
specimen. 

M.A.S.B./A.R. 

125. Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, Transi- 
tional Monogram type, moneyer Saeberht, c. 810. 
BLS Group II, Wu 3. 

Obv. + vvlfredi arci itEPiscopt', facing tonsured 
bust within inner circle, pellets by head. 

Rev. +SAEBERHT MONETA, monogram of 
Dorovernia. 

Weight: 1.37g (21.2gr). Die-axis: 100°. 

Llanbedrgoch, Anglesey (Gwynedd). M/d find. May 
1991 (find-spot recorded). Now in National Museum 
of Wales. Found near nos 116 and 118. 

E.M.B. 

126. Kent, anonymous coinage, Canterbury, 
moneyer Sweffierd, c. 822-3. BLS Group I, An 5 
(North 221). 
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Obv. +SVVBRHEKD MONETA, bare head diademed r. 
Rev. • + -/doro/bernia/civita/ S' in live lines. 
Weight: not recorded 

Near Andover, Hants. From the same dies as BLS An 
5 (the Dresser, ex Grantley lot 896 coin). 

(Not illustrated). 

P.J.S. 

127. Baldred, Rochester mint, moneyer Ethelmod, 
Group II. c. 823-5. cf. BLS 22 (different dies). 

Obv. FBALDRED REX:. 

Rev. +EDELMODMONETA. 

Weight: 1 ,20g ( I8.5gr). 

Sutton Courtenay area, Oxon. 

D.M.M. 

128. Danish copy of a round halfpenny of Alfred, 
London monogram type. 

Obv. + EL / 1 - -| Wide bust to r. 

Rev. Devolved version of the London monogram with 
inclined uprights. 

Weight: 0.6g (9.2gr). 

Woolverstone. Suffolk. Found a few years ago'. 
Neither die noted elsewhere. 

J.N. 

129. St Edmund Memorial Coinage, silver half- 
penny (North 483), c. 890-905, with the outer rim of a 
second example fused to the reverse. 

Obv. DVICIA A. 

Rev. +o (obscured by second coin) vti. 

Weight: ].62g (25.0gr) Die-axis: 270”. 

Mundhant. Norfolk (County SMR site 28736). M/d 
find. November 1991. 

J.A.D. 

130. Edward the Elder. Type HT1. moneyer 
Biornred. 

Obv + Eadweard rex. 

Rev. BIORN - REDMO. 

Weight; 1.4lg (21 .7gr). 

Tattenhoe (Bletchley). Bucks. 

CL Lockett 539a ex Vatican 155. 

D M M. 

131. Edward the Martyr, London, monever 
Aelfweard. 975-8. 

Obv. +EADPEARD REX ANGLOR 
Rev. + /EU-PEAKD M O LVN-. 

Ringwould, Kent. M/d find by Mr Dodgson. 8 Sept- 
ember 1991. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

132. /Ethelred II, Last Small Cross Type (bust r.. 
North 780). Canterbury, monever Godmaii. c. 1009- 
1016. 

Obv. +/EDE1.R/ED REX ANCH OR-. 

Rev. +GODMAN M-ON CANT. 

Weight: l.38g(21.3gr). Die-axis: 180°. 


Little Mongeham, near Deal, Kent, February 1992. 
M/d find. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

133 /Ethelred II. cut halfpenny, First Hand Type, 
moneyer Manna, c. 979-85. 

The mint could be Grantham, Nottingham, Totnes or 
Worcester. 

Eynsham Abbey excavations, 1991. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.M.M. 

134. /Ethelred II, First Hand Tvpe, London, c. 
979-85. 

Faccombe Netherton. Hants.. 1990. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.M.M. 

135. Cnut, cut halfpenny, Quatrefoil Type. Win- 
chester, c. 1018-24. 

Faccombe Netherton. Hants , 1990. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.M.M. 

136. Cnut. Short Cross Type. BMC xvi. c. 1030-5, 
Lincoln, moneyer Sweartinc. 

Obv. +CNVT RECX. 

Rev. +SPEART1NC ON L.INC. 

Weight: 0.92g (I4.2gr). Die-axis: 225°. 

Bracon Ash, Norfolk (Countv SMR site 28733). M/d 
find. October 1991. 

J.A.D 

Post Conquest Coins 

137. William I. Bonnet Type. BMC ii, c. 1068-70, 
London, moneyer Edwine. 

Obv. +PILLEMVS REX. 

Rev. -Eedpine on LVN. no pellet between crescents at 
end of each limb of cross (cf. BMC 1 18 by the same 
moneyer. but a different die). 

Weight: I.12g (17.3gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Alderton. south-east of Woodbritlge, Suffolk, 
January 1992. Find spot recorded on the Suffolk 
SMR, site AD 1024. 

M. A.S.B./J.N. 

138. William I. Two Stars Type. BMC v (North 
845). Hythe, moneyer Eadraed, c. 1074-7. 

Obv. +PILI.F.I |REX AN. 

Rev. +EADREED ON III. 

Weight: 0.99g (15.3gr). Die-axis: 180°. 

Yelling. Cambs.. November 1991. Found by Mr G.J 
Davcy on the same held as a Portuguese gold coin 
(no. 164, below), and from a nearby field to the coin 
of Tasciovanus (no. 87. above). The site is recorded 
confidentially in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Struck from the same reverse die (hut different 
obverse) as the coin illustrated in BNJ 12 ( 1915), p. 21 
no. 6 (pi. 2, no. 6). 


M.A.S.B./M.J.B. 
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139. Stephen. Watford Type, BMC i (North 873). 
Canterbury, moneyer uncertain. 

Obv. +ST1£FN[E R?). 

Rev +[ ] : CAN. 

Weight: 1.27g (19.6gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Thames foreshore, Southwark (about 50 yards to the 
east of Cannon Street railway bridge), London. 
Shown BM 27 March 1991. Found bv Mr T. Moran. 

M.M.A. 

140. Stephen, Watford Type, BMC i (North 873). 
Hastings, moneyer Sawine. 

Obv. I ]£FNE; 

Rev. +SAP1NE:[ )h ( ). 

Weight: 1.37g (21.2gr). Die-axis: 225°, 

Lincoln, 3-4 miles East of, 1992. 

P.J.S. 

141. Stephen, Watford Type, BMC i (North 873), 
mint and moneyer uncertain. 

Rev. + [ ]DEN' (?) 

Weight: 1.38g (21.3gr). Die-axis: 270“. 

Bracon Ash, Norfolk (County SMR site 28733). M/d 
find, October 1991. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

142. Stephen, cut halfpenny, Watford Type, BMC i 
(North 873). mint and moneyer uncertain. 

Obv. [ )FNE. 

Rev. +RO| |E (?) 

Weight: 0.56g (8.7gr). 

Hindrtngham. Norfolk (County SMR site 28378). M/d 
find, June 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D, 

143. Stephen, cut halfpenny, Watford Type, BMC i 
(North 873). mint and moneyer uncertain. 
Ringwould, Kent, 8 September 1991. M/d find by Mr 
J. Thornton. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

144. Stephen, cut halfpenny, Awbridge Type, BMC 
vii (North 881), mint and moneyer uncertain. 
Weight: 0.68g (L0.5gr). 

Mundham, Norfolk (County SMR site 28342). M/d 
find. February 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D, 

145. Henry of Northumberland, cut halfpenny, Ste- 
wart Type I (North 912), Corbridge, moneyer 
Erebald. 

Rev. +EREBI ]REB:. 

Ringwould, Kent, November 1991. M/d find by Mr D. 
Barwell. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 


146. Henry IL cut farthing. Tealby Type, mint and 
moneyer uncertain. 

Weight: 0.27g (4. lgr). 

Near Chelmsford. Essex, 1992. 

Too indistinct for closer classification. 

(Not illustrated). 

M.J.C. 

147. Henry II, Tealby Type, counterfeit. 

Rev. | | i v 1 1"- ; [ ], wide border, unevenly engraved 
crosses. 

Weight: 1.17g (18.0gr). 

Bylaugh, Norfolk (County SMR site 25690). M/d find, 
April 1992. 

J.A.D. 

148. Henry III, Long Cross Class 2/1 mule, (North 
985/984), London, 1248. 

Obv. HENK1CVS REX THRCE 
Rev. LIE / TER / Cl / LON. 

Weight: 1.36g (21 .Ogr). Die-axi$: 180°. 

North Elmham, Norfolk (County SMR site 17230). 
M/d find, March 1992, 

J.A.D. 

149. Henry V, gold noble. Class C (North 1371), c. 
1420. 

Worth, near Sandwich, Kent, 16 June 1991. M/d find 
by Mr R. Munden. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

150. Henry VI (1422-61), groat. Rosette -muscle 
issue (1427-30), Calais. On the obverse a late 
fifteenth-century countermark of Munster showing 
the head of St Paul; H. Krusy, Gegenstenipe! auf 
Miinzen cies Spaimittelalrers (Frankfurt/Main, 1974), 
pi. 6, M6:7. 

Weight: 3.56g (54.9gr). 

Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent, 1992. This coin was 
shown to us by the friend of a collector in Canterbury 
who had apparently acquired it from the finder. 
English groats circulated in Westphalia during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and were 
countermarked at several towns including Munster 
(P. Berghaus, ‘Westphalian countermarks on English 
groats’, BNJ 29 (1959), 357-61). Berghaus recorded 
English groats with a Munster countermark identical 
to the one on this specimen: one of Edward Ill's 
Series B and one of Henry Vi's Annulet issue. The 
interest of this coin is its English provenance, which 
suggests that it had returned in trade from the Con- 
tinent. 

M-A.S.B./M.J.B. 

151. Scotland, James I (1406-37) Fleur-de-lys groat, 
Edinburgh, first variety, Seaby II, 5195. 

Rev. two extra saltires in third quarter. 

Weight: LS7g (2S.9gr), Die-axis: 315°. 

Fernhill Heath, north of Worcester (S0872578 
approx.). M/d find, 1991. 


D.J.S. 
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152. Flanders, petit denier, 1st period, moneyer 
Simon, mid-twelfth eenturv, Ghyssens 110. 

Obv. two eonjoined fleurs de lys with a crescent to I. 
and star to r. , within inner circle; an annulet at each of 
the four cardinal points between inner and outer 
circles. 

Rev +SIMON Cross pattee with annulet and crescent 
in alternate angles within inner circle. 

Weight: 0.40g (6. lgr). Die-axis: 45°. 

Pitt. Hants., 29 September 1991. See note at no. 120. 
Found bv Mr R. Elphinstone. 

G.T.D. 

153. Flanders and Namur, Gui of Dampierre ( 1 279— 
1305), sterling. Mayhew 13. 

Weight: 1.2Sg (19.7gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Bixley, Norfolk (County SMR site 9585/c3). M/d find, 
March 1992. 

J.A.D. 

154. Hamaut, John of Avesncs (1280-1304), 
sterling. Mons. Mayhew 36. 

Weight: 0.78g (I2.0gr), large fragment. 

Near Linton, Cambs, (exact find spot with SMR). 
(Not illustrated). 

M.J.C. 

155. Flanders, Robert of Bethune (1305-22). 
sterling. Alost. Mayhew 211. 

Weight: l.05g (16.2gr). chipped. 

Springfield, Essex, 1990. M/d find by Mr W. Spooner. 
(Not illustrated). 

M.J.C. 

156. Florennes. Gaucher of Chalillon (1313-22). 
sterling, Yves. Mayhew 239. 

Weight: 1 ,07g (16.5gr). 

Near Chelmsford. Essex. 1992. 

M.J.C. 

157. Luxemburg, John the Blind (1309-46). 
sterling. Mayhew 27(1. 

Weight: L()3g (15.9gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Thetford. Norfolk (County SMR site 29114). M/d 
find. May 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 


158. Toul, Bishop Thomas of Boutlemont 
(1330-53). sterling. Mayhew 317. 

Weight: (J.95g (14.6gr). Die-axis: 0®. 

F.llingham, Norfolk (County SMR site 17336). M/d 
find. April 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

159. Bar. Edward (1302-36). sterling. Mayhew 327. 
Weight: 1.25g (19.3gr). Die-axis: 270°. 

Walsoken, Norfolk (County SMR site 19047). M/d 
find. April 1992. 

J.A.D. 

160. Aquitaine, Edward III, sterling. Elias 56. 
Weight: 1.27g ( 19.6gr). 

Near Chelmsford. Essex, 1991. 

M.J.C. 

161. France, Charles IV - Charles VI ( 1322-1419), 
gros tournois. 

Obv. + |CAR] OLVS:R |EX|. 

Weight: 0.51g (fragment). 

Near Chelmsford. Essex, 1992 

M.J.C. 

162. Brittany. John V (1399-1442), billon blanc. 
Nantes, cf. Poey d'Avant 1021. 

Weight; 2.53g. pierced. Die-axis: 0°. 

North Creake. Norfolk (field 23). M/d find. October 
1991. 

J.A.D. 

163. Bologna, grosetto. 15th century. 

Obv. s p| | oni| J. St. Petronius. 

Rev. BONON|l| • A DOCE|T|. lion rampant I. hokltng 
standard. 

Weight: 1.04g, fragment. Die-axis: 225°. 

Broome. Norfolk (County SMR site 28737). M/d find. 
October 1991. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

164. Portugal. Jose (Joseph) I (1750-77). gold pega 
or 4-escudo piece. Rio de Janeiro. 1751. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Yelling, Cambs., October 1991. Found by Mr G.J. 
Davey on the same field as no. 138. (William I) 
above. 


J.A.D. 


M.A.S.B./M.J.B. 
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REVIEWS 


The Medallic Record of the Jacobite Movement. By 
NOEL WOOLF (London: Spink and Son Ltd., 1988). 
pp. 161. ISBN 0 907605 26 5 

The struggle between the dispossessed Stuarts and 
the Orange, protestant Stuart and Hanoverian ‘usurp- 
ers’ of their thrones between 1688 and 1807 can be 
followed through medals in a manner matched by few 
other historical media. It tends to be forgotten that 
this was no one-sided contest even if the Jacobite 
medals are now better-known. The viewpoints of 
William III, Anne and the Hanoverians were also 
represented on medals, even if most of these were 
minted not in the Tower of London but as specu- 
lations by sharp-witted Dutch, German and, from the 
1740s, even some English medallists. As the author 
says in his introduction, ‘more than forty medallists 
were involved in half-a-dozen or more European 
countries when the striking of medals was at its height 
and they were being avidly collected’. While virtually 
all of the medals were described and illustrated in 
Medallic Illustrations and British Historical Medals, 
there has been a considerable supplementary special- 
ist literature (not least in this journal) on particular 
aspects of the medals, and earlier authors such as van 
Loon have also said much that was interesting. Yet 
several puzzles remain, relating to the people respon- 
sible for particular medals, the precise reasons for 
their appearance (especially in the case of the Jaco- 
bite medals) and the manner in which they were 
diffused. Mr Woolf was correct in thinking that the 
time had come for the medals to be re-examined as a 
group. 

The book embraces Jacobite and anti-Jacobite 
medals. It is chronologically arranged, partly under 
topic and partly under medallic type. Each medal is 
illustrated and each relevant example is numbered. 
At the end the medals are collated against references 
to them in a selection of earlier works. There is an 
index of legends, short biographical notes on medall- 
ists (with useful, simplified genealogical tables of the 
Roettier and Hamerani dynasties who were respon- 
sible for most of the pro-Jacobite medals), a biblio- 
graphy and a Stuart-Hanover family tree. 

The technical numismatic information is well pre- 
sented and the quality of the illustrations is excellent. 
Several traditional assumptions have been looked at 
afresh and questioned. Close examination of the 
‘Reddite’ series, containing maps of Britain on the 
reverse and a portrait of the Old Pretender on the 
obverse, reveals not simply differing portrayals but an 
evolving portrait. Woolf is surely correct in suggesting 
that they were issued over a period of years, not only 
to accompany the failed Jacobite attempt to recover 
the British thrones in 1708 (the hitherto accepted 
explanation), but on a number of occasions between 


then and 1713. The precise occasions are more diffi- 
cult to pin down. Woolf quotes Abel Boyer, a con- 
temporary Huguenot pamphleteer, who mentioned 
the abortive Anglo-French peace negotiations at Ger- 
truydenberg in the context of an issue in 1710, but the 
more probable reason was surely the upsurge of High 
Anglican pro-Tory feeling inside England at the same 
period in the wake of a provocative sermon given by 
Dr Sacheverell, which might reasonably have been 
expected to create a ready market for such medals 
among the disaffected. For the medals were issued in 
considerable numbers: far more than would have 
been needed to satisfy the demands of plenipoten- 
tiaries in Holland (who in any case would have been 
bound by instructions from their governments). In a 
similar vein Woolf has questioned the dating of the 
‘Amor et Spes’ medals dated 1745 and found that they 
would have to date from after 1746 since the portrait 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie is derived from a portrait 
bust of 1746. It is only just that recent sale catalogues 
have given the Jacobite material ‘Woolf’ numbers. 

The catalogue is, however, in the final analysis, 
disappointing because in some respects the author has 
not done enough and in other respects he has been 
too ambitious. While the individual medals are tech- 
nically well described and considerable effort has 
been expended in explaining the context of each type, 
there is no over-view of the medals as a whole or any 
real questioning of their intended purpose and 
market. No attempt is made to discover the actual 
extent of their circulation, the means (and price at 
which) they circulated and so on. What is the signifi- 
cance of the fact that thousands of 1697 medalets were 
concealed as hoards in London, presumably shortly 
after their arrival in England, only to be discovered in 
the 1860s? Who was responsible for certain leitmotivs 
in the Jacobite medals - the use of maps of Britain, 
the cryptic messages (‘Whose is this?’ (1708-13) ‘The 
only salvation' (1721)) and so on. In short, what do 
the medals tell us of their sponsors and of the society 
which saw their creation? Can they contribute some- 
thing to the heated debate over the actual strength 
and nature of the Jacobite movement at particular 
moments in the eighteenth century? 

Unfortunately, the author avoids such probing 
analysis. Instead he attempts to combine a scholarly 
medallic catalogue with a popular, general history of 
the Jacobite movement through medals and other 
propaganda material. Here the book falls down. It 
will be difficult for future scholars to refer to the text 
of the catalogue because of Mr Woolf’s repeated 
failure to give precise references for his statements or 
for the documents that he quotes (usually in unre- 
liable translation) even if a search through the biblio- 
graphy may sometimes suggest them. There is little 
sign of any fresh research in the broader context of 
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Jacobitism. The text and bibliography betray little 
awareness of the serious historical literature on Jaco- 
bitism that has appeared since 1960 from the pens of 
professional historians writers such as John Kenyon, 
Jeremy Black, Evelyn Cruikshanks, Bruce Lenman, 
Bart Smith and Edward Gregg. These would have 
modified certain of the author’s statements as well as 
supplying information, such as on the strength of 
Jacobitism at certain periods and the Jacobites’ 
changing tactics, which could have made more sense 
of certain medallic issues, such as those of the 1750s. 
Furthermore, the admixture of political cartoons, 
playing cards and songs serves only to weaken the 
impact of the medallic catalogue. 

The principal criticisms must, however, attach not 
to the author but to the publishers. The text seems to 
have been untouched by an editor, a designer or a 
proof reader’s hand. Incidents having no medallic 
significance, such as the Elibank Plot of 1752, are 
discussed in some detail (p. 120). Supposedly Jacobite 
songs are transcribed for no apparent reason. Such is 
the lack of design that in places the continuations of 
the text are difficult to track down, while there are 
numerous misprints on virtually every page. 

This book is, then, excellent in its technical 
treatment of individual medals. It is good to have the 
medals treated as a group. But there is still room for a 
more analytical and weightier catalogue. 

PETER BARBER 


British Museum Occasional Paper No. 78, Acqui- 
sitions of Medals (1983-1987). By PHILIP attwood. 
The British Museum, 1991. 136pp, including artist 
and subject indexes + 146 full page plates of numer- 
ous illustrations. ISBN 0 86159 078 3. 

The 1985 publication of the first Acquisitions of 
Medals by Mark Jones, set a precedent and whilst the 
style pioneered for it might be easy enough to follow, 
it is hard for any author to repeat the same standards. 
Philip Attwood has listed the 2,574 medals acquired 
by the British Museum during the five year period 
covered, some 500 more medals than in the previous 
publication, and a demonstration, indeed, of the 
vigorous policy of the Department in wise purchasing, 
and justification of the 1977 and 1979 decisions of the 
Trustees to fund firstly the acquisition of contem- 
porary work, and secondly nineteenth and twentieth 
century pieces. The publication covers all acqui- 
sitions, not just those of the two specific periods, and 
it covers the works of 42 different countries, providing 
many comparisons. The illustrations selected cover 
those pieces for which photographs might be hard to 
come by in other established books and journals. For 
the lover of medallic art the book is as essential as the 
earlier volume, and happily the high standards have 
all been maintained. The book’s A4 size and soft card 
covers are in line with the BM series of Occasional 
Papers. 

For this journal, it is with the medallic art of Great 


Britain that this reviewer concentrates his comments. 
The familiar title of Hawkin’s Medallic Illustrations is 
now over a hundred years old, and for medals of the 
1760-1901 period Laurence Brown’s British Historical 
Medals completes the picture, leaving just the present 
century. But one would be wrong to assume from 
these studies that the national collection must there- 
fore have everything, and the range and scope of the 
acquisitions very much bear the personal stamp of 
Mark Jones’s Assistant Keepership. Acquisitions of 
the Thatcher years these might well be, but the good 
lady appears on only one unsigned medal, the reverse 
copied from the early Victorian five-pound piece, 
showing her as Una and the Lion. She does make 
another appearance in the book, under Argentina, a 
crude but jolly souvenir of the Falklands War. 

The National Art-Collections Fund presented gold 
coronation medals of William and Mary, Anne, 
George IV, William IV, George VI, and the Jubilee 
medal of George V (did the Museum not have 
these?), but they also presented their own 1987 
Benefactors Medal, by Nicola Moss. It is with the 
representation of modern medallists that one can 
appreciate the effect that the British Art Medal 
Society has had on the medals and medal design, and 
the author is able to list 27 medals by Ronald Searle, a 
name more familiar to some as a cartoonist. Ron 
Dutton, another pioneer medallist, has 21 medals 
listed, against a single medal by Lynn Chadwick. 
Raphael Maklouf, who is responsible for the portrait 
of the Queen on our coinage, has presented works - 
commercial medals perhaps - produced by his com- 
pany, The Tower Mint (not to be confused with the 
Royal Mint). There are sporting medals, club medals 
of all sorts, from dogs to sweet peas, poetry medals, 
the National Trust, Thames Barrier, London Electric 
Supply Corporation, and many Royal medals. The 
medals are listed in gold, silver, bronze, white metal 
and aluminium, whilst there is a wax portrait of 
Thomas Wyon, the elder, by his son, and two other 
waxes, these by William Wyon, one of Homer and 
one Peter Wyon. The listings fill some 42 pages, with 
the contents divided under general headings, seven- 
teenth century (only two listings), 1700-1814, 1815— 
1879, 1880-1919, 1920-1987. Each of these sections 
lists the medals numbering from 1, and the descrip- 
tion is limited to a title, the metal and size, the BM 
acquisition number, and if presented, the source. 
Almost every entry for a medallist is preceded by a 
two or three line biographical note. 

The British medals are illustrated on plates 69-88, 
and include some surprises and some old friends. 
Alphonse Legros’ self portrait plaque, cannot be said 
to be his best work, but a medal by a pupil, Gustav 
Natorp’s portrait of Robert Browning, is stunning. 
Christopher Blunt’s eightieth birthday medal by 
Annabel Eley is, quite rightly, illustrated, as is the 
late Fred Kormis’ 1984 portrait of HRH The Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The book must serve primarily as a listing, and 
when used in conjunction with the earlier volume, will 
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cover a host of previously un-published or little 
known pieces. Perhaps the plentiful Anonymous list- 
ings that come at the end of each section, could be 
worked on, for one feels sure that especially with 
modern pieces, many of the medallists must be 
known. Since the publication of this book the author’s 
duties within the Department of Coins and Medals 
have turned towards the former rather than the latter, 
and Mark Jones, who has done so much to establish 
the interest in all things medallic, has moved through 
a short spell as Keeper, to an outside appointment. In 
congratulating both, the reviewer hopes that the 
pressure in forming and publishing the medal collec- 
tion, will be maintained, especially as 1992 will mark 
the end of another five year span. 

DANIEL FEARON 

Acquisitions of Badges (1983-1987) . By PHILIP att- 
wood. British Museum Occasional Paper 76, 
London, 1990. vi -I- 206 pp, 44 plates. 

The button badge, first produced in the United States 
in the 1890s, is a relatively recent invention. But it is 
also, in a very real sense, the direct descendant of the 
advertising check and of the numerous, cheap, white 
metal badges of the nineteenth century. The modern 
badge frequently endorses a named brand or product 
and the wearer of any badge is, like his or her 
medal-wearing ancestors, making an explicit state- 
ment about their own loyalties, abilities or interests. 
The study of checks and medals has long been 
regarded as appropriate pursuits for the numismatist 
and it is therefore wholly appropriate that the British 
Museum should take an active interest in the collec- 
tion and documentation of these fascinating historical 
documents. 

This is in fact the second catalogue of badge 
acquisitions to be compiled by the author, the pre- 
vious volume, Acquisitions of Badges (1978-1982), 
being published by the British Museum Press in 1985 
as Occasional Paper 55. Some five hundred badges 
were listed and described therein, with only some 
sixty-three being illustrated on the four plates. The 


new volume covers some 3,900 items, of which a far 
larger proportion, amounting to about seven hundred 
badges, are illustrated on forty-four plates. This rise 
reflects the vigour of the Museum’s collecting policy 
and also the increasing popularity of badge collecting 
in general, as evidenced by the vigour of the Badge 
Collectors Circle, which has produced a regular news- 
letter, The Badger, for distribution to its members 
since 1980. 

Readers who wish to learn something of the history 
of the button-badge will find little to inform them in 
this volume, for that topic, which was summarised 
with admirable brevity by Attwood in his earlier 
volume, is not re-covered here. Instead Attwood 
adheres to a straight listing, liberally sprinkled with 
snippets of information about many of the badges and 
their publishers which might easily have been lost but 
are now thankfully preserved in print. 

Nor is it a particularly difficult work to use. The 
indices are more than adequate to allow most badges 
to be readily identified on the basis of their subject 
matter or legend and the illustrations, whilst not of 
the highest quality, serve their purpose well. The 
numbering system adopted to deal with the large 
quantity of British and US material seems a little 
daunting at first, but becomes markedly less so with 
practice. It would nevertheless have been of assis- 
tance to the reader if the pages of text had been 
provided with headings of the type used on the plates, 
for it can be difficult to work back from the plates to 
the text. 

These slight reservations notwithstanding, this is a 
worthy book. Little serious effort has gone hitherto 
into the study of modern badges and whilst, as the 
author acknowledges, this work cannot claim to be 
either comprehensive or indeed necessarily repre- 
sentative in its scope, it is nevertheless probably as 
detailed a work as we can reasonably expect to see 
produced for many years to come. As such this 
volume, and its predecessor, will prove invaluable 
tools to future generations of numismatists and social 
historians. 


C.P. BARCLAY 
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WILFRED ARTHUR SEABY (1910-91) 

‘Bill’, as he was known to his contemporaries, was the youngest son of my grandparents, 
Professor Allen W. and Ada Seaby. Born 16 September 1910, he was educated at Wycliffe 
College, Stonehouse, Glos., then spent a year at Reading University studying art under his 
father and reading history and Greek. In 1927 he joined B.A. Seaby Ltd., the business 
commenced by his eldest brother Herbert (‘Bert’) the previous year. This early experience 
in numismatics stood him in good stead after he changed to a career in the museums field in 
1930. 

There was just ten years age difference between Bill and myself and, as I spent much of 
my childhood with my grandparents, I came to look on him somewhat as an older brother. 
My first clear memory of ‘Uncle Bill’ goes back to when I was five or six - 1 recall making a 
kite with him and being taught how to fly it, and probably had a lecture on aerodynamics! 
Bill had inherited a love of nature, art and history from his father and he developed a 
natural curiosity in things mechanical. After he joined the staff of Reading Museum we 
went off together on various weekend expeditions to view ancient sites, churches, 
windmills and watermills in Berkshire and adjoining counties, often accompanied by 
Maitland Underhill, Hon. Secretary of the Berkshire Archaeological Society. The year 
after I left school we excavated together a Bronze Age barrow on the edge of the New 
Forest which was being burrowed into by rabbits. It was while he was at Reading Museum 
that Bill gathered the material for his first numismatic paper, ‘Early British coins found in 
Berkshire and the Silchester District’, published in the Berkshire Archaeological Journal , 
vols. 52 (1938) & 53 (1939). In 1935 Bill was appointed Assistant in Archaeology at 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, and it was here that he developed an interest in the 
study of white-dial clocks. In 1937 Bill married Nora, only daughter of Mr and Mrs A.E. 
Pecover, of Reading. 

Before the war Bill had taken a keen interest in the aerial photographic survey of 
archaeological sites. He enlisted in the R.A.F. in September 1940 and it occasioned little 
surprise to hear that on being commissioned he was posted to the Central Interpretation 
Unit at Medmenham, near Henley, where he was engaged in the study of reconnaissance 
photographs of bomb damage in enemy territory. Reappointed in 1946 at Birmingham 
Museum as Keeper in the Department of Archaeology, Numismatics and Metalwork, in 
1948 he organized a major exhibition of Midland church plate. The following year he was 
appointed Curator of the Taunton Castle Museum and Secretary of the Somerset 
Archaeological and Natural History Society. His ‘Coinage from Ham Hill in the Taunton 
Museum’ appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1949, followed by numerous other 
papers on archaeological and numismatic subjects. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society in 1946, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1948 and 
he was also a Fellow of the Museums Association. He had been a member of the British 
Numismatic Society first in 1927-30 and was re-elected to this Society in 1967. 

Bill and his family went to Northern Ireland in 1953 when he was appointed Director of 
the Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast. Here one of his early tasks was the 
formation of a collection of road and rail vehicles for a transport museum. Bill’s first 
contribution to the BNJ was his publication in 1959 of the unique ‘Patricius’ halfpenny of 
John de Courci, lord of Ulster, with the unequivocal inscription lOh’S: DE CVRCI, which 
had been found at Ballykinder Motte, Lismahon, Co. Down, in 1958. In 1962 the Belfast 
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Museum was re-established by the Northern Ireland Parliament as the Ulster Museum, 
and Bill was enabled to build up important collections of Irish silver, Williamite glass and, 
of course, the numismatic collection. The most important accession to the last was the 
acquisition in 1962 of the entire Hiberno-Norse, Anglo-Irish and early Scandinavian 
portions of the vast Raymond Carlyon-Britton collection of medieval coins. The following 
year Michael Dolley came to lecture at Queen’s University and Bill collaborated with him 
in producing a number of joint numismatic studies, the most important of which was their 
Sylloge volume on the early Anglo-Irish coins in the Ulster Museum. In addition to a 
variety of papers on Irish coinage Bill compiled useful listings of Ulster tokens, truck 
tickets, food vouchers and other checks, as well as coins defaced for political propaganda. 

At the age of sixty, after ten years as Director of the Ulster Museum and having seen the 
establishment of the Ulster Folk Museum at Cultra Manor, Holywood, Co. Down, Bill 
retired as Director but remained on the museum’s staff as a senior research assistant for a 
further three years to continue building the museum’s numismatic collection and to carry 
out research on Ulster clocks and clockmakers. He received the degree of Honorary M. A. 
from Queen’s University in 1970. On retirement to Solihull in 1973 Bill was quickly 
recruited to work as a volunteer at Warwick Museum, becoming Honorary Keeper of 
Numismatics, and here he began working many hours a week cataloguing the Museum’s 
collection and also researching Warwickshire clockmaking and the windmills of the 
western midlands. His second Sylloge volume, on the Hiberno-Norse coins at the Ulster 
Museum, was published in 1984. In more recent years he developed a particular interest in 
the Celtic coinage of the Dobunni and the Anglo-Saxon coinages of western Mercia, 
recording numerous single finds from the West Midlands for the BNJ Coin Register. 

Bill was working at the Warwick Museum until less than a fortnight before his death on 
30 October 1991 at the age of 81. He was a keen amateur painter who evolved a very 
individualistic style with his watercolour landscapes. He exhibited at Solihull Library and 
was Vice-President of the Solihull Society of Arts. A delightful, friendly man, full of 
enthusiasm and always so helpful to others, he was regarded with deep affection by all who 
worked with him and he will be much missed by his many numismatic friends. He was 
never happier than when he was surrounded by his family. He is survived by his wife Nora, 
his sons David and Andrew and daughter Sarah and their families. 


PETER SEABY 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 

1991 


The President, Dr C.E. Challis, was in the chair at all 
meetings, which were held at the Warburg Institute. 

22 JANUARY 1991. Mr D.A. Barr was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr J. O’D. Mays read a paper 
entitled ‘The character of a silver-token issuer’. 

26 FEBRUARY 1991. The Dutch Royal Mint was 
elected to Institutional Membership. Mr J.C. Moes- 
gaard read a paper entitled ‘Numismatic evidence 
from English-occupied Normandy during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War’. 

26 MARCH 1991. The President, on behalf of the 
Society, presented to Mr John Lobban a specially 
engraved specimen of the Society’s membership 
medal which he had designed, and to Mr Robert 
Elderton a similarly engraved specimen of the medal 
which he had designed to mark the retirement as 
Secretary of Mr Wilfrid Slayter. 

Mr E. Geary was elected to Ordinary Membership 
and Mr P. Attwood read a paper entitled ‘Kathleen 
Scott: the sculptor as medallist’. 

23 APRIL 1991. Mr J.P. Burnham and Mr D.J. 
Holman were elected to Ordinary membership. Mr 
S.C. Coupland read a paper entitled ‘A survey of the 
coinage of Charles the Bald (840-877)’. 

28 MAY 1991. Messrs M. Harris, C. Rudd and 
C. Swift were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr 
J.A. Whitmore read a paper entitled ‘Table tokens: 
nineteenth-century pieces for the card room’. 

25 JUNE 1991. Mr S.D. Taylor was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Dr B.J. Cook read a paper 
entitled ‘Two sterling hoards from the Scottish 
Borders’. 


24 SEPTEMBER 1991. Mr T.S. Chandler and Mr 
J.P. Feeney were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr H.E. Pagan read a paper entitled ‘Mints and 
moneyers in Southern England, Edmund to Edgar’. 

22 OCTOBER 1991. Professor C. Karkov and 
Messrs M. Curteis, C.C. Jeanrie, M.D. Kaplan, 
G. Llewellyn, R. McHugh and G. Travis were elected 
to Ordinary Membership. Mr R.D. Van Arsdell’s 
paper entitled ‘Money supply and inter-tribal 
exchange in Celtic Britain’ was read for him, in his 
absence, by Mr C.J. Going. 

26 NOVEMBER 1991. At the Anniversary Meet- 
ing Mr K. Ashman was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship and Mr G.V. Doubleday to Honorary 
Membership. The following Officers and Council 
were elected for 1992: 

President: C.E. Challis 

Vice Presidents: C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. Mitchell, H.E. 

Pagan, Sir Ian Stewart and P. Woodhead. 

Director: D. Bateson. 

Treasurer: T.G. Webb Ware 
Librarian: T.J. Robertson 
Secretary: G.P. Dyer 

Council: P. Attwood, C.P. Barclay, E.M. Besly, 
J. Bispham, M.A.S. Blackburn, B.J. Cook, 
D. Fearon, G.P. Gittoes, J.E. Roberts-Lewis, 
W. Slayter, G.G. Sommerville and R.H. Thomp- 
son. 

Council’s proposal that the subscriptions for 1992 
should be increased to £24 for Ordinary members and 
£10 for Junior Members was approved. The Presi- 
dent, Dr C.E. Challis, then delivered his Presidential 
Address. 
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Balance Sheet as at 31 October 1990 



1989 


1990 


£ £ 

GENERAL PURPOSES FUND 

£ 

£ 

19,297 

Balance at 1st November 1989 


19,094 

607 

Add: Excess of Income over expenditure for the year 

396 

£19,904 

Surplus carried forward 


£20,300 


Represented by: 

ASSETS 



160 

Library and Furniture at cost less amounts written off 

160 

50 

Stock of Books 


41 

836 

Sundry Debtors 

Investments at cost 


456 

6,000 

Chartered Trust pic deposit 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 



41,084 

Bank - Deposit Accounts 

53,000 


1,945 

Current Account 

2,762 

55,762 

50,075 

Less: LIABILITIES 


56,419 

510 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

200 


167 

Schneider Research Fund 

167 


6,424 

Linecar Fund (Note 1) 

6,926 


329 

Subscriptions received in advance 

- 


672 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

2,604 


22,069 

Creditors and Provision for Journals 

26,222 


30,171 



36,119 

£19,904 



£20,300 

1 '.Linecar Fund 

£ 



Balance at 1st November 1989 6,424 



Deposit Account Interest 

881 



Less : Linecar Lecture 

379 



Balance at 31st October 1990 

£6,926 





Income and Expenditure Account 
for the year ended 31 October 1 990 



1989 



1990 


£ 

£ 

INCOME 


£ 

£ 



Subscriptions and Entrance 






Fees received for 1990 




8,532 


and earlier years 



7,857 

4,374 


Interest received 



6,437 

292 


Donations 



2,772 



Sale of Library Duplicates 



2,053 



Sale of Publications: 




250 


Backnumbers 


1,112 


53 


Carausius & Allectus 


43 

1,155 

13,501 




— 

20,274 



Less: EXPENDITURE 





174 

Sanford Saltus Medal 


200 



442 

Printing, Postage and Stationery 


521 




BNS Medal expenses 


2,700 



70 

Library - Purchases 

63 




321 

Binding 

217 





Computer equipment 

501 




200 

Expenses 

654 

1,435 



14 

Carausius and Allectus 


8 



324 

Sundries 


390 



1,545 



5,254 
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11,600 

Provision towards cost 

12,500 




(251) 

Add: Underprovision for prior Journals 

2,124 







14,624 


12,894 





19,878 

£ 607 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 



£ 396 
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C.E. CHALLIS 


I begin my report on the year on the subject of Vice Presidents. In July we learnt the sad news of Mr 
Doubleday's ill health and his desire to resign. Naturally, Council respected his wishes but in doing so was 
unanimous in its view that his service to the Society as Secretary, Director and Vice President should continue 
to be recognised by nominating him to Honorary Membership. Earlier in the year it was with great pleasure 
that I wrote on your behalf a note of congratulations to Vice President Stewart on the occasion of his being 
knighted. Won deservedly for his service to politics, Ian’s honour none the less adds lustre to our membership. 
Peter Woodhead has continued his excellent work as Vice President by attending Council regularly and giving 
us the benefit of his wise advice. In gratefully acknowledging this I would also add a special note of thanks for 
the care he has taken over the numismatic affairs of our late President, John Brand. Through Peter’s good 
offices wc have been able to arrange for notes and extracts from primary sources which John had built up over 
many years to be placed on permanent loan in the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 
where interested students may consult them. He has also deposited some of John's papers in the Society’s 
archive and taken an active interest in the possibility of publishing one of John’s academic theses. Vice 
President Lyon cannot be with us tonight, but his reasons are impeccable: he is attending celebrations in 
connection with the award to him yesterday of the gold medal of the Institute of Actuaries. It is a most fitting 
distinction, and rare. Since the current regulations for awarding the gold medal were introduced in 1%4 only 
seven members have received it. I have written to him on your behalf. It is my pleasure to end this roll-call of 
Vice Presidents by warmly welcoming our latest additions, Mr Peter Mitchell, whose long service to 
numismatics in general and to our Society in particular needs no rehearsing here, and Mr Hugh Pagan, my 
predecessor as President. 

This year has been a busy one for me. as I have tried to share, as all Presidents should, in the numismatic 
activities of the country as a whole. In April I was at Greenwich to lecture on ‘Sir Richard Martin’ at the annual 
Congress of the British Association of Numismatic Societies. In June I went, first, to York to lecture on 
‘Minting in Late Medieval England’ to a joint meeting of the Yorkshire Numismatic Society and the Royal 
Numismatic Society, and then to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, where our Director had arranged a 
one-day conference on ‘Stephen and the Anarchy*. There were four numismatic papers, by our members Dr 
Metcalf, Dr Bateson, Miss Archibald and Mr Seaby: one on heraldry, by Mrs Beryl Platts; and two on history, 
by Dr David Crouch of the University College of North Riding, and Professor Edmund King of the University 
of Sheffield- We were particularly obliged to Professor King for stepping in once the programme had been 
arranged to replace Professor R.H.C. Davis who died on 12 March 1991. The large audience enjoyed a full and 
interesting day, whose proceedings were chaired by me in the morning and by Mr Boon in the afternoon. 

The British Association of Numismatic Societies held its annual lecture course weekend at Mickleover in 
Derbyshire, from 30 August to 1 September. On the Saturday morning it was my pleasure to chair the first 
Royal Mint Lecture, 'Sculpture in your Pocket’ given by Mary Milner Dickens. It was an important occasion, at 
once peculiarly delightful, by reason of our charming and eloquent speaker, and of general significance, by 
reason of the lecture’s connections with the Royal Mint. By agreeing to sponsor a lecture at this conference for 
three years, with the quite specific aims of encouraging both the Association itself and the study of modern 
British coins, the Royal Mint has once again demonstrated the esteem in which it holds both our science and 
our determination to know ever more about the history of coin output in these islands. 

Because of this esteem and. as I recorded in my Address of 1989. the importance 1 attach to our having good 
relations with the Royal Mint, it was with great personal pleasure that in January of this year I accepted 
nomination to the Royal Mint Advisory Committee on the Design of Coins, Medals, Seals and Decorations. 
Naturally, I was personally flattered by the invitation but I took it also as a very real compliment to the Society 
of which I am proud to be President. 

Between the 8th and 14th of September the Eleventh International Numismatic Congress was held in 
Brussels. I judged it to have been a great success and took the opportunity, following the Congress banquet, to 
present our membership medal, in silver, suitably inscribed to the Royal Belgian Numismatic Society, to 
honour its 150th anniversary and as a token of the appreciation of British delegates in general for all the hard 
work and thought which had gone into the Congress. 

Finally, I betook myself in October to Glasgow, where 1 lectured on The Coinage of Edward VI’ to the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Numismatic Society. It was the occasion to repay in some small measure the 
splendid hospitality we all enjoyed at the BANS Congress last year and for me to see for the first time the 
superb collection of coins which our Director guards so carefully in the Hunter Collection. 
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These brief remarks about my six meetings out of Town lead me to the programme of lectures organised so 
well for us here by our Director. Two were particularly well attended: that given by Mr S.C. Coupland on the 
coinage of Charles the Bald, and that which was to have been given by Mr R.D. Van Arsdell, entitled ‘Money 
supply and inter-tribal exchange in Celtic Britain’. 1 say ‘was to have been given' because in fact our speaker 
was not present - a fact of which I was unaware until five minutes before our proceedings began - and his 
lecture was read by a plenipotentiary — Mr Christopher Going. 1 record here my thanks to Mr Going not simply 
for preventing the cancellation of the lecture but also for fielding some pretty tough questions from his audience 
afterwards. We had two enjoyable presentations on tokens — Mr Mays on ‘The Character of a silver-token 
issuer’ and Mr Whitmore on ‘Table Tokens: nineteenth-century pieces for the card room' — and spent another 
evening musing with Mr Attwood on the rather limited career as a medallist of Kathleen Scott. We were 
grateful to Mr Moesgaard for treading relatively unfamiliar ground in his ‘Numismatic evidence from English 
occupied Normandy during the Hundred Years War’, and to Dr Cook for sharing with us his analysis of ‘Two 
sterling hoards from the Scottish Borders’. Last but not least, we listened to a paper or, more accurately, most 
of a paper, from Mr Pagan on ‘Mints and Moneyers in Southern England, Edmund to Edgar’. As he himself 
confessed at the time, his analysis was not entirely complete but we hope that soon it will be and that we shall 
have the benefit of his important findings in print. 

As a footnote to my remarks on our programme of events I should add that in March 1 very much enjoyed 
welcoming the artist engravers, Robert Elderton and John Lobban and their wives to our meeting and 
entertaining them to dinner with other members afterwards. Many of you will recall that, respectively, they 
were responsible for the design of Wilfrid Slayter’s medal and our membership medal and it was with an 
inscribed copy of the latter that I presented each of them in recognition of what they had done for us. As you 
will have gathered from the 1990/91 programme card, where his obverse appears as a logo, Mr Lobban has very 
kindly agreed to our making use of his obverse design as and when we wish on our literature and so on, and I 
was delighted to see on my recent visit to the Royal Mint that the Deputy Master’s Christmas card for this year 
bears on its front in full colour part of the reverse design of the membership medal, depicting the magpie and 
the drawers of coins. Though Mr Lobban was perfectly free to rework his copyright design in this way we 
should be particularly pleased that he has done so because the Deputy Master duly acknowledges on his card 
that the origin of the design was our medal, and so with the Royal Mint’s good wishes this year goes 
simultaneously a widening knowledge of our Society. 

Thanks to our Director, Dr Bateson, for his adroitness in handling our programme are coupled with those to 
our Secretary, Graham Dyer, and Treasurer, Tim Webb Ware, for keeping affairs in their respective areas in 
meticulous order. Our librarian, Mr Robertson, has worked quietly and methodically away, accessioning new 
books, having existing ones rebound as necessary, and bringing the catalogue of our holdings to completion. It 
is particularly pleasing that by his agreeing to become librarian of the Royal, we have once again one person to 
plan and care for our joint library. Finally, a word of congratulations to our editors. Dr Cook and Mr Besly, for 
volume 59 of our Journal and a word of thanks for what they are presently doing to try and restore our 
accustomed production schedule. 

The membership which our medal was designed to promote, and denote, stands as I speak, having made due 
allowance for amovals, at 537; 408 are ordinary members, 124 are institutional, and 5 are junior. Not every new 
member has availed himself of the opportunity of buying a medal but sales in general have been encouraging 
and it is particularly pleasing to note the demand for strikings in silver by those who have been in the Society for 
twenty-five years and more. The first striking in gold has been done for Mr Douglas Mitchell who has been a 
member since 1932. 

During the year three members have died; Mr A. Camp, Mr W. Seaby and Mr Philip Greenall. Mr Camp, 
who joined the Society in 1984, was at first a collector of Anglo-Saxon coins, then of Greek. As a dedicated 
Latin master at St Christopher’s School. Hove, he won the respect of staff and pupils alike and his death at an 
early age from cancer, on 29 December 1990, came as an unexpected and cruel blow. Mr Camp 1 never met; 
Philip Dalton Greenall I did, at Canterbury in 1976, where 1 had gone to lecture to the BANS Congress. In 
those days I knew very few people in the numismatic fraternity and so, quite naturally, aided by the kindness of 
Christopher Blunt and others, the Congress became the occasion for redressing this. After the Congress dinner 
a slight lull in the conversation amongst a group of people I had joined was the occasion for one of that group 
with whom I had not previously spoken - as striking in the baldness of his head as he was dapper in his dress — 
to step forward and introduce himself; ‘Sir, 1 envy you your shirt and tie’. That was Philip. Whether it was the 
subtle match of the green of my silk tie with the green of my shirt, or whether it was the black and white spots 
which were cast randomly on the tie, which so attracted him he did not say. but through this one sentence his 
charm, his gentle humour (and obviously his excellent taste!) became indelibly printed on my mind. 
Subsequently, I met him on many occasions and became increasingly impressed by his many-faceted life. I shall 
not rehearse the full details; partly because they are set out in the 1990 edition of Debrett’s Distinguished People 
of Today , and partly because we need only a few to have a feel of the man; he was a Fellow of the Statistical 
Society, a squadron leader in the RAF during the second world war. a senior civil servant. President of the 
London Numismatic Society, Chairman of the Camden Adult Education Institute, the recipient in 1990 of the 
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Labour Party National Executive Committee’s Award of Merit. My shirt and tie have long since gone but the 
man, who died aged 76 on 21 May, lives on in our esteem. It gives me, as I know it does others, great personal 
pleasure to know that his charming widow. Stella, remains with us as a member. 

Wilfred Arthur Seaby, known simply as Bill, was born 16 September 1910, the younger son of Professor 

A. W. Seaby, Head of the School of Art at Reading University. From an early age, he made his career in the 
museum world, first at Reading and then successively at Birmingham and Taunton Castle. In 1953 he was 
appointed Director of Belfast Museum and Art Gallery and finished his career as Director of the Ulster 
Museum which was established by Act of the Northern Ireland Parliament in 1962. The thread of numismatics 
ran throughout his life, as one might expect of someone who was the brother of Herbert Seaby, the founder of 

B. A. Seaby Ltd, and the uncle of our member Mr Peter Seaby. Bill Seaby joined the family firm in 1927 but 
was forced out in 1930 by the poor economic conditions of the day. His numismatic training, however, was to 
stand him in good stead throughout his life, not least when he was in Belfast to which he was able to attract 
Carlyon Britton’s important collection of Hiberno Norse and Anglo-Irish coins. This collection he published 
for the British Academy in two sylloge volumes, the first with Michael Dolley in 1968 and the second in 1984. 
He joined our Society in 1967 and published in our Journal as late as volume 57 on the subject of the half-harps 
of Henry VIII. During his retirement he worked as a volunteer at the Warwickshire Museum in the capacity of 
Honorary Keeper of Numismatics. Although I corresponded with Bill Seaby, I never actually met him. and 
have therefore been unable to talk about him in the way I have just done of Philip Greenall. This in no way 
diminishes his stature; he was a member of one of the most important English numismatic families of this 
century and left his own clear imprint upon both our studies and our collections. 

You may have been surprised earlier in my Address to hear me say that certain of John Brand's papers have 
been placed in the Society’s archive; surprised that is, not that our late President had papers worth keeping but 
that we as a Society had an archive to put them in. In the sense that we have a known repository with neatly 
accessioned and accessible records what I have just said was indeed a fiction. But in the sense that the Society 
does have some of its own records stretching back to its beginning, does have some of John’s papers, and does 
have some correspondence which I have obtained from our former secretary. Wilfrid Slayter. there is indeed 
already a small nucleus and it is my hope and determination that upon this we shall build, ft is an axiom of life 
that we may not know the present without an understanding of the past; it is the justification for historians, and 
as an historian I urge you to look to the matter of an archive without delay. How shall we write the history of 
our Society without an archive, and how may we celebrate our centenary, as surely we must in the not too 
distant future, without such a history? Delve into your boxes and cupboards with a will and if you have 
worthwhile material relating either to the organisation and proceedings of the Society or to its members, please 
do not hesitate to let our Secretary have it. What is more, if you know, or suspect you know, where such 
material exists, please do not hesitate to let us know so that we may do our best to acquire it. Where the archive 
will be and what will be the rules governing access are secondary issues which may be decided at leisure once 
the archive is building and so safeguarding the records of the past for the benefit of the future. It is without 
hesitation, however, that I stress here and now that any such set of rules would automatically include 
safeguards of the kind normally respected throughout the academic world to ensure confidentiality for an 
agreed period of time. 

Let me conclude this first part of my address with a word or two on money; money which we ourselves should 
supply to run the Society and money which we are given to enable us to do things beyond our normal budget. In 
supporting the Treasurer’s recommendation that there should be an increase in the rate of subscriptions. 
Council was unanimous in its view that the cost of our lecture programme, our administration and, above all, 
our publications must be met by our subscription income. Monies received from the sale of back numbers of 
our journal, from high interest rates, or as grants in aid of publication should be seen for what they were, 
windfalls, and as such unsure footings on which to base our financial strategy. Council was equally unanimous 
in believing that there should be no suggestion of our keeping the old rate through the stratagem of using 
money recently bequeathed to us to top-up our inadequate recurrent income. Such an action, giving each and 
every one of us a subsidy out of someone else’s hard won savings, would have been not only morally wrong but 
silly to boot, Our bequests are small in comparison with our running costs and it would have taken very few 
raids upon these before they would have been totally exhausted and the subscription rate would in any case 
have had to be raised. 

With our increased costs covered by increased subscription income, our bequests are left free to benefit the 
Society in other ways. Although Miss Frizzell’s estate remains in administration that part of Mr Osborne’s 
which related to us does not; his coins have been sold and we have received our £50,000. After very careful 
consideration by a small committee established by Council and then by Council itself, it has been decided to use 
the money to fund a special series with a view to publishing works which by virtue of their size or complexity 
might not be publishable according to normal commercial criteria. It is intended that the series should be 
separate from, and additional to, our Journal and that, while each volume should draw upon our fund to help 
cover publication costs, the expectation would be that in each instance matching finance would be sought from 
elsewhere. The publishing world is one in which one must always walk with care but, with a fair wind and hard 
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work, l hope that by this time next year I shall have news of our first publication and a planned series 
thereafter. 

These remarks conclude my report of our formal business and I go on to omit as I did at this point last year a 
listing of the hoards found during the year in the United Kingdom, once again accompanying that omission with 
the promise that such a listing will appear in the printed version of this Address. 

[The list which follows was very kindly supplied by Dr Bateson. Mr Besly and Dr Cook] 

SCOTLAND 

Horsleyhill, Roxburghshire 1991. 51 AR Edwardian sterling, 3 Scottish pence and 2 Continental sterlings, 
1290s. 

Kelso, Roxburghshire. November 1991. 10 AU, 1365 AR, Scottish, English and Continental, c. 1642-3. 
WALES 

Mynydd Fochriw, Mid-Glamorgan. May 1991. 8 AR. Elizabeth-Charles I, c. 1638. 

ENGLAND 

Celtic 

Buxton with Lammas, Norfolk, 1991. 14 AU, Gallo-Belgic E staters. 

Bowerchalke, Wilts. December 1990-April 1991. 43 AU, British B staters. 

Somerton, Suffolk. October 1990. 31 AU, staters of Cunobelin. 

Fring, Norfolk, October 1990-March 1991. 173 ALL 170 gold staters and 3 quarter staters. 

Fring, Norfolk. 1991. 16 AR, Icenian staters. 

Chirton, Wilts. 1991. 6 AR, ‘irregular Dobunnic’ coins. 

Roman 

Woodham Mortimer, Essex. July-September 1991. 187 AR denarii, AD 41. 

Norton Subcourse, Norfolk (additional). April 1991. 4 AR denarii, AD 45. 

Overley, Shropshire. November 1990. I AU aureus and 13 AR denarii. AD 96. 

Kirkby in Ashfield, Notts. September 1990. 29 AR denarii, AD 166. 

Barway, Cambs. (additional). December 1990. 8 AR denarii, AD 192. 

Marlingford, Norfolk. June 1990. 168 AR denarii, AD 180. 

Postwick, Norfolk (additional). 1990-1. 30 AR denarii, AD 192. 

Hartlebury, Hercf. and Worcs. (additional). January 1991. 18 AR denarii. AD 240. 

Boscombe Down. Wilts. October 1990. 8 AU solidi, AD 403. 

Burgate, Suffolk. October 1991. 1 AU solidus. 123 AR, plus 3 silver rings and 1 silver spoon, AD 410. 
Fenny Stratford, Bucks. July 1990. 2 coin dies and 3 pots containing blanks, c. AD 275 (?). 

Medieval and Modern 

‘Kent-Surrey borders’, c, 30 AR (fused group). Cnut. Short Cross. 

'Essex', c. 72 AR (including fragments), Henry I-Stephen. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts. March-April 1991, c. 75 AR (including many fragments), Henry I, BMC x. 
Beaumont, Cumbria. June 1991. 20 AR, Edward I— III, c. 1360 (probably additions to the Beaumont hoard of 
1884). 

Wortwell, Norfolk. October 1989-April 1990. 82 AR. Henry VHI-Charles I, c. 1641-3. 

Bentley, Suffolk. September 1990. 48 AU, sovereigns and half-sovereigns, latest coin 1912. 


IN my two previous Addresses I focused on the early history of mechanised coining in 
England turning, first, to the apparatus of Eloy Mestrell in the reign of Elizabeth I and, 
second, to a metallurgical comparison of Mestrell’s coins with those struck contem- 
poraneously by the hammer and those produced a century later by the machinery of Peter 
Blondeau. Of the two mechanised processes those of Blondeau have always been the 
better understood; even so, much remains to be learned and tonight 1 wish to add another 
small chapter of understanding by glancing at the career of Henry Slingsby, the 
master-worker who ran the mint at the time Blondeau’s machinery was installed. 
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Of both Slingsby and Blondeau I have said something in chapter 3 of A New History of 
the Royal Mint 1 but it so chances that what I wrote there was not informed by a knowledge 
of a small archive of material which descended from Slingsby through the female line into 
the hands of the Grahams of Norton Conyers in North Yorkshire. This omission on my 
part did not come through ignorance of the archive’s existence, for many years previously I 
had made detailed notes of its contents as listed in the printed report on Norton Conyers by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission.- Nor did it stem from inaccessibility. Twenty-five 
years and more 1 have lived and worked but a small journey from that fine house and even 
before the untimely death of the present baronet’s father. Sir Richard - a charming 
gentleman who 1 knew very slightly through his distinguished service as Pro-Chancellor of 
my own university - I had received ready agreement that 1 could see all that I wished. 
Omission, I must confess, came purely through my own preoccupation with the abundant 
evidence for this period in our national archives. 

To be effective, of course, every confession must be accompanied by visible signs of an 
emended way of life and I trust that in my case you will see evidence of this when I tell you 
that, aided by a gentle prod from my predecessor who also knew of the Slingsby papers. I 
have not only now been to Norton Conyers but have come here tonight to tell you of my 
findings. Let me say at once that they do not change the shape of the picture which 
emerged from my earlier analysis, for there is nothing to alter materially what I said 
previously either of Slingsby’s suspension and then dismissal from office, or of the broad 
outline of the installation and operation of the new plant. Rather, they fill out the detail, 
and add depth, and definition. These important improvements are made possible by the 
pens of a number of correspondents who wrote to Slingsby during two periods of absence 
from the mint in the 1660s, but before I expand further, a word or two on the man and his 
career. 

The second son of Sir William Slingsby, of Kippax in what was then the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Henry Slingsby matriculated at Oxford in 1635 and went on at the Restoration 
to build for himself a life of some importance and style. His principal achievement was at 
the mint, of which he was successively deputy to Master-worker Sir Ralph Freeman, joint 
patentee as master-worker with Sir Ralph, and then, upon the latter’s death in 1666, 
master-worker alone for a further twenty years. In 1661 he became a member of the 
Philosphical Society, being a member of its council at the time it became the Royal Society; 
on 27 August 1666 he went with John Evelyn, the diarist. Sir Christopher Wren and others 
to examine proposals for repairing St Paul’s Cathedral; and between 1660 and 1674 served 
on various councils for trade, notably as secretary and treasurer of the Council for Foreign 
Plantations. 1 2 3 Samuel Pepys and he were well acquainted, meeting at Court or at the 
Tower, and it is because of this acquaintance that Pepys has so much to tell us about the 
new minting processes. In 1665 he described Slingsby as ‘a very ingenious person' with 
whom he had had many ‘fine discourses’ on issues such as the size of the circulating 
medium and the law prohibiting the export of bullion. 4 

Whether Pepys truly befriended Slingsby is hard to tell but we may say with some 
confidence that Evelyn did. In 1674 he epitomised Slingsby as ‘my worthy friend and great 
lover of music’ and five years later described dining at his house where four of the most 
renowned musicians of the day performed. A Frenchman played the lute, an Italian the 

1 A New History of the Royal Mint, edited by CE- Challis Officials and Moneyers of the Stuart Period', flNJ 59 ( 1989), 

(Cambridge. 1992). 174. 

2 Historical Manuscripts Commission. Sixth Report 4 The Diary of Samuel Pepys. edited by R. Latham and 
(1877), 'The Papers of Sir Reginald Graham’, pp. 322-44. W. Matthews, II vols (1970-83), entries for 19 February 

3 I W. Clay, Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, II (1907), 1661, 24 November 1662, 9 March and 19 May 1663, 27 

p. 67; The Diarv of John Evelyn , ediled by E.S. De Beer January 1665 and 2 October 1666. 

(Oxford, 1955), III. 335 note 2. 578-9; C.E Challis, ’Mint 
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harpsichord, the ‘famous’ Nicholas his violin, and a German the viol d'amore. ‘Mr Slingsby 
. . . (whose son and daughter played skillfully)', commented Evelyn, ‘being exceedingly 
delighted with this diversion, had these meetings frequently in his house.’ Several years 
earlier we catch sight of Evelyn with Slingsby again, this time in a coach and six with Sir 
Robert Moray, bowling along to a property in Borough Green, Cambridgeshire, which he 
had acquired through his wife Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cage. Slingsby was 
determined to build a new house there and wanted his friend’s advice on how best it should 
stand. On the way they dined near Royston with Mrs Turner ‘where we found a very noble 
dinner, venison, music and a circle of country ladies and their gallants’. Several years 
earlier still we find Evelyn suggesting to Slingsby the words ‘Decus et Tutamen’ with which 
to edgemark the new milled coins. To Evelyn’s credit this friendship held good despite 
Slingsby’s expulsion in 1675 from the Royal Society for non-payment of his dues, despite 
Slingsby’s suspension from office at the mint in 1680, and despite Slingsby’s ultimate 
dismissal in 1686. From time to time, the two men continued to dine together; in 1684 
Evelyn took Slingsby to see ‘Mr Sheldon’s collection of medals’; and in 1688, when the 
former master-worker was in ‘deplorable circumstances’, Evelyn betook himself to the 
lords of the Treasury to ask them ‘to be favourable to him'.‘ i 

Man of parts and of ability though Slingsby undoubtedly was one thing he could not do 
was keep his accounts straight for the management of the mint. 6 Not until 1675 did either 
he or Warden St Leger make any account for the offices they had held since the 
Restoration and only then for the period 1666 to 1670. The commission of enquiry which 
was set up on 23 September 1677 to look into these irregularities tried to establish the 
position on three broad fronts; first, how had the mint been managed under James 1 and 
Charles I, and at what profit; secondly, what had been the position during the Interregnum 
and what money and equipment had been handed on in 1660, and to whom; and, thirdly, 
what had happened since 1660. During November and December the commissioners met 
the senior mint officials no less than seven times but, although St Leger’s deputy, his son, 
did produce two of Sir William Parkhurst’s books and some other accounts, the 
commissioners could make no real headway because both Slingsby and Hoare simply 
refused to cooperate. Slingsby would produce nothing, ‘saying it was contrary to law for an 
accountant to charge himself, and for the books of accounts, he said they were his private 
books and therefore would not produce them’. When pressed further, both Slingsby and 
Hoare let it be known that they would answer further only through their lawyers. 

Despite this obstruction the commission of enquiry was left with the clear impression 
that all was far from well. Quite apart from the missing accounts for the mint’s normal 
activities, no account had been made for the Dunkirk money and there were serious 
allegations that neither the pyx nor the ledgers were properly kept, that the Crown had 
paid more than was necessary for copper used to make farthings and halfpence, and that 
the gold and silver coin was worse than standard. Moreover, it had been revealed that for 
some years the mint officers had bought up old gold to melt it down at a profit. 

On 30 January 1678 Lord Treasurer Danby instructed the auditors to require Slingsby 
and St Leger to make their accounts without delay and as the wheels turned slowly 
throughout that year and the next Slingsby 's fitness to stay in office fell openly in question. 
By early 1680 his credit had sunk so low that when a warrant was issued to him to receive 
£600 out of the coinage money in the Exchequer it was specifically stated that, unless 
payment was actually made in the presence of the moneyers to whom the money was then 
to be paid as part of the total sum which Slingsby owed them, nothing was to be done. 


' The Diary of John Evelyn, entries for 18 and 19 July 6 This and the next two paragraphs arc taken from A New 
1670, 1 December 1674 , 25 September and 20 November History of the Royal Mini. pp. 354-5. 

1679, 3 December 1684, I October 1685. 12 January 1688. 
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Slingsby hardly helped his cause by combining with the other officers to keep out of the 
mint William Taylor, the man who had served as clerk to the commissioners of enquiry and 
who had successfully petitioned in 1679 for the post of chief clerk. In July 1680 Slingsby 
was suspended on full pay and a triumvirate appointed to exercise his office; John 
Buckworth, Charles Duncombe and James Hoare. Momentarily, Slingsby resisted still by 
refusing to give up his keys of office; but, with his property confiscated and the auditors 
relentlessly demanding their pound of flesh, capitulation was inevitable. Slingsby was a 
ruined man. 7 For a decade he fought his private creditors, including the moneyers who in 
1685 claimed that they had received only £8,542 out of £16,109 which was due to them in 
respect of the gold and silver coinage between 1673 and the date of Slingsby ’s suspension, 
22 July 1680. As far as the Crown was concerned, it was not until May 1690, after he was 
dead, that a settlement was finally agreed. Even then, it was only possible because 
Slingsby’s executrix Ann, ‘the best of women’, as he described her in his will, was allowed 
to claim for the period of his suspension, first, the fees for himself, his assayer, and his 
purveyor; secondly, part of the engineer’s salary and allowance; and, thirdly, some of the 
master-worker’s fee for coining gold and silver. These amounts totalled some £13,451, the 
greater part of the £22,621 in which he finally stood indebted to the Crown for the mint and 
other government services. 

So much for the man. Let us now return to his letters at Norton Conyers and look in the 
first instance at those which relate to his first absence from the mint in September/October 
1663. Slingsby must have left for Kippax in the second week of September because William 
Le Blanc, who served Slingsby in some un-named capacity at the mint, 8 was able to write 
on the 17th of his delight at the news of Slingsby’s safe arrival in the country. He probably 
returned shortly after James Hoare ’s last letter to him on 10 October, in which Hoare, who 
was comptroller at the mint, expressed the hope that he would be at the Tower the 
following week. When he did return it must have been to his house in the Strand; at least it 
was to that address that correspondence concerning a proposed issue of farthing tokens 
was sent in December 1663, and it was from there that he replied. 

This house, known appropriately enough as Slingsby House, stood near the Savoy and 
had come to Slingsby from his father, Sir William. 9 An undated inventory of its contents 
shows it to have been a house of some pretensions; one which one can quite imagine Sir 
William’s wife, Elizabeth, would wish to cling on to once she became widow'ed. That this is 
precisely what did happen comes out with amusing force from a document which, though 
undated and unsigned, I take to have been penned by the young Henry shortly after he 
succeeded his father. 

Now she has got my estate into her power she will neither remove into Yorkshire nor retire into any 

country at a good distance from London to live more privately at easier charges in housekeeping and 


7 Ruined though he was Slingsby made plain in his will, 
dated 16 May 1688, that he still hoped to come out on the right 
side. He left his lands in Kippax, together with all mines or 
quarries there for coal or stone to his son. Henry. The manors 
of Burrough Green and Croydon were to go to Ann, his 
widow, who was to sell all other properties which had come to 
her and Slingsby in Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire 

through the witl of her father, using the proceeds to settle any 
outstanding debts on the same and to pay £2,000 to her 
daughter, Elizabeth, and £500 to her younger son, Anthony. 
Slingsby expressed the hope that the large (though unspe- 
cified) sums of money owed to him in respect of his public 
offices would be paid to Ann to enable her to clear the debts he 

had incurred during his service. If not, Burrough Green was 


also to be sold. Slingsby died in 1690, as did his son, Henry, in 
1695. Kippax then descended, first, to his brother Anthony 
and then, on Anthony's death in 1697, to Elizabeth, PRO. 
Prob. 11/399 (will of Henry Slingsby, senior), 11/437 (will of 
Anthony Slingsby); The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby , edited 
by D. Parsons (1836), p. 404. 

8 For Le Blanc and the other officials mentioned subse- 
quently, sec Mint Officials and Moneyers of the Stuart 
Period’. 

9 When Slingsby's house was confiscated in August 1680 
it was said to be in Suffolk Street, which is much nearer to 
Charing Cross than the Savoy; so. in the interval, he may 
well have moved. Calendar of Slate Papers Domestic (here- 
after CSPD ), 1679-80, 610. 
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extraordinaries. She will live near London, continuing great expenses in musicians . . She has gotten into 
my house in the Strand . . . There I lived with her until, with her proud and insufferable usage. I was 
chased out of doors. 

Clearly, widow Slingsby was a formidable lady and it comes as no surprise that in the 1640s 
Henry had to enter into litigation with her over income from coal mining which at the time 
he claimed was his ‘chief subsistence’. 10 Incidentally, her daughter, Henry’s sister, also 
named Elizabeth, took as her second husband Sir John Villiers, Viscount Purbeck, older 
brother of the duke of Buckingham, and it was as Viscountess Purbeck that in 1679 she 
dedicated a communion cup to her native parish of Kippax, where it still survives. 11 

Well, his mother notwithstanding, Henry did regain his house and it was, as I have said, 
his temporary absence from there which was the occasion for the letters to which I have 
already alluded. There are nine in all, two from Le Blanc, written in French, and the rest 
from Comptroller Hoare. 12 Their importance is that they report events in the critical 
period when the plant for mechanised coining was being installed and enable us to see, 
first, the good relations which existed at that time between the master-worker and other 
mint personnel; second, the common enthusiasm with which the new enterprise was 
approached; third, the very central role which Slingsby himself had in finalising arrange- 
ments; fourth, the order in which Blondeau and Roettier proceeded; and, finally, the type 
of working tools which the Roettiers prepared. 

What I have just said about good relations and team spirit may come as something of a 
surprise to anyone who is familiar only with the bitter relations of later years when Slingsby 
and the moneyers fell into acrimonious dispute and he was to protest in sorrow to his 
former clerk and deputy, Corney Frowde, that he had always carried himself ‘with that 
love and kindness’ to Hoare and had shown such a ‘readiness to serve him and his family 
upon all occasions' that he could only marvel at Hoare’s ‘usage of your assured loving 
friend’. 13 At first sight, the notion of harmony also accords ill with the evidence that 
originally Slingsby had been no more in favour than Blondeau and Thomas Simon of the 
Roettiers being employed at the mint. This important admission comes in a document of 
later date, one of many written by Slingsby to show what payments he had made in the past 
and thus what he should be allowed in the discharge of his accounts. 14 

‘When Monsieur Roettier and his two brothers were sent for over in the year 1661, and 
Mr Johnson likewise, they came [he wrote] in opposition to me, Blondeau and Simon, but 
finding the Roettiers’s way of engraving only fit to carry on the new way of coining I turned 
their friend’, and prevailed with the chancellor of the Exchequer to pay them. Since I have 
argued from other evidence in the past that the Roettiers established themselves at the 
mint through the superiority of their skills rather than through any animus shown towards 
Simon, 15 it is now very welcome indeed to find a clear substantive statement to this effect 
from no less an authority than the master of the mint himself. 

In 1663 these initial doubts were over and future recriminations lay far off. On 17 


10 Norton Conyers. File ‘Slingsby Family. Letters to and 
from the Family, 1634-1669’ Not calendared by HMC 
The inventory and the coal mining dispute arc in this file 
as is the complaint against the Lady Elizabeth, the latter 
being written on the back of a copy letter of 17 August 
1637. 

11 T.N. Fallow and H.B. McCall. Yorkshire Church Plate. 
II (Leeds, 1915), p. 140. 

12 Norton Conyers. File Slingsby Mint Papers' - calen- 
dared by HMC. James Hoare to Slingsby. 17, 24. 26 and 29 
September 1663; 3. 8 and 10 October 1663. William Lc 
Blanc to Slingsby. 17 September and 6 October 1663. 


Norton Conyers. File ‘Slingsby Mint Papers' - calen- 
dared by HMC' Slingsby to Mr Frowde, Wednesday morn- 
ing, n.d. Letter relating to Dunkirk accounts. 1 loare was one 
of the three people proposed by Slingsby for the Royal 
Society. After his election in 1664, however. Hoare was 
inactive, paid his dues irregularly, and was expelled in 1682 
M. Hunter, The Koval Society and its Fellows, 1660-1700 
(1982), pp. 190-1. 

14 Norton Conyers. File 'Slingsby Mint Papers’ - not 
calendared by HMC. n.d. Claim made by Slingsby in respect 
of £831 13s said to have been paid to the Roettiers. 

15 A New History of the Royal Mint, pp. 348-50. 



September Hoare wrote of his having received Slingsby’s letters of the 11th from the hands 
of Lady Slingsby herself who, Hoare says, ‘I had the favour of seeing at my house upon the 
christening of my daughter’. The good wishes with which he concluded, from Blondeau, 
Roettier and Le Blanc as well as from himself, were joined with those of the moneyers; 
‘Sir, this day the moneyers would needs get me forth to a glass of wine. A great motive was 
to do a respects to yourself which, 1 assure [you], was done with a hearty service from 
them, and their humble thanks for your kind remembrances’. This letter of the 17th was 
accompanied by a news book, as was a subsequent despatch on the 24th. On this second 
occasion, Hoare confessed himself to be ‘a great stranger to the other end of Town [i.e. the 
Court] and Sir Anthony St Leger here yesterday, and empty. Therefore, I conclude there’s 
little stirring’. Sir William Parkhurst and Mr Woodward, the assay-master, sent their 
respects to Slingsby, as did Hoare’s sons and Le Blanc. Let me know, he concluded, when 
to expect your return, so that I may 'wait of you at Barnet according to promise’. On the 
26th Hoare had no Court news because, he said, ‘we had neither Sir Ralph [Freeman] nor 
Sir Anthony [St Leger] this day’. Nevertheless, 'all friends here present’ sent their respects. 
On the 29th another news book went north together with an intimation that the lord mayor 
of London had put off inviting the rest of the mint officers to dine with him, upon 
expectation of Slingsby’s return. On 6 October in the second of his two letters, Le Blanc 
coupled his respects with those of Blondeau, Roettier and Mr Mason (Slingsby’s melter). 
And, finally, two days later Hoare sent another news book to Kippax; some compensation, 
perhaps, for the accompanying news that Slingsby had lost his City banquet; 'my lord 
mayor has stayed in hopes of having your company so long as well he could. But now has 
made his invite. And tomorrow we dine there, where I am sure you will be remembered’. 

Brief though these statements are they are clear; as, indeed, are those relating to the 
keenness of officials and others. Le Blanc and Hoare are as one in describing men ‘close at 
their work’, doing their jobs as best they could be done. Blondeau is in ‘very good 
forwardness’ with his machinery, Roettier is painstaking and swift in preparing puncheons, 
his brothers sink dies from the puncheons already made while he goes on to make more, 
the moneyers are pleased with their efforts at melting, the moulders have a ‘hard day’s 
labour’ making their sand ready to receive the molten metal to make ingots. True, the mint 
was no more proof then than it is today from the hapless ways of builders and the setbacks 
caused by manufacturing error, and we must not ignore either the delays to the new 
building caused by lack of foundations or the hiccup in die preparation through failure of 
puncheons for the harp and some of the small letters. Nevertheless, progress was pleasing 
and could have been better if only Slingsby had been able to be present. 

Until his return and his mind was known, Hoare was reluctant to proceed with melting 
the moneyers’s silver and Roettier was held up in his preparation of the reverses of the gold 
coins. ‘If you would have us go on to coin’, wrote Hoare on 29 September, ‘pray a line to 
that purpose, for by the beginning of next week the moneyers will be in a good forwardness 
for plate.’ But Slingsby continued to delay so that when, on 7 October, the duke of York 
asked Hoare what state of readiness the mint was in, all the comptroller could manage by 
way of a reply was that ‘we can but prepare until we have you [i.e. Slingsby] here'. Three 
days later Hoare’s desperation was beyond doubt; ‘Sir, your presence or advice is suddenly 
desired . . . Sir, without your directions or presence we can ill prepare for the press. The 
dies cannot be done without some charge from you in writing or your presence - pray 
advise what shall be done’. None of the design problems over which Slingsby was required 
to arbitrate was more charming than the little emblem which was to be placed on the issue 
made from the gold brought in by the Royal Africa Company. ‘The elephant’, wrote Hoare 
on 10 October, ‘is likewise to be considered, [it being] not yet made. How made for 
bigness, and where to be placed. And which way the head of it to stand: if under the king’s 
head, whether the head coming towards him or going from him.’ 



In turning to examine what the correspondence of 1663 has to tell us about Blondeau 
and the Roettiers, we may conveniently begin with the former who had received letters 
patent on 1 November 1662 granting him, in addition to an annuity of £100, 3d per lb on all 
silver coin made by the new way and 1 2d per lb on gold. 16 This grant was to run for 
twenty-one years, during which time all mint officers were to be sworn not to reveal to 
anyone the secrets of the edge-marking process. By the same grant it was also determined 
that, first, for fourteen years none but Blondeau should use the new edge-marking process 
in issuing small change such as base-metal farthings or in making coin weights; second, 
Blondeau was to en joy all the rooms, gardens and workshops formerly occupied by David 
Ramage in the Irish mint in the Tower; and third, Blondeau’s piece rates would be reduced 
to 2d and 8d if coins were not marked, or to Id and 4d if they were struck by the hammer. 
This last was certainly a rational provision, showing as it did that Blondeau’s level of 
remuneration declined hand-in-hand with responsibility for the various stages of coining; 
but it looks, too, like something of an insurance policy. Despite the excellence of the coins 
produced by his machinery under Oliver Cromwell, Blondeau had failed to secure 
permanent employment at the mint and there seems to be just more than a possibility that, 
by obtaining from the Crown a sliding-scale of charges which guaranteed him an income 
even if the hammer once more rose phoenix-like into the ascendent, Blondeau was 
ensuring, once and for all, a secure future. 

The letters patent began with a grant making Blondeau a free denizen and ended with an 
inventory of the tools and machinery he had agreed to supply for £1,000: 


£ 

(1) Building furnaces, supplying bellows, melting pots and things necessary for 

melting gold and silver 40 

(2) Sixty ‘shassies’ or frames for casting gold and silver plates 20 

(3) One horse mill with three pairs of rollers, the mill worth £35 and each set of 

rollers £35 140 

(4) Seven pairs of cutters: one each for the crown (£10), the half-crown (£8), the 
shilling (£6 15s), sixpence (£5 5s), the £5 in gold (£8), the 20s in gold (£6 15s), 

and the 10s (£5 5s) 50 

(5) Seven instruments to flatten the blanks when cut: one each for the crown (£24), 
the half-crown (£20), the shilling (£16), the sixpence (£12), the £5 in gold (£20), 

the 20s in gold (£16), and the 10s (£12) 120 

(6) Seven dozen instruments to adjust or size the pieces 20 

(7) Making ovens, furnaces and so on for annealing and blanching 30 

(8) Fourteen instruments to mark the edges 230 

(9) Seven presses to coin: one each for the seven denominations previously 

mentioned - the crown (£80), the half-crown (£60), the shilling (£45), the 
sixpence (£30), the £5 (£60), the 20s (£45), and the 10s (£30) 350 


The letters patent tell us what in theory was to happen. The Slingsby correspondence 
tells us what happened in practice, at least in the first instance: that is to say, that 
Blondeau’s thoughts on denominations turned, or were turned for him, onto first the 
shilling, then the twenty-shillings in gold, and then the sixpence. His pattern from which 
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the sand mould for the shilling was to be made was ready by Friday, 17 September, and on 
the following Tuesday and Wednesday he had the satisfaction of seeing above 2,600 lb well 
cast. Those familiar with Pepys’s Diary will know that Blondeau put his cast ingots or strips 
through two mills; the first, or disgrossing mill, to smooth away the rougher imperfections, 
and the second, or finishing mill, to bring the metal to final gauge. 17 What only the Slingsby 
papers tell us, however, is that ‘Blondeau has fitted his mill so that the moneyers may pass 
2 plates at one time both for the disgrossing and adjusting, if they please. They think 
[continued Hoare] it is hard labour for 3 horses, but I am not of their opinion’. According 
to Le Blanc, the arrangement worked so well that he remained uncertain as to whether the 
moneyers would work continuously. Le Blanc is also our authority both for there being 
first four and then five cutters to produce blanks from the finished strip, and for the 
statement that two operatives could only edge-mark sixteen journeys of shillings per day. 
Hoare speaks of there being only two edge-marking machines and, confirming Pepys, of 
the marking being done before the blanks were struck into coins. In his final letter, on 
Sunday, 10 October, Hoare announced that this striking had begun: ‘this afternoon we 
have pressed some few pieces to see how they should come off, which are indifferent good. 
On Monday 2 presses go to work and then some fair ones to show his majesty. Tuesday, I 
hope 3 presses will be very close at it’. 

As far as the Roettiers are concerned, 1 have already intimated that it was John who was 
doing the engraving of puncheons and his brothers the sinking of the dies, or at least some 
of the dies, from those puncheons. Some of his puncheons failed; and that for the bust on 
silver, at any rate, proved [according to Hoare] to be ‘a little too soft in that part where it 
receives the stroke’. It had already sunk ‘near 40 heads’ and his hope that it would ‘yet do 
well’ seems to have been answered because it seemingly still survives with a slightly flaking 
end in the Royal Mint Collection. We have already seen that the design of the reverse for 
the gold was referred to Slingsby’s judgement and we should note too that the obverses 
also gave some cause for hesitation. ‘Roettier [says Hoare] has made all the small 
puncheons for the gold but they are less in size than the gold was first intended; he hath 
made them to the wideness of the shilling which is somewhat less than the 20s piece of gold. 
I hope they will be to your liking.' Slingsby also seems to have been the final arbiter on the 
obverse of the farthing. The head was ready by 26 September and that, Hoare told 
Slingsby, Roettier would ‘make somewhat less and sweeten the face of it. But if that do not 
please he will make you another’. Since no farthings have yet been identified for this date 
possibly this die was either entirely discarded or simply laid aside until the trial strikings of 
1665. 

One final reference in the Slingsby papers to the engraving of John Roettier of which we 
should take note comes in Hoare’s letter of 24 September in which he says that Roettier 
has already hardened a ‘matris’, by which 1 take it he means matrix, for the reverse of the 
shilling. That the Roettiers did use matrices is evidenced by their sending working tools of 
this type north to the Edinburgh mint in 1675 but, so far as we know, not a single English 
matrix survives in the present-day Royal Mint Collection. This is particularly puzzling 
because Messrs Dyer and Gaspar have convincingly argued that all the working tools which 
were inventoried on Slingsby’s suspension in 1680 have indeed survived. 18 

The correspondence which relates to Slingsby’s later absence from the mint stretches 
over a period of eight months, from 22 August 1665 to 28 April 1666. The explanation of 
this extended sojourn lies in part in the particular demands which Yorkshire made on him 
at that time: there was the social round which took him in January 1666 to the Ingrams at 


17 The Diary of Samuel Papys, 19 May 1663. 'The Puncheons of Charles II'. I am most grateful to the 

'* J K.R. Murray, 'The Scottish Silver Coinage of Charles authors for making a copy of this unpublished paper avail- 

II’, BNJ 38 (1969). 113-25. G.P, Dyer and P.P. Gaspar, able to me. 
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their stately home of Temple Newsam, near Leeds; there was the birth of his son at Kippax 
in the following month; and there was his flooded coal workings which he wished to drain 
and make operative. At the same time as Yorkshire tugged, however, London pushed him 
away from the mint. From the summer of 1665 plague ravaged the streets of London, 
cutting down before it was done close on 56,000 souls. 19 Commonsense told Slingsby to be 
gone; besides, what point was there being at the mint when trade was at a stand and there 
was no bullion to coin? 

The picture which emerges from this second batch of letters, sixty and more, 20 is painted 
by a number of correspondents who speak of affairs of state in Holland and at the English 
Court, and who afford us glimpses of a civilised gentleman, at one time being commis- 
sioned to buy a horse, on another lending books to someone who valued his connection 
with the Royal Society, on another being solicited by courtiers for grafts of Yorkshire pear 
trees. Only two correspondents are from the mint, Hoare, who tells us nothing of its 
workings, and Le Blanc, who again writes twice, in French. We hear on 6 January of the 
moneyers’s bitter complaint of being obliged to keep horses without having work for them 
to do. and on 12 April of Blondeau and the Roettiers. The former and his family are well 
but he is getting old and not as vigilant as once he was. He has no other help but his 
apprentice who as yet is insufficiently skilled to run the mill entirely by himself. John 
Roettier is absent (he does not say why or where) and his brothers are at work on the 
puncheons for gold which the comptroller has had forged by Blondeau. ‘We hear no more 
talk of Mr Janson’, says Le Blanc cryptically, but leaves us unfortunately without any clue 
as to his meaning. 

Besides Le Blanc there are two others who write of matter pertaining to the mint: Sir 
Robert Moray and Slingsby's cousin, George Walshe. What the latter has to tell us 
concerning the Restoration mint comes in a report which he made to Slingsby on the 
conversation which he had had at Court on 16 April 1666 with Sir Paul Neile. 21 To 
Walshe’s assertion that Slingsby was wise to stay away from the mint. Sir Paul replied ‘but 
when you [Slingsby] had interested all your friends to obtain your office in the mint and 
had undertaken to the king to officiate gratis during Sir Ralph Freeman’s life, upon 
promise of the reversion after his death, how then could you answer to the king and to such 
assisting friends the absenting [of] yourself from the whole affair?’ Here is the clearest 
indication yet of how Slingsby got into the mint and when Sir Paul adds later on that the 
friends just referred to were lords Ashley and Lauderdale we realise just how powerful 
Slingsby’s backers were. Having made his protest over the master-worker’s absence, Sir 
Paul went on to concede that, while the war (and therefore disrupted mint supply) 
continued, 22 it would be sufficient in order to give satisfaction at Court for Slingsby, having 
settled his family in the country and let his Town house, to reside in his lodgings in the 
Tower for no more than a month or two in the year. 


19 P. Slack, The Impact of Plague in Tudor and Stuart 
England (1985). p 151, table 6.1. J.F.D. Shrewsbury, A 
History of Bubonic Plague in the British Isles (Cambridge. 
1970), p. 463, fig. 64. 

a> Norton Conyers. File 2. The letters containing informa- 
tion on the mint are: Sir Robert Moray to Slingsby. 22 
August and 9 September 1665, 5 and 14 April 1666; George 
Walshe to Slingsby. 17 April 1666; and Le Blanc to Slingsby, 
6 January and 12 April 1666. Books are mentioned in Dr N, 
Johnson to Slingsby 29 December 1665 and 20 Junury 1666; 
horses in Sir Paul Neile to Slingsby. 20 January 1666; 
Temple Newsam in Charles Walshe to Slingsby, 29 January 
1666; his son in (1) Sir Paul Neile and (2) James Hoare to 
Slingsby, I March 1666; and pear trees in Sir Paul Neile to 


Slingsby, l March 1666. 

11 Sir Robert Moray, privy counsillor and lord of the 
Exchequer for Scotland, was an intimate friend of Charles 
II. He and Sir Paul Neile petitioned the king in 1661 to 
incorporate the Philosophical Society as the Royal Society. 
He, Neile, John Evelyn and Henry Slingsby were members 
of the first council of the incorporated society. Sir Paul was 
an astronomer who, as a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
also enjoyed close connections with the king, The Royal 
Society, its Origins' and Pounders, edited by Sir Harold 
Hartley (I960), has entries on Moray and Neile, Hunter. 
The Royal Society, pp. 160-3. 

— The Second Dutch War (1665-7) which Pepys tells us, 
was proclaimed in the City on 4 March 1665, 
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In his letters, Sir Robert Moray adverts to three officials: John Reynolds, the deputy 
assay-master, who is dying; John Brattle, who was to succeed as assay-master; and Thomas 
Simon, who died late in 1665. The essential facts concerning the careers of these men are 
already well established and so Sir Robert has nothing new for us here. What is of value, 
however, is the clarity with which he lets us see, first, how Slingsby is using him to 
represent the master-worker’s interests at Court; and, second, how successful that 
representation was: no other than the king agreed to what Slingsby proposed concerning 
the assay-master's and the engraver’s posts in August 1665, and it was the king who 
promised, while Reynolds lay dying, that nothing should be done concerning his post until 
Slingsby returned to Town. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, to draw my address to a close with Henry Slingsby in his 
hey-day, running a newly mechanised mint and enjoying the confidence of the highest in 
the land is appropriate enough, for it is his achievement in minting rather than his failure in 
finance which is of particular interest to us. But the last word goes not to him or to his 
papers but to those who have helped perpetuate his name through the safekeeping of those 
papers, the Grahams of Norton Conyers. To Sir James, who so kindly afforded me access, 
and to Lady Beatrice, his mother, who so graciously attended to my every need, 1 have a 
real debt of gratitude and it is my very great pleasure now to make public acknow- 
ledgement of that. 

[It is with deep sadness that I record subsequently the death of Lady Graham on 26 April 
1992] 
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BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. 



We have more in-house expertise than any other firm in London, 
backed up by a superb reference library. 

Specialists in Ancient, Medieval, Modern and Islamic coinages; 
Bullion; Orders; Decorations; Medals; Books and Banknotes. 
Regular auctions held. 

Publishers and stockists of numismatic books. 
Publishers of The Numismatic Circular since 1892. 

Advice and purchase at auction sales on collectors’ behalf. 
Written valuations prepared for insurance and probate purposes. 

Numismatic Circular. Our fixed price list available by 
subscription (£12) from the Book Department. 



SPINK & SON LTD. 5. 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, LONDON SWIY 60S. TEL: 071-930 7888. FAX: 071-839 4853. TELEX: 916711, 
English Paintings and Watercolours • Silver. Jewellery and Paperweights ■ Oriental. Asian and Islamic Art • Textiles • Medals ■ Coins ■ Bullion Banknotes 



